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Our Best-Known Broadcaster Is Now Receiving 
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Down the Customer’s Throat, by James Henle—Shall We Grow 
Florida Oranges ?—The Kingdom of God, by Bishop Cyrus J. Kephart 
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C. L. Witherell bought the land 
where his orchard now stands 
(near Middlebury, in Northern 
Vermont) for $40 an acre. It 
would have made him a scant 
living in corn, wheat or ordinary 
farm crops. 

Last year, 74 of his 11l-year- 
old Stark Delicious’ trees yielded 
him 576 bushels of glorious ap- 
ples. And—they added the im- 
pressive sum of Two Thousand 
Four Hundred and Sixty Doliars 
to his bank account. 
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74 Stark Trees =57 
Apples=$2,460.00 in 


Year on Vermont Farm! 


ORIGINAL TREE ee ~Sold Only by © x 
Strain of — Stark D elicious STARK BRO’S ~~ 


Stark Tree Orchard of 
C. L. Witherell, at 
Middlebury, Vt.— 
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<“« Average Size Stark 
Delicious, Grown 
on Genuine 
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He tells us that his OR!IGI- 
NAL TREE Strain of Stark 
Delicious trees began bearing 
when 4 years old—and have borne 
every year since. He now has 1,000 
more Stark Delicious 6-year-olds that 
he declares are ‘“‘producing a bumper 
crop this year.”” On October 21, 1922, 
he writes: “Just shipped last car Stark 
Delicious to NewYork. Got $6.00 per box for 
run of Delicious. Special Fancy $8.00 per box.” 

We wish that every fruit grower—every 
farmer—and every home-owner could see and talk 
to Mr. G. L. Witherell. 


YOU would know then WHY— 


Monument Dedicated 
to ORIGINAL Stark 


_ Bears Wondrous Money-Crops in 44 Out of 48 States! tars’saicis 


— Go into almost any state you wish andyou’ll writes:—““If I were planting a new or- 


: pers chard, I would make it all ORIGINAL 
see Prosperity sitting on the front door TREE strain of Stark Delicious.” 
step of growers who have planted In Clermont Co., Ohio, J. J. Bohlen- 
ORIGINAL TREE Strain of Stark der has enjoyed a NET income of 
Delicious $21,800.00 in 6 years off 12 to 20 acres, 
of ORIGINAL TREE Strain of Stark 
Near Fitchburg, Mass., A. A. Marshall is getting Delicious apples, being his prize-price 
wondrous crops and record-prices ($7.00 for 75. makers. — 
Delicious apples in a carton) for Again, in Sullivan Co., New York, 
his harvests from his6,000tree orchard. Chas. Taylor has specialized on Stark 
His 8 and 9-year-old ORIGINAL Delicious and made 5 acres of common 
TREE Strain of Stark Delicious $40an acreland bring him over $9,200.00 
trees bore about 20 bushels each in last 5of the short 10 years he has 
this past summer. been an apple grower. He says,““Once 
E. F. Thayer, Chelan Co people buy genuine Stark Delicious 
Wash., a former account. apples they don’t want any other kind.” 
ant, who banked $90,350 Investigate this remarkable apple 
for hisStark Delicious, tree— WRITE FOR THE BIG, 80- 
Winesaps and Jona- PAGE, 4-COLOR MASTERPIECE 
thans off 23 acres 1923 CATALOG. USE THE COU- 
in 4 years. He PON. Learn, too, about— 


Stark’s Golden Delicious 


$5.00 Bu. Last Year! $7.00 This Year! 


Last year Stark’s Golden Delicious could be 
bought for $5.00 per bushel. This year the price 
quoted is up to $7.00, because, as one large 
growerstated,"*The folks in my neighborin 
city gladly pay me that and call for more. 
Of it, O. O, Sutton, Pres. of Riverview Orchard Co., 
“ W.Va. (who has 1,000 Stark’s Golden Delicious) says: 
It is to be the apple sensation of the century.” 
Chas. Riedenbaker, Burlington Co.. N. J. says:—‘‘The best 
apple grown.’’ ALL his 250 Stark’s Golden Delicious, 3rdsum- 
mer, bore big crops this year (1922). One yielded 80 apples. 
Many bore when only 18 months. ‘‘Very large and fine color.’’ 
And Prof. Paddock, Ohio’s noted State Horticulturist, f ] - 
mits, ‘‘Stark’s Golden Delicious beats anything I ever Sr sows 
Get all the facts—SEND COUPON for FREE i - 
1923 “Prize Fruits’? Book.” ee ee oe ee Ope 
“Bore Heavy Vegetable Crops “‘This d i ° 
Stark Despite 50-Day Drouth”™ om aan 
and omnes ee re. Lp “3 verstable, sarden—planted with Stark Seeds 
weathered it well and bore heavy, all through th 3”? wri 
Ulrich Southheimer, Rushland, Penn. — Cay ae ee oe 
Our Big 64-page Edition of Stark Bro’s 1923 Vegetable 
Catalog is now ready. SEND COUPON for FREE Gone _ 


Address Box 12 


STARK BRO’S 


——— Oldest in America—Largest in World 
At LOUISIANA, MO. — For Over 107 Years 
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Our Business Method 


The Farm Journal gives no chromos, puffs 
no swindles, inserts no humbug advertise- 
ments, and does not devote one-half its 
y space to telling how good the other half is. 
It is practical, always honest, clean, faith- 
ful; full of sunshine and gumption. Its 
motto: No partisan politics, but farmers 
A at the first table; no truce to monopoly, 
Hy and fair play to all men. Contributions 
invited from all persons possessing gump- 
tion and knowledge, who know what's 
what and who can stop after saying it. 
The Farm Journal is 4 en for $1.00; 
to new subscribers on trial, two years for 
fifty cents, one year for twenty-five cents; 


to subscribers in Philadelphia, Canada and | 


foreign countries, 2 years for $1.00. 


“A Good Living and 10%” 
in 1923 


EXT month is going to be a “Good 

Living and 10%" number to start the 

New Year the way it should be started. 
It is impossible to over-state our interest 
in the question of how to make farming pay, 
and our belief that the welfare of America 
and the permanence of American institutions 
depends on a prosperous agriculture. We 
believe in ‘‘A Good Living and 10%” as 
reasonable, just, and within the possibilities, 
and we shall continue to advocate it in season 
and out of season. 

That does not mean—but there, we have 
no room on this page for any more discus- 
sion. January is a ‘Good Living and 10%” 
issue, with a clever new ‘Good Living and 
10%°’ cover by Conrad J. Linke, and 1923 
is going to be a ‘‘Good Living and 10%” 
year, if we have anything to say about it. 

A few important features of the January 
issue are: The first of two articles on fer- 
tilizers for potatoes, by oss, as 
promised several months ago. Ross says the 
tests show that we have been making one 
very important mistake in our potato fer- 
tilizers. Ralph P. Merritt has recently made 
a new investigation into the California co- 
operative selling organizations and writes 
interestingly in January as to their present 
methods and the lessons to be learned by 
other farm organizations. Exports of corn 
to Europe have been increasing, for various 
reasons, and some folks are hoping that we 
can sell more and more corn abroad, with 
good results in prices. J. A. LeClerc has been 
studying this question on the ground in 
Europe, and will tell in January what he 
found out. More titles of splendid January 
articles are: 

“Quilt Patterns Worth Copying.” 

“Vigor in the Breeding-Pen.”’ 

“Hospitals for Sick Farmers.”’ 

“How To Value and Grade Furs.” 

‘‘Horse Power and Tractor Power.” 

‘‘Newest and Best Hog Houses.” 

“Champions at the Dairy Show.” 

““A Musical Evening.” 

“Pitchforked Into Politics.” 

“Pruning Concord Grapes.” 

“County Agent Throws the Bull.” 

—and many others. 


en 


We have no article by B. W. Snow this 
month, as crops are all harvested, the 
amounts are known, and there is nothing to 
do now but watch for usual seasonal varia- 
tions in prices. Mr. Snow will be with us 
again next month, or in February at latest. 














A Welcome 
Christmas Gift 


You can save money, 
time and thought by 
sending The Farm Jour- 
NJ nal to relatives and 
friends as a Christmas 
: present. It’s so easy, 
too—you just send us the names and 
money, all in one letter, and we do the 
rest. Nothing you could give would be 
more appreciated, and best of all, every 
time they read it they will think of you. 
$1 will pay for four years to one friend, 
or two years to two friends. Of course, 
each will be sent a beautifully decorated 
Christmas folder saying The Farm Jour- 
nal is sent with your compliments. 
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Santa Claus and Radio 


What is Santa Claus doing on the cover of 
this issue? Is he receiving on his radio set 
for the first time, or is somebody broad- 
casting a funny story, or is it an urgent last- 
minute request from some little boy or 
girl? Maybe he is just tickled because the 
thing works, whereas he never believed it 
would. It does not look like a very long- 
range set, but perhaps air conditions are un- 
usually good where Santa lives. 





Fair Play 


We believe that all the advertisements in 
this paper are trustworthy. To prove our 
faith by works, we will make g to actual 
subscribers any loss sustained by trusting 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig's 
tail to curl in any particular direction, so we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you 
would be written to, in the spirit of fair 
play. Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Farm Journal.’’ This will secure 
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Safe and Happy! 


Just think of it! 200,000 of Our Folks who 
get this issue will not receive the January 
number, or any other copies of The Farm 
Journal after this, unless their renewals come 
in quick. Perhaps you are one of the 
200,000? If so, you'll find in this copy 2 
little blank which says, ‘‘Your Subscription 
Has Now Expired.’’ This blank is a final 
warning—if you have renewed, please accept 
the Editor’s thanks and forget it—if you 
haven’t renewed, don’t be a slow one or lay 
it aside—send it in with your dollar now, and 
be safe and happy four years more! 

Elsewhere on this page you will see some 
of the Editor’s plans for January and the 
following months—new important things you 
must keep up with; and of course, the old 
familiar favorites—friends dear to every one. 
And don’t forget that ‘‘Blind Man!’’ doesn’t 
finish for several months. The key to the 
great mystery is still to come. So you see, 
all in all, it would be a terrible catastrophe 
to miss even the January issue, not to men- 
tion the fuss the folks would make if The 
Farm Journal stopped entirely. 


- 





Poem Winners Next Month 


We thought we would surely have the names 
of the winning poem-writers in the American 
Farm Bureau contest that closed six weeks 
ago. But it has been a bigger job than we 
thought, and Mr. J. R. Howard is a, busy 
man and is in Chicago, and Mrs. Sewell is 
just as busy and lives in Indiana. So it has 
not been easy for the Judges to make the 
final decisions. 

But everything will be finished up and the 
prizes awarded in a couple of weeks, and the 
announcement of names of winners will 
surely be in the January issue. There are 
some very good poems indeed—any one who 
cares for poetry at all will have a real treat. 





Press-Room Gossip 


The new No. 7 press is being erected right 
now, and gome of us spend more time in the 
press-room than we should) watching the 
machinists put it together. This December 
issue is being printed on No. 3 and No. 4, 
both running day and night to get out nearly 
1,200,000 copies in three weeks. The cover 
is printed on No. 5 and the color pages 
inside on No. 6. These run in the daytime 
only. No. 7 will be ready to run part of 
next month’s issue, we expect, and it ought 
to print The Farm Journal better than it 
was ever printed before. Wait and see. 





t@ Entered as Second-class matter in accor- 
dance with the Postal Laws, at the Post-offices 
at Philadelphia, Pa., Lima, Ohio, St. Louis, Mo., 
and La Crosse, Wis. 
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Winter's no time for weak, crippled or under-powered 

batteries! That’s one reason why thousands of car owners ir 

today are replacing the ordinary batteries that ‘“‘came with 3 t] 

their cars’’ with super-powered, man-size, long-life Philcos. - 7 

They want no more back-breaking hand-cranking of fi 

cold-stiffened motors. No more humiliating experiences . 

in traffic. No more battery failures miles from a ser- h: 

vice station. 7 tl 

: eas q se 

The life, power and all-year-round dependability of the qi 

Philco Battery are guaranteed for two years—the long- 3 

est and strongest guarantee ever placed on a nationally- In 
* * . + . 4 

3-Point Superiority known automobile battery. ‘ 

“How can you do it ?,’’ ask thousands of car owners. Philco Ser- Ww 

1. The Famous Diamond-Grid— vice Stations reply by showing them why the famous time-tested fea- Ww 

Philon elate. Built like s brides tures of the Philco Battery—Diamond-Grid Plates, Slotted-Rubber O 

7 Can’t buckle—can’t warp—can’t Retainers and Quarter-Sawed Hardwood. Separators—make it long b: 

short-circuit. Double latticed to outlast its 2-year guarantee. tc 

lock active material (power-pro- 3 of 

Sacing Ce on me plates. Why not forestall battery trouble—and needless battery expense ‘a 

ey ee ee —by installing a Philco NOW ? For years the lowest cost per-month- pe 

2. The Philco Slotted Rubber of-service battery—it now costs you no more to buy than just an My yi 

Retainer—a slotted sheet of hard ordinary battery. al 

rubber. Retains the solids on the : : : . : 7 

plates but — — pane tothe There’s a right size Philco Battery for your particular car. Let re 

current and electrolyte. revents s . . : y 

plate disintegration. Prolongs bat- your nearest Philco Service Station show it to you. 4 hi 

tery life 41 per cent. RADIO DEALERS—Philco Drynamic Radio Storage Batteries are q th 

shipped to you charged but absolutely DRY. No acid sloppage. ; ot 

3. The Quarter-Sawed Hard- No charging equipment. No batteries going bad in stock. Wire or : 

Woed Separator—made only from write for details. 3 sli 

° a 1 a pos old; quarter- a bi 

t ternating hard P ° ‘ . . 

oni culk edna ae wedi: Oo Philadelphia Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia ; ex 

perfect insulation of plates. Soft ; fi 

or ~~ perfect a of The famous Philco Slotted-Retainer Battery is the standard for electric passenger cars and trucks, as ye 

eaten. “Stunde cae oko mine locomotives and other high-powered, heavy-duty battery services. 3 ; fo 

Philco is the battery for your car. if a R 

E or 

, : nc 

LOOK FOR THIS SIGN # to 
of Philco Service. Over 5,000 sta- A 
tions—all over the United States. he: 
There is one near you. Write for as ‘2 

address, if necessary. ilies a — mat? A z 7 sh 

eg 4 th 
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with the famous shock-resisting Diamond-Grid Plates 4 wi 








With the PHILCO Slotted Retainer ’ to 
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N page 12 of the September Farm 
Journal, I notice Randolph Barrett, 
Sr., New Jersey, speaks of oats. 


The oats I am going to tell you about grew on-a farm in 
I was government in- 
There were 2,000 measured bushels of 

These oats when sold in the market 
weighed forty-four pounds to the bushel. 


Thunder Bay District, Ontario, Can. 
spector at the time. 
oats on twenty acres. 


about six feet high all over the field. 


Chestnut posts, poles and ties cut from 
blight-infected trees are as durable in 
service as similar timbers cut from healthy 
trees. Inspections on posts in one locality 
during eight years of service showed that 
decay progresses about as rapidly in un- 
diseased posts as in blight-infected posts. 
The blight fungus attacks living trees and 
grows in the bark, but it does not pene- 
trate deeply into the wood itself. The 
blight finally kills the tree, effectively 
girdling it by separating the bark from 
the wood. Blight-killed chestnut should 
be cut and used as soon as possible. 
Allowing dead trees to check and become 
infected with decay in the woods shortens 
the service life of timbers cut from the 
tree. U.S. Forest Service. 


A four-year rotation practised by pro- 
gressive farmers here is as follows: Start- 
ing with a grass sod, we plant corn. When 
the corn is plowed the last time, rye is 
sown at the rate of from three pecks to 
one bushel per acre. This will make a 
fine winter pasture. In April, we turn 
this land and plant tobacco, or some such 
crop. 


thoroughly to make a fine seed-bed. 
seeded with a mixture of sapling clover 


quarts of clover and eight quarts of timothy per acre. 
300 to 500 pounds of a good grade of fertilizer are used per acre 


in seeding grass. W. H. 


Deep plowing of land for sum- 


This crop is followed with wheat; and after the wheat is 
harvested, we plow the land at once and prepare the soil edge. 
In August, the land is 


Topics in Season 


These oats stood 


few inches from the sides of the car. 
cover the area between the doors. 

the shipment is likely to pass through severe weather. 
door should be built on one side for a stovepipe and bulkheads 
put across the car at either side of the doors to form a “well’’ 





Did You 
Make It? 


Take inventory of your farm busi- 
ness. Close up farm accounts. 
Have you made ‘‘A Good Living 
and 10%’’. this year? 

Put machinery under cover. 
Make repairs on broken imple- 
ments, to save time next spring. 

Ice-house ready? Put up two 
tons of ice per cow.* 

Axes and saws in shape for work 
in the timber? Do it now. 

Spread lime on acid soils. 

Write your experiment station 
for latest bulletins. Study. 

Put dormant spray on orchard 
trees. 














and timothy, say six 
From 


Harrison, Virginia. 





with vertical air-passages formed by false 
walls built four to six inches from the car 
ends. False walls, also, should be built a 

The false floor should not 
Here a stove is installed, if 
A false 


for the stove. These false walls, as well 
as the center bulkheads, rise well toward 
the ceiling, and with the false floor form 
two large bins around which the air con- 
tinually circulates. The bins should be 
lined with paper. 





Spread Lime; Here’s How 


HOME-made lime-spreader that can 
be attached to the endgate of a wagon- 
box has been worked out at the Michigan 
Experiment Station. The sketches show 
how to make and attach the spreader. 
_ Look at the lower sketch. The hopper, 
into which lime is placed, has a swinging 
bottom, made of a piece of 2-inch material, 
six inches wide. This is suspended from 
the hopper by means of two bolts bent at 
right angles. A rocker arm is attached to 
the bottom of the swinging bottom, or 
agitator board. As the wagon wheel 
turns, the rocker arm drops from one peg 
to the next, thus swinging the agitator 
board back and forth and scattering lime 
from the hopper. 
The edges of the agitator board, and 


the lower edges of the hopper board are beveled to a chisel-like 
This helps to make an even flow of lime. 

Bolts A, A, are for hanging the spreader on the wagon endgate. 
The box extends about eighteen,inches back of the rear axle for 
best results. The height of top of wagon-box should be about 
twenty-six or twenty-eight inches above the top of the axle. The 
rocker arm can easily be adjusted for boxes of different 


heights by tinkering with the 





mer fallowing in the Northwest 
wheat-growing section is not a 
wise practise. Nine-year tests in 
Oregon, which have been verified 
by results in Utah and Washing- 
ton, indicate that the advantages 
of ten-inch plowing over five- 
inch does not pay for the extra 
expense of the operation, the 
yield being only .9 of a bushel 
an acre greater on the aver- 
age over the entire period. In 
two out of the nine years slightly 
higher yields were secured from 
the shallow plowed ground, the 
other seven years there was a 
slight advantage in deep plowing, 
but not enough to pay the extra 
expense. The average yield for 
five-inch plowing over the nine- 
year period was 20.4 bushels and 
for ten-inch plowing, 21.3 bushels. 
Results in Utah indicate that six 
or seven inches is the most eco- 
nomical depth for plowing land 
to be summer fallowed. 
Oregon. F. L. B. 


To make a box car safe for 
shipping potatoes in weather 
that is below freezing, the floor, 
walls and ceiling of the car must 
be covered with building paper 
held in place with laths. After 

apering, a false floor should be 
aid on su ports running length- 
wise. This allows a free air 
channel, four to six inches deep, 








AGITATOR BOARD 
NOTE:= 
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rocker arm. The boxing made 
to fit inside the felloe of the 
wheel is held in place by four 
bolts and can be removed when 
wagon is to be used for other 
work. Pegs are held in place 











PINS SPACED EQUAL \\} 
OISTANCE APART ON 


26" CIRCLE | : 
PINS OF $ X6 BOLTS NOTE:-DISC OF DOUBL 
THROUGH 4X4" PIPE OF } X10" BOA 


WASHERS ON BOTH 
SIDES OF DISC 


€ THICKNESS 
ROS 


SAW CORNERS TOFIT 
INSIDE OF FELLOE 


NOTE:- OISC OF DOUBLE THICKNESS OF 
#10" Bonn 


Saw corners TO FIT 
INGIDE OF FELLOE 


with six-inch bolts. 

Tests were made to find the 
rate of application per acre with 
this spreader. When opening 
between hopper and ‘agitator 
board was three-quarters of an 
inch, the rate was 730 pounds 
to the acre and the distance 
traveled in spreading 100 pounds 
was 1,793 feet; one and one- 
quarter ‘inches, 2,200 pounds, 
594 feet; one and one-half inches, 
3,800 pounds, 344 feet; two 
inches, 4,770 pounds, 274 feet. 
For amounts over 3,000 pounds 
to the acre, the agitator board is 
turned with flat side up. The 
spreader covers a strip twelve 
feet wide. A good pian is to 
put only enough lime in the 
wagon to cover one round, unless 
the length of field is short and 
the ground firm. 

If the lime is lumpy, there 
should be a piece of poultry net- 
ting over the top of the hopper. 
Pulverized limestone, both dry 
and damp, was used in this 
spreader. 

Handy with tools? Why not 
try making a spreader. Winter 








below the false floor and extend- 
ing from the center of the car 
to either end and connecting 





Lower sketch shows construction of spreader; upper 


sketch attached to wagon endgate 


is a good time to apply lime. 
Work is not so rushing and 
help is not-so scarce. 
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Christmas morning — and in 
come the greatest artists ! 


The surprise and delight of a 
Victrola for Christmas! Music ap- 
propriate to Christmas; music for 
every day in the year; music so life- 
like that the greatest artists select 
the Victrola as the one instrument 
to carry their art into the home. 
Buy a Victrola this Christmas—but a Pee 
besure it isa Victrola. $25to$1500. “HIS, MASTER'S VOICE" 


word ‘‘Victrola"’ identify all our products. 
Look under the lid! Look on the label! 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, N. J. 
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Trade-mark Registered, 1905. Copyright, 1922, by Wilmer Atkinson Company 


Practical Not Fancy Farming 






Price, Five Cents 














High Farming at Elmwood 
By T. Webb 


EAR Editor: 
With fall work out of the way 


and nothing to do but get every- 
thing ready for winter storms, I am going 
ahead with my plans for rearranging 
Elmwood Farm, as far as the fields and 
crops are concerned. 

I say ‘with fall work out of the way,” 
but that is not strictly true, 
as there are a good many 
odds and ends to be finished 
up. One of these, and a very 
annoying one, is the question 
of disposing of the potato 
crop. We had a good one, 
like most other farmers, and 
what we are going to do with 
them, with prices where they 
are, I am at a loss to know. 
We have a good outside root 
cellar, and can store most of 
the crop all winter, but I see 
no likelihood that prices will 
be any better in the spring. 
We eat all we can, and feed 
a certain amount to the 
’ stock, but the rest are on our 
hands, and seem likely to 
stay there. I am almost 
sorry I ever dug them; if I 
had left them in the ground 
they would have supplied 
some humus, at all events, 





All It Needs To Make a Goo 





around the barn and stables. If Smith 
walks at three miles per hour—andI do 
not believe heaverages any more than 
that—I figure that it takes him more than 
thirteen days, nearly two full weeks out 
of the year, walking day and night, to 
cover this distance. Or six weaks, walk- 
ing steadily eight hours a day. 

It is a surprise to me that he gets any 
work done at all! I am looking into the 
cost of having the tenant house moved 
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if Peter was one of those mean fellows who 
are all for an organization to raise and 
maintain prices at a fair level, but who won't 
go into it themselves on any account, Mean 


as dog pie. awe 


The Farm Journal Says: 
EADERS, what do you really think 
of the “Fair Play’’ notice on a pre- 
vious page? Lots of papers make a prom- 
ise like this, but not all of them mean it 
like we do. Swindlers fight 
shy of The Farm Journal, 
and always have. 
sw O& 
The place to winter a hog 
is in the .smoke-house. 
yw OM 
Jack Frost is the best sub- 
soiler; next come clover roots. 


ye Oe 
How many young men 
there are who, like corn, 
turn white when they pop! 
» 6 


The women can do almost 
anything a man can do—ex- 
cept to marry a nice girl. 


» & 
In us it is good business 
judgment and _ shrewdness, 


but in the other fellow it is 
mean profiteering. 


» 








and we would have been 
saved a lot of hard work. 
Can any of your readers sug- 
gest any good use for unsala- 
ble spuds? 

Returning to the subject of 
fields and crops, I have been making some 
studies of distances around the farm, and 
have made some calculations in which 
your readers may be interested. Elm- 
wood is not laid out so badly, on the 
whole, as Jacob Biggle built several of 
the farm buildings, and gave considerable 
thought to placing them properly. Who- 
ever put the tenant house where it is, 
however, must have thought the tenant 
would want to visit his family only over 
the week ends. By actual measurement, 
it is 1,400 feet from the nearest farm 
building, and more than that from the 
kitchen door. Averaging only five round 


trips a day, I figure that Smith, our Italian ° 


hired man, walks a total of 968 miles a 
year between his home and his work, with- 
out counting any walking he may do 


With a new system of Intermediate Credit for producing and 
marketing crops and livestock, the system of farm credits will 
be complete and reasonably satisfactory. 
should put this new law through this month 


somewhere near the rest of the farm 
buildings. 

Judge and Mrs. Biggle are talking of 
going to Florida again soon after Christ- 
mas, and we are encouraging them to do 
so. The last two winters have been mod- 
erate ones, and I figure we are about due 
for a rip-snorter such as we had in that 
bad war-winter of 1917-1918. 


ee 


To the great surprise of everybody, Peter 
Tumbledown has been strongly talking up 
the new dairymen’s pool organization. How- 
ever, when one of the Farm Bureau men 
came around to get his contract, Peter ex- 
plained that he was not quite ready to sign 
now, and anyhow, all but one of his cows 
were dry. We hate to think it, but it looks as 


The Farm Bloc 


Familiarity breeds con- 
tempt; that is why most of 
us still have so much respect 
for money. 

™ 

How rapidly a man loses all interest in 
politics and nationa] finance when he 
shuts a door on his own thumb! 

» 6 

Some people do not appear to know 
that buckwheat cakes are best when made 
partly of wheat flour—say one-third. 

» & 

Uncle Levi Zink says that when you 
¢an’t remember what your wife told you 
to bring home, bring hair-pins and a loaf 
of bread. » we 


Clerk: “How much do you wish to 
spend for your wife’s Christmas present?” 

Husbaiid: “About one-quarter of whiat 
I shall have to.” 5 y 


The Farm Journal had a distinguished 
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visitor a few days ago in the person of an 
aged potato-beetle. He was found half- 
way up the office steps, and was slowly 
ascending when he met with an accident 
which terminated his life. His mission, 
therefore, is not known; whether he came 
to get intelligence in regard to the potato 
crop, or to renew his subscription, will 
never be ascertained. 
x & 


Exposure to wind, rain, sun and snow 
is all right for growing things, such as 
wheat; but not for going things, such as 
machines.  & 


A few more big troubles such as we went 
through last summer should make every 
farmer appreciate his timber lot more than 
he ever did before. 

» 

Lady guest: “I will give you a penny 
if you will kiss me, Elizabeth.” 

Elizabeth: “No, thank you; I can 
make more than that taking cod-liver oil.” 


» & 


It is strange but true that many a man 
who carefully covers the radiator of the 
family car with a blanket, never thinks to 
stop those cracks in the wall of the horse 
stable. 

table ow 


Scientific knowledge is no substitute for 
gumption in agriculture. The man who 
possesses good horse-sense and nothing 
else will succeed at farming, while the 
mighty philosopher without it will starve 
to death. If this isn’t so, The Farm Jour- 
nal knows nothing about it. 


» & 


Avoid putting a watch on a marble slab 
or near anything excessively cold. The 
sudden transition from heat to cold con- 
tracting the metal may sometimes cause 
the mainspring to break. Indeed, the 
eold coagulates the oil; and the wheel- 
work and pivots working less freely affect 
the regularity of the time-keeper. 





Preparing for Christmas 
By Walt Mason 





Prepare for Christmas, gentle reader; 
put by the hoe and rake and seeder; the 
tool with which you mow the clover may 
rust a while, its season’sover.* In storage 
put your trusty swatter, until the days 
again grow hotter. The goosebone seers 
as one are saying that winter won’t be 
long delaying, and they insist when it’s 
a comer, ‘twill be an old time ring-tailed 
hummer. The signs all indicate a season 
prolonged and cold beyond. all reason. 
The moss upon the trees is thicker; the 
woodland beasts are working quicker to 
lay in provender to last them till spring- 
time comes again, dodgast them. The 
southward birds are flying faster, as 
though they scented some disaster. It is 
the goosebone seer who’s spoken; he has 
observed the sign and token, and says 
the winter’s coming early, and will be 
boisterous and surly. So blow yourself 
with eager ardor, for coal and sundries 
for the larder; prepare, all other labors 
dropping, and plan to do your Christ- 
mas shopping. 


*We wrote and told Walt Mason twice 
that this was very bum advice; most 
éarnestly we hope and trust you will not 
let the mower rust, but park it in the shed 
in peace and daub it up with heavy 
grease. Editor. 
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Editor The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


EAR Ed: We come home from 

Conn. by train on acct. of our 

wanting to get there be 4 we 
had growed so old no one wood know 
us. Doc Tuttle, over to Stamford told 
us to stay at such and such a hotel in 
N. Y. He said he knowed it was a 
good place because all the big bugs 
stopped thare. At 2 A. M. the next 
morning we found out he was rite 
and in order not to be bit. to death 
we moved over to the Waldorf- 
Castoria which is one of the swellest 
hotels along the Great Tight Way. 
They treat you very hospital thare. 
When we left the next day all the 
waiters and belle boys and cloak room 
girls held out there rite hands to us 
which we shook cordial. 

Well ed, the city is all O. K. for a 
place to rest up in but after you have 
lived on a rural telephone route for 
ten years the city seems 2 quiet. We 
was glad to pack up and head for the 
Grand Central Station where we was 
to take the subway for the Ferry and 
home. Have you ever bin in the 
Grand Central Station? If not have 
you ever bin in a Crystal Maze? 
There was a Crystal Maze at the 
World’s Fair in Chicago. You paid 
5e to get in and the trick was to see 
if you could get oyt. The Grand 
Central Station was bilt by the same 
architect that dezined the Crystal 
Maze, but he has learnt a lot in 
thirty years. It does not cost you 
nothing to get into the Grand Cen- 
tral Station but it costs you ten 
years off of your life to get out. You 
follow a green line until you think 
you have went crazy and then you 
follow a black one until you know 
you have. 

We, finally found some steps and 
went up to the street and hired a 
X burgler to take us down to the 
ferry. I aint so sure as you should 
put the X before the burgler neither. 
I don’t know whether he overcharged 
us accidental or intestinal but he 
done so shameful just the same. 
Crossing the ferry we seen one of 
them hydro aireoplanes. It was a 
great site. If you have never saw one 
I will tell you that they can fly in the 
air like a airship or sail on the water 
like a bote. It reminded me of a 
congressman. When it was’nt up in 
the air it was all at sea. I guess that 
is a hot 1 hey ed? 

In 2 hrs. we were home and glad 
to be same. Europe may be in kayos, 
monocles and dinosaurs may be tot- 
tering on they thrones but home 
sweet home is always home sweet 
home no matter how heavily mort- 
gaged, hey ed? 

We have a new radio. There is 
nothing else like it. That is 1 thing 
to be thankful 4. A radio.is not a 
expensive apperatus. All it will cost 
you is all you have left after gambling 





Following the Green Line 


all the year on Battling Seed Vs One 
Round Bug or on Kid Crop Vs 
Kansas Drought. All it will cost you 
I say again to keep it going is a little 
more than you will clear after going 
to the mat for 12 months with 
Strangler Supply and Demand. In 
apeerence a radio outfit looks like 
something 14 way between a fone- 
graft and a fireless cooker. It makes 
more noise than the fermer and al- 
most as much as the harvest hands 
make after having et a meal cooked 
by a inexperienced cook in the latter. 
Radio messages come from all parts 
of the world and Newark, N. J. and 
you have got to take what is onto 
the program whether you want 2 or 
not. We had Pastor Boult in the 
other night and no sooner did we 
have the head piece clomped onto his 
head that Newark broadcasted the 
returns from a hoss race, and that 
same night Lloyd Hoagland, who is 
head of our lokil Sons of Temperance, 
come in and the only thing our radio 
would sing was a Stein Song from 
some german lite opry and a song 
something about being down down 
down where the Wurtzburger flowed. 
It is hard to prove a lullaby for your- 
self under circumstances like those, 
hey ed? Then sometimes you will 
want something for the children like 
Bedbug Stories or Bedtime Stories 
whichever they is called or maybe 
you will want some Grins Fairy 
Stories for the little ones and Mil- 
waukee will send you the latest crop 
statistics or Boston will tip you off 
on beans and codfish. You never can 
tell what a radio will do. A tipical 
program goes something like this: 

(1) Debate—between Senator Hard 
Head and Cong. Dumbell. “Shall we 
go home now or wait until after 
election.” 

(2) Health Lecture by the Propo- 
ganda Department of the American 
Medical Association—‘“Why We Be- 
lieve in Christian Science.”’ 

(3) Lecture by Sec. Denby—‘‘A 
Plea for a Smaller Army and Navy.” 

(4) Extracts from The Wall Street 
Journal—‘‘Why the Stock Exchange 
Should Be Abolished.” 

(5) “How to Raise Tobacco” by 
Lucy Page Gaston. 

(6) Excerpts from The Christian 
Science Monitor—‘‘The Value of 
Calomel in House Maids Knee.” 

If you don’t kare for any of these 
subjekts you can probably switch to 
some other station and get something 
snappy on the Einstein Theory or the 
Siberian Arsenic Mines. 

I forgot to say that when we wuz 
in New York we seen a strange site. 
Riding in the subway: we actually 
seen a American. Yes sir, a real 
Gentile American. Folks who have 
been to New York will not believe 
this but I give you my word it is so. 

Regards to Missus Jenkins and 
little Artie as usual. 

Robert W. Rogers. 
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Put the Christmas Gift to Work 


By Rae Nolan 


OU remember now what the 
Y house looked like a few weeks 
after Christmas day. You had a 
beautifully decorated tree, and Jack had 
bought a lot of presents, and you had 
bought many more and given them to the 
children. You told them to be careful, 
but you knew, from experience, that in a 
few weeks, or perhaps a few days, there 
would be broken toys and tired children 
and you would almost hate to think 
about Christmas, for you could not help 
but feel that it was a mighty poor way to 
educate children—to give them a number 
of delicate playthings that couldn’t in the 
nature of things last very long. 

One modest suburban family thought 
the matter out and decided that Charlie, 
their son, needed something more than 
frail toys or even clever mechanical out- 
fits. On the Christmas tree that big 
morning was found a string fastened to a 
ecard, which said: ‘Follow the 
string and find out father’s gift.” 
At the end of the string, which 
wound about the house and then 
out-of-doors, was a nicely white- 
washed chicken-coop and it con- 
tained three hens, alive and ready 
for business—the business of lay- 
ing eggs. 

Along with the businesslike 
chicken-coop was one of the more 
recent bulletins from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, telling some 
ways of specializing with infertile 
eggs. This gift by its unusualness 
was most acceptable to Charlie. 
It also worked for him. By wise 
suggestion and counsel he worked 
up a small trade with a corner 
grocer for supplying fresh eggs. 
The flock of So grew and the 
profits have grown modestly and supplied 
many of Charlie’s needs, including a radio 
outfit. 


Planting an Education for Him 


“The question of how to provide for the 
education that we wanted our boy toe have 
has ever been with us, even when he was 
very small,’’ a mother told her close friend. 
“We have never had a large amount of 
money, and we were afraid that he might 
have to go to work too early and thus be 
deprived of a proper education.” 

“And so you planted trees?” asked the 
friend a bit incredulously. 

“Yes, I always loved trees and many 
different kinds of trees, and it proved the 
solution. Junior was born about Christ- 
mas-time and I had the event marked by 
the planting of a tree. I wanted 
a child of nature to grow up with 
mine. 

“As he grew older the thought 
came: ‘Why not plant a fruit tree 
every year for him and dedicate it 
toward his educational fund?’ and 
that is what we did. We live 
where it is warm and possible to 
do this on or about Christmas 
Day. Planting the fruit tree was 
a part of the celebration, and 
Junior was right there to enjoy 
and help and know that, it was for 
him. By the time he was old 
enough to help more, his trees 
were old aa to begin bearing, 
and what joy he-had in picking 
the fruit and selling it. More 
trees were planted and Junior 
took newer and greater interest 
and came to enjoy the science of 
orchard care. 

._ “Now his bank account is grow- 
ing as well as his income and his 


This 


mas. 


A baby tree became 
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orchard. His father helps with advice, 
but Junior knows that the trees are his 
special care and his Christmas gift that will 
later help him through college. He may 
not realize it now, but he is obtaining a 
good education in practical farming that 
will cause him to love it and stick to it.” 

Every one, of course, can’t plant trees 
about Christmas-time. But your son 
could be given, in trust, the price of a 
good fruit tree as a gift in his stocking or 
on the tree, and when the right season 
came this could buy the tree. Then he 


could plant it, having a little ceremony. 
Flowers in Seeds for Gifts 


There is a family living in a large Eastern 
city that has long appreciated such a 
practical working out of the Christmas 
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little chap received some chickens for Ch 
The card tied on the tree said to follow the string 


gifts. It started here with a big package. 
When it was finally unwrapped, there was 
a tiny packet of violet seeds. The soil 
was just right and the happy girl was told 
how to plant the seeds and care for the 
plants. 

Before the blooming season was over 
the packet of violet seeds on the small 
city lot had brought in twenty-five dollars. 
She remembered that gift after all the 
others had been forgotten. 

A farmer who had the interest of his 
children close to his heart was wondering 
how he «was going to celebrate Christmas, 
and make it a time of plenty as he’had so 
often done. Let him tell it in his own 
words: 

“It seenied as if at that time cash was 
the hardest thing and the scarcest thing in 
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a bearer of fruit when older. 
When still older, it became a source of income 





the world ‘to find about that farm. “I 


> hardly knew what todo. The children, 


and especially the boy who ‘was five 
that year, were eagerly looking forward 
to the presents and gifts. 

“T marked off a small plot of ground in 
my truck-patch and on Christmas day I - 
told the boy that this plot was all I could 
afford to give him that year, but that when 
the time to plant came I would furnish 
the seeds and help him. Well, this worked 
out as a growing truck garden and over 
there you will see a big garden that is now 
paying that boy handsome dividends. It 
started with that Christmas gift that went 
to work and lasted.” 

It is never hard to know what to give 
boys and girls. Pigeons multiply, and 
squabs are always in real demand and pro- 
duce good prices. There are guinea pigs; 
and the laboratories pay fifty cents apiece 
for them when they gre four or five months 
old. A pair wilt produce about 
fifteen a year. Where green feed is 
easy to get the cost is very little. 

There are rabbits; and they can 
be more than pets, especially 
where there is a large foreign 
population, for rabbits are much 
favored by some peoples for food. 
The Belgian hare and Flemish 
giant excel for food purposes. Up 
to six months a hare will dress 
a pound a month, and the fifth 
month is the best time to sell. 


Christmas Money Grows, Too 


There is another sunshiny girl who 
lives near a big city in California, 
and sells sweet peas. Her little 
business started from a gift of 
ground and seed one Christmas- 
time. Last year she enlisted the 
help of her brothers, for she had 400 
feet of rows and more than fifty-seven 
varieties. She has become quite an 
authority on growing the flowers, and the 
money brought in isn’t the only joy by 
any means. 

In many large cities the banks empha- 
size starting thrift accounts and other 
accounts at this time of the year. These 
are worthy. Think how much these things 
mean in promoting thrift and care of 
money. And how much they mean in 
character building. 

The sum to which so humble a piece of 
money as five cents will grow is astonish- 
ing. Five cents put by every day, and 
this means an average of $1.50 a month, 
will amount to $182.50 in ten years. Why 
not a twelve-in-one gift and let the nickels 
ome up for your child? It might 
»e done this way to promote in- 
terest and make the gift seem dif- 
ferent. Thread twelve envelopes 
together with red ribbon; paste a 
leaf or number from a calendar on 
each one and, beginning with the 
first, put in five ééntsa day. One 
hardly misses such a small sum. 
At the end of each month deposit 
in the bank the dollar and a half 
that has accumulated in the en- 
velope and let it draw interest. 
That sort of Christmas gift is 
worth while. 

As small a sum as ten cents can 
be made attractive by means of 
a postal savings card and a stamp. 
There is no reason why this: pro- 
vision of the Government may not 
be used now as well as during waa 
time. 

The secret of these plans, some 
of which may appear commonplace 

Continued on page 41 
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Following the Product 
Down the Customer’s Throat 


If there is one overpowering question 
that faces American farmers today, 
it is this: How far must we go in 


following farm products on their way to consumers’ din- 
ner tables, in order to insure profitable prices for our- 


selves? 


That is why this article of Mr. Henle’s is so interesting. 
It tells how the Dairymen’s League Cooperative Associa- 
tion follows its milk and cream through all the stages 
from cow to finished product, and does not let go its 


Tex is the story of 72,000 dairy 
farmers of New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts and Vermont, who have found it 
necessary to combine, not merely to sell 
their raw product, but also to follow and 
control in large measure the sale of this 
product in its various forms. 

When it began, the Dairymen’s League 
was purely a cooperative agency for selling 
fluid milk to the milk distributing com- 
panies and to the manufacturers of milk 
products. Milk had been selling to New 
York City and the other towns of New 
York State at prices which did not pay 
the cost of production, while this same 
milk, bottled or in its manufactured forms, 
was fetching fancy prices for the com- 
panies that bought it from the farmers. 


That Troublesome Surplus 


But it soon became apparent that the 
Dairymen’s League was not enough. True, 
the League did get better prices for the 
farmer. But—and this was mighty im- 
portant—it could not compel the whole- 
salers and manufacturers to buy milk 
when they didn’t want-to. When a 
condensery decided to shut down, the 
market was automatically wiped out, and 
farmers saw what little profits they had 
made, vanish into thin air. It’s pretty 
expensive to feed 3.5 per cent butterfat 
milk to hogs. 

It-was inevitable that in the end the 
League would take the next logical step 
forward, but this was hastened and 
matters were brought to a head by the 
falling off of the export demand for evapor- 
ated and condensed milk in 1920, due to 
causes with which all of us are familiar. 
The big corporations in this field had not 
foreseen the failure of the rich market 
abroad; when it collapsed 


By James Henle 


digest.’”’ 





George W. Slocum, of Milton, Pa., 
head of the Dairymen’s League 
Cooperative Association 


dered milk, butter, cheese, etc. It must 
not merely manufacture these; it must 
advertise and push them vigorously and 
effectively—what the business world calls 
“merchandise” them. It was intolerable 
that the farmer should be left “holding the 
bag’ every time the milk manufacturing 
corporations decided their profits could 
better be conserved by shutting down. 
The dairymen’s cows couldn’t shut down, 
and the farmer had to be protected. 


The Milk-Pooling Plan 
The result was the organization of the 
Dairymen’s League Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, Inc., and its famous pooling plan. 
By this plan all profits are pooled; the 
farmer who supplies fluid milk for sale in 


control until the milk or cheese or 
ice-cream, if not actually down the 
customer’s throat, is in the milk 


wagon, or on the grocery shelf, or on the little white 
table in the ice-cream parlor. 

At the risk of repeating much with which most of 
Our Folks are familiar, we are printing this story of the 
League and urging that all who are interested in profitable 
prices for farm products ‘‘read, mark, and inwardly 


bottles, receives the same for his milk 
(except for premiums he may earn by pro- 
ducing Grade A milk or milk of more 
than minimum butterfat) as the dairyman 
whose milk is made into cheese. The 
Cooperative Association agrees to take 
all the milk of all its members all the 
time—not only in December when every 
quart is needed, but also in June when 
production is at its peak. 

So much for the causes leading to the 
development of the Dairymen’s League 
Cooperative Association. The latest step 
taken by this organization is the purchase 
of the wholesale business of the Levy 
Dairy Company of New York City. This 
consists of a wholesale city milk plant 
and twenty-two country milk stations, 
together with all the equipment and 
supplies needed for conducting an immense 
business of this kind. Included in the 
equipment of the city plant are thirteen 
trucks and about 115 horses, with harness, 
wagons, ete. The plant itself is modern in 
every respect. Not the least of the assets 
purchased is the established good-will and 
the regular trade and customers which the 
Levy concern has long had in New York. 
The League intends to keep to the whole- 
sale business; it does not plan to go into 
the distribution of bottled milk at retail 
from wagons. Nevertheless, the purchase 
is an important and significant one, show- 
ing the immense possibilities that are open 
to the 72,000 dairymen constituting the 
membership of the Cooperative Associa- 
tion. 


No Retail Business at Present 


Many distributing companies in New York 
City are cooperating with the League, 
recognizing that it guarantees a constant 
supply of high-grade milk at a fair price. 
Some few, however, are 
openly hostile to the organ- 





they found themselves with 
warehouses full of milk prod- 
ucts manufactured at high 
cost—for instance, some of 
the sugar in the condensed 
milk had cost them twenty- 
two cents a pound. Under 
these circumstances, their 
first move was to slam the 
gates of the country milk 
plants. The farmers were 
told that their milk was not 
wanted. 


Where To Find Markets? 


The League was’ appealed to, 
and tried to find markets for 
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A Dairymen’s League evaporating, condensing, and shipping 
plant at Whitesville, N. Y. 


During the summer it 
much as 125,000 pounds of milk daily 


handled as 


ization, and it may be that 
this hostility may some day 
force the dairymen—muc 

against their will—into the 
field of retail distribution. 
Indeed, it is safe to say that 
if the farmers had had their 
‘own way they would never 
have gone beyond the point 


an of selling their milk at a fair 





price to whoever wanted to 
buy it. They have been 
forced beyond this point by 
the economic necessities of 
the situation. They had no 





the milk. It did—but at 
scandalously low prices. 
More and more it became 
evident that the League 
would have to step forward 
and be something more than 
a mere selling agent. It 
would have to take the 
farmers’ milk. It would have 
to continue to sell this milk 
to distributors as in the past. 
But what it could not sell 
at fair prices it would have 
to manufacture into various 
milk products—evaporated 
and condensed milk, pow- 








Dairymen’s League ice-cream is advertised largely throughout 
e territory; prominent outdoor locations like this one in 


Watertown, N. Y., are preferred 


desire to cut a splurge in the 
world of business. They did 
not think of themselves as 
advertising and merchandis- 
ing experts. They would 
rather have remained simply 
dairy farmers. But, having 
been compelled to take this 
step, they are not going to 
turn back and, furthermore 
they are making good an 

will go forward. 

The result is that today the 
Dairymen’s League Coopera- 
tive Association owns some 
150. milk plants scattered 
throughout its territory. 
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does a yearly business of well over $60,- 
000,000 and has more than $4,000,000 
invested in land, buildings and equipment. 
Its operations are by no means confined 
to this country; its condensed milk, for 
instance, has been sold not only in Europe, 
but in South Africa, Siam, and China. 
That’s pretty far for the long arm of the 
dairy farmer to stretch, isn’t it? 


Following the Product 


But the great contribution of the League 
to the history of cooperative selling is 


the fact that it not merely manufactures * 


these products—evaporated and _ con- 
densed milk, milk powder, butter, cheese, 
casein, cottage-cheese, ete.—but it adver- 
tises and markets them as well, under the 
Dairymen’s League brand. Throughout 
all of the League advertising runs a char- 
acteristic curve shaped like a semi-ellipse; 
and where colors are used, this.is printed 
with the background in blue and the curve 
in white. Thegsame curve and the same 
color scheme are repeated on all cartons 
and cans containing Dairymen’s League 
products; on the shelves in a grocery this 
helps to link them up with Dairymen’s 
League advertising, while repetition of 
the same design in the advertising, ties 
together the different Dairymen’s League 
products. Thus, if a housewife has 
bought Dairymen’s League evaporated 
milk and been pleased with it, she is 
likely to buy the League’s ice-cream when 
it is advertised in the same manner and 
under the same emblem. 


The Great Ice-Cream Campaign 


The ice-cream is the latest League product 
to be put on the market last summer, and 
a study of the manner in which this was 
done gives us a key to League methods in 
general. Ice-cream offers a splendid out- 
let for milk, and there is the additional 
advantage that its period of biggest sales 
comes when there is much surplus milk, 
but there are certain difficulties that must 
be met. There are no wholesale houses; 
there is no way to store ice-cream, except 
for a very short time, and every quart 
manufactured in excess of sales represents 
just so much dead loss. In marketing 
the ice-cream, therefore, it was necessary 
to obtain retail dealers in advance. 


Advertising, Plus 72,000 Salesmen 


To accomplish this, two methods were 
resorted to. The first, of course, was 
advertising. The second was the use of a 
force of some 72,000 salesmen. What 
corporation has ever been able to employ 
so many solicitors in calling upon dealers? 
But the League was able to put that 
many men to work merely by inserting 
notices to that effect in its official organ. 

A force of paid salesmen backed up the 
missionary talks of the members, and 
little difficulty was experienced in obtain- 
ing representation in practically every 
city, town, village and hamlet within the 
territory that the League had chosen for 
its campaign. Incidentally, the three 
ice-cream plants established at Auburn 
and Carthage, N. Y. and at Milton, Pa., 
are so situated with regard to railroads, 
high-power trolley freight lines, highways, 
etc., that quick distribution can be ob- 
tained to most of Central and Western 
New York and to a considerable propor- 
tion of Pennsylvania as well. 


Getting Ice-Cream Eaters To Buy 


The 72,000 salesmen, meanwhile, had not 
been “fired.” They had done their in- 
troductory work tactfully, so as to create 
and increase the dealers’ good will for the 
new Dairymen’s League product. Now 
they were given the job of making sure 
that the retail stores would have plenty of 
demand for the ice-cream. Not only did 
they themselves order it, but they talked 
ice-cream—Dairymen’s League ice-cream 
—to their neighbors, and made sure that 
at picnics, fairs and other outdoor events, 
whether or not conducted by farm or- 
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ganizations, Dairymen’s League ice-cream 
would be specified. This winter they will 
do the same with regard to church sociables 
and other indoor events, for although the 
sale of ice-cream is naturally greatest in 
the summer, it will be made the year 
round. 

The first outdoor advertising was a big 
twenty-four sheet poster that was what is 
called a “teaser.’’ It was merely to arouse 
interest, and said: ‘The Dairymen’s 
League will announce a delicious pure 
food product. Watch this space.” Sub- 
sequent posters showed the pail and 
carton designed by the League as ice- 
cream containers; each, of course, bore 
the characteristic League design in blue 
and white. 

The newspaper advertising in the towns 
within reach of the three ice-cream plants 
used the tremendous reputation which the 
League has in those parts. ‘“‘You know 
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In Constantinople, Dairymen’s League 

milk products are advertised in French 

and Turkish; this is one of the adver- 
tisements in the former language 








the Dairymen’s League,”’ the reader was 
told in effect. “If it makes ice-cream you 
can be mighty sure it’s good ice-cream. 
Well, we’re making it now, and you just 
ought to try it!” The advertising told 
how carefully the cream was made, how 
rich and good it was and emphasized its 
purity. Furthermore, consumers were 
reminded that ice-cream is very nutri- 
tious; the phrase ‘‘it’s food!’ appeared on 
both the carton and pail. 

One of the best’ of the advertisements, 
which shows pretty well just how the 
League sold its ice-cream, reads as follows: 





YOU WILL LIKE THIS ICE- 
CREAM—AND IT WILL BE 
GOOD FOR YOU 











When the Dairymen’s League began the 
manufacture of ice-cream it was laid down 
as the first rule that the quality should be 
the highest possible to attain. 

The members insist that their ice-cream 
shall be made from pure milk and rich cream 
and that all other ingredients—fresh fruit 
juices, flavors, and sugar—shall be the best. 
The actual making of the ice-cream is com- 
mitted to highly trained men. 

“ The result is a pure, wholesome food that 
pleases your taste and does your Bete. good. 

You know about the Dairymen’s League 
Cooperative Association, Inc. Perhaps you 
are a member—at least many of your friends 
on farms in your locality are members. 

You know that Dairymen’s League mem- 
bers market their products cooperatively, 
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and that they have pledged their reputation 
to sell only products of quality. 

They are able to make good this pledge 
because they own their own cows, milk 
plants, creameries and factories, thus con- 
trolling ‘‘from cow to table’ every factor 
essential to maintaining the purity and qual- 
ity of Dairymen’s League Brand products. 

You may buy this ice-cream in whatever 
flavor you desire and be confident of its 
purity. As for the taste, that is left entirely 
to the judgment you will have the first time 
you try it—and the hundredth time. The 
quality will not vary. 

Tell your dealer to send you Dairymen’s 
League Ice-Cream. If he has none he can 
get it for you. When you send the children 
to buy ice-cream, tell them to ask for Dairy- 
men’s League Ice-Cream. 

Of course, the best advertising on earth 
would have been worthless unless the ice- 
cream itself was good. And it was good! 
It was so good it completely outclassed 
its competitors; the only ice-cream that 
could be compared. to it was the best 
home-made, or the high-priced creams 
of a few confectioners of the larger cities. 


An Unexpected Result 


The law of New York State provides that 
ice-cream must contain at least eight per 
cent butterfat. The League adopted a 
standard considerably higher than this, 
and not only secured a clear lead over 
most of its competitors, but helped its own 
sales in another and somewhat unexpected 
way. Other ice-cream manufacturers, see- 
ing that their creams would not bear com- 
parison with the League’s, were com- 
pelled to raise the butterfat content of 
their products. And of course the League 
sells fresh cream! 


Advertising Fluid Milk 


Long before ice-cream manufacture was 
begun, the League was advertising milk. 
“Why advertise milk?” lots of people 
would ask. Doesn’t every one know that 
milk is good to drink? Yes, but folks 
must continually be reminded of that. 
And that is not all. They have to be con- 
tinually told that milk is a food, probably 
the best food; that children simply must 
drink it, and that the rest of us certainly 
ought to drink it. That is why the 
League has taken big space in New York 
City and other newspapers, and has put 
up big advertising signs—one even that 
looks down on Broadway and 42d street, 
—the very heart of the world’s greatest 
city—just to tell consumers about milk— 
how good it is, how much good it does you. 
The League doesn’t sell milk at retail, but 
its leaders realize that everything which 
makes men, women and children drink 
more milk helps the organization. and 
makes its merchandising problems easier. 


Troubles and Prospects 


The League’s sales are so enormous that 
all the money spent for advertising and 
management expenses is but a drop in the 
bucket. But some money is spent this 
way, of course, and the members of the 
League must pay for it. There is some 
dissatisfaction on this account, and more 
because the League has been holding back 
part of its payments to members, usually 
about 6 per cent, to be used in payment 
for plants and equipment as they are 
bought. In place of these amounts, the 
member receives a Certificate of Indebted- 
ness, which represents his personal interest 
or share in the property thus bought. Of 
course most League’ members understand 
and approve, but there must always be 
some who do not. 

Then the League has the usual troubles 
with dairymen who like well enough to 
get the advantage of the fair prices the 
organization has secured for milk, but who 
will not go into the pool, and even spread 
false reports and rumors about it. But 
these are minor annoyances. On the whole, 
League members are loyal and heartily back 
of the manufacturing, advertising, and sell- 
ing systems in force. It seems there is 
a bright future ahead of the organization. 
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December Jobs for the Farm Bloc 


ITH Congress again in session and the Tariff and Bonus 

settled for awhile, it is time to pass the laws for encouraging 
the consumption of pure rich milk, full of vitamines, and the 
use of pure new warm wool in clothing. Also to set up a new 
and permanent piece of machinery for Productive and Marketing 
Credit for farmers, to relieve the War Finance Corporation of 
this load. 

The Farm Bloc should and doubtless will get busy. It is 
up to our friend ArTHuR Capper to prove that he is another 
KENYON, and we think the chances are he will. 

As to the subsidy to farmers and other exporters, known as 
the Ship Subsidy, we are not so sure. Nor as to the subsidy to 
Henry Forp at Muscle Shoals. 
It is our impression that too 
many people know too little about 
the real facts in both of these 
proposals, 


Attention Ford Owners 


EORGE G. BROWN says— 

and he ought to know—that 
the average Ford is a much less 
efficient machine than we think. 
Considering its weight, a Ford 
touring car ought to get from 25 
to 30 miles to the gallon of ‘‘gas,” 
whereas the average is certainly 
not more than 18. 

Since gasoline is very high in 
Europe, they have to study this 
question closely, and a foreign 
light car will do from 35 to 60 
miles to the gallon. Mr. Brown 
thinks that the trouble with the 
Ford is that its carbureter is badly 
designed to begin with, and that 
the motor generally gets much 
less care than it deserves. A car 


that tested 17.6 miles to the gallon ( aie 3 ae ™ 
did 26 miles with an improved ay is ie fill! 
carbureter, and 29 after it had a f = 4 
good overhauling. \S 


This may sound like propa- 
ganda for carbureter manufac- 
turers and motor repair shops, but 
it isn’t. If Mr. Brown is right, 
Mr. Forp’s carbureter is wasting 400,000,000 gallons of Mr. 
RoOcKEFELLER’S gasoline every year, and it ought to be stopped. 


Unbusinesslike Business 


ENRY C. WALLACE, of Washington and Des Moines, 

was once upon a time an editor of a farm paper, and the 
editorial habit of hitting the nail squarely on the head still 
sticks to him. 

Here is what Secretary WALLACE said the other day to 
some Ohio people, and since he no longer writes editorials for 
Wallaces’ Farmer, he will not mind if we make an editorial of it 
for Our Folks: 

“The farmer is the only large producer who produces with- 
out informing himself carefully as to future demand; who sells 
at the price the buyer is willing to pay; who does not condition 
his products carefully for market; who dumps them in huge 
quantities soon after produced; and who, therefore, pays high 
charges of all sorts to other people to do what he ought to do 
for himself.” 

There it is, and every word of it gospel truth. Judged as 
a business by the standards of other kinds of business, farming is 
an occupation in which no one but a lunatic would engage. 
Hard work, honesty, and good judgment will run any other 
business profitably, but the farmer can use all these and still go 





broke just the same, except when a succession of lucky chances, 
pure accidents, as it were, turn his losses into a profit. 

On the whole, farming prospers. Not much, as Mr. DooLEy 
says, but some. How much more it would prosper, and how much 
better it would be for the country, if that prosperity were the 
sure reward for those who deserve it, instead of a favor handed 
out blindly by a blind Fortune. 


Cure Diseases, Not Symptoms 


8 ane DING lower freight-rates on farm products is a 
waste of effort unless railroad operating costs can be reduced. 
It is treating a symptom, not curing the disease. When farmers 
are firmly and effectively organized in large units for selling their 
products, we can get selling prices 
that will pay a profitable rate to 
the railroads, and still leave a 
profit for ourselves. 


The Sucker Catchens 


HEN the oil-stock and other 

get-rich-quick outfits tire of 
other means of landing their vic- 
tims, they often try the plan of 
appealing to their sporting blood. 

“Outside of trust funds,” says 
a certain oil-stock market sheet, 
“there seems no reason why any 
red-blooded American should not 
take whatever degree of financial 
risk he sees fit, for the sake of 
the opportunity for large profit. 
Our position as brokers and 
dealers is, and at all times has 
been, strictly consistent with these 
general principles. We have 
pointed out the risks in specu- 
lative investments, we have said 
that certain people by nature were 
not adapted to adventure, finan- 
cial or otherwise, and then we 


~ . 
\ ~ ag SS have advised those who really 


want to get ahead, to accept the 
necessary risk for the sake of the 
opportunity. . . . . 

“If you go adventuring with 
money, you take a risk. That is 
as true and plain as that two 
and two make four. Don’t forget it. But people do, and 
always have, and always will, make big money by risking total 
loss. And that is as true and plain as that three and one make 
four. If you were in the back seat when Nature passed around 
the spirit of adventure, which is the spirit of far-sightedness and 
courage and grit and progress, don’t speculate.” 

The inference is plain enough. If you are a poor sport and 
a cheap skate, stick to safe investments. If you are a red- 
blooded citizen and a good sport, come on in—take a chance— 
we dare you. 

Here is a good working rule on investments and speculation; 


paste it in your hat: As soon as you have $100,000 in money or 


property, paying you an income of not less than $4,000 a year 
and not more than $6,000, and invested in such a way that it is 
impossible to get it out suddenly in a moment of excitement to 
gamble with—then you are almost rich enough to think of 
risking $100 in oil-stock speculation. If!you are worth less than 
$100,000, you are too poor. 

Following this rule will not give you any of the thrills of 
thinking you are “red-blooded,” of pretending to yourself and 


your family and friends that you have the “spirit of adventure,” 3 
or “far-sightedness and courage and grit.’’ But it will keep some — 


good hard money in your pockets and out of the clutches of & 
gang of thieves. 
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HE winter following a trip to 

California, my wife and I went to 

Florida to look into the growing 
of oranges in that sunny clime, and to 
determine whether or not it would be wise 
for us to own a grove and give up our 
farm in Michigan. Our California obsér- 
vations had not been enough to make 
up our minds, and we were still on the 
fence. Our “orange-grove fever’”’ had not 
been entirely extinguished by what we had 
seen in the West—it persisted and even 
grew hotter instead of cooler. 

The first thing that happened was that 
we fell in love with Florida and its pleasant 
climate, just as we had fallen in love with 
Southern California the winter before. We 
journeyed around and asked questions of 
settlers, and avoided real estate men. We 
opened our eves and our ears as widely as 
we could. We resolved to be calm and 
impartial and not in too big a hurry. 

The groves looked beautiful and the 
crop on the trees was very promising. The 
growers were cheerful, and seemed to be 
fairly prosperous and well enough satisfied. 
There was very little irrigation. Coopera- 
tive packing and marketing associations 
were much in evidence. Prices for the 
season’s crop were likely to be good. 


Too Many Groves for Sale 


Yet we were not quite convinced. For 
one thing, there were too many groves 
offered for sale. And for another, we did 
not like the thin, sandy soil in which 
many of the trees were growing. It 
looked white and poor and very dis- 
couraging to our northern eyes, except in 
occasional pieces of “hammock” land or 
where swampy land had been reclaimed by 
drainage systems. Such land looked rich 
and good, but was usually planted to 
vegetables, or something else than oranges. 
On the Indian River and a few other 
places we found groves on splendid soil, 
but not many of them were for sale and 
the price asked was always very high. 

“How about fertilizer?’”’ I asked one 
sandy-soil grower, whose ground looked 
almost like beach sand. 


Fertilizer All the Time 


His place was not for sale, and he told me 
the truth. ‘It takes a lot of it,” said he, 
“and it is needed every year just as regu- 
lar as clockwork. No fertilizer, no tree 
growth, no good oranges, no profit. We 
have to use it whether or not we have the 
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“Shall We Grow Florida Oranges?”’ 


By Walter Andrews 


money to pay for it. Most of us have to 
borrow at the bank in order to get it, and 
then, later, when we pay back those loans 
it takes a big slice out of our profits. This 
is all right enough in good years when 
orange prices are satisfactory, but in bad 
years—and all farmers have some bad 
years in any line, North or South—the 
fertilizer toll hits some of us pretty hard, 
and maybe we don’t catch up for several 
seasons. The banks are pretty good to us, 
though, and usually carry us along, until 
brighter times come. But paying interest 
on money for fertilizer is discouraging 





miles southward. At that awful time 

the groves up there were nearly all 

wiped out, and it took years to estab- 
lish new groves down here, where we hope 
no severe freeze will ever reach us. We 
can hardly be sure, though, as there does 
not seem to be any such thing as an ab- 
solutely frostproof locality in the United 
States. We call this section ‘frostproof ’ 
but it is only relatively so.” 


Warm Water Protection 


“What do you mean by ‘water protec- 
tion’?”’ I inquired casually. 

“Locating your grove on the right side, 
the leeward side, of a body of water—-a 
lake or a bay or wide river. Most of our 








Florida has much fertile black muck land which can be reclaimed by drainage; 
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when this is available, however, it is generally seized upon for tomatoes or other 
market vegetables, not citrus fruits. On the right, a young orange grove, planted 
on some of the sand soil that looked “white and poor” to Mr. Andrews 


business, because this sand is so light and 
leachy that it won’t hold fertility any 
more than it would hold salt—it quickly 
leaches away and is lost.” 

After listening to his story and com- 
paring in my mind his soil with the rich 
an on my Michigan farm, his grove did 
not look quite so enticing as it had looked 
a few moments before. 


The Freeze Peril 


“Do you have to use fire-pots here, as 
they do in California?” I asked him. 
“Yes, and no. Most of us depend on 
water protection instead of fire-pots, 
though the pots or smudge fires are used 
in many places. Water protection—and 
locating your grove far enough south—are 
the main reliances in Florida. Since the 
big freeze years ago, practically the whole 
orange industry has moved a good many 











- A Florida orange grove in full bearing; miany 


ves are placed in clearings in 
the pine woods, as this is 





cold spells are what we call ‘Northers,’ 
and they of course come from a northerly 
direction. The theory is that these cold 
winds are tempered before they reach the 
grove, by having to pass over the warm 
water. And the theory seems to.work, as 
a general thing. Unfortunately for our 
peace of mind, however, we all realize that 
it is possible to have a freeze without a 
northerly wind, and in that event wate 
protection would not help us much. And 
that’s why we ought to have fire-pots in 
reserve for just such an occasion. Most 
of us can’t afford the expense of extra 
protection of this kind, so we go along, 
taking our chances and hoping for the 
best. I have been here fifteen years and 
have never lost a whole crop vet. Let’s 


.talk about something else. It makes me 


nervous to think about freezes, so I try to 
keep the idea entirely out of my head. I’ve 
been frank with you, because you and I 
both came from the same state and know 
some of the same folks up there. If you 
buy a grove you ought to know these 
things, and then make up your mind not 
to worry.” 


How Not To Worry 


I thanked him warmly and drove away, 
admiring the yellowing fruit on _ his 
healthy looking trees, but shuddering at 
the thought of what a real freeze might 
mean to him if it ever came. I hoped, for 
his sake, that it never would. And I fell 
to wondering whether I was the kind of a 
fellow who could invest, say, $10,000, in an 
orange grove and then comfortably and 
hopefully “take my chances.” He was 
doing it, and so were many others, and 
most of them seemed to be enjoying life 
pretty well. But could J do it? Did I 
want to do it? Were the rewards and the 
climate worth it to me? The whole thing 
seemed to hinge on that. The state was 
all right, the groves and the people were 
all right—just as they had been all right 
in California—but was I the type of a 
Continued on page 29 
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PART Il 


HE chief prisoner went in search of 

the lesser. He found Ellie in a miser- 

able cell at the end of the passage under 
the stairs. She was seated on an uncovered 
cot, her thin hands clasped over her thin 
knees, her big, dreary eyes fixed on the 
dirty wall. 

“I didn’t tell 'em nothin’,” 
ing. 

“‘But where have they been hiding you?” 

“‘Nowheres. I been doin’ my _ work. 
Same’s always.”’ 

Tony sat down on the cot beside her. 

“*We’re safe for awhile. Mrs. Merriweather’s 
gone to a fune ral.’ 
“I know.” 
“And Mr. Merriweather’s upstairs, sick."’ 

She looked at him. “You mean drunk?”’ 
she inquired listlessly. 

“This gives us our chance.”’ 

“We kin’t git off’n the island.”’ 

“Just you w ait. I m going to look around.’ 

*“’"Tain’t no use. 

“T’ll see about that.’’ Tony started toward 
the common-room. “But wait; first I want 
you to tell me what you hadn’t time to téll 
me the other day—about that cry in the 
night, you know. Who was it hurt Mrs. 
Merriweather?” 

He had to coax her again, even there, with 
no fear of eavesdroppers, and then he could 
just catch her breath at his ear: 

“It’s him!”’ 
“‘Merriweather? In He: ven’ s name how! 

“I—I don’t know. But it’s him. I know 
it’s him.”’ 

More she would not say. 
that. 

He made another tour cf the island, but 
returned from it as much a prisoner as ever. 
The search consumed hours, for it was 
directed by the thoroughness of despair. 
The drawbridge was secure, its padlock tight, 
its chain heavy; there was no file to be found, 
nor materials from which to make one. He 
could not successfully chop the pole free 
with the ax that lay by the wood-pile, be- 
eause, as he vividly recalled, its full length 
only just reached across the narrowest 
portion of the rushing gap between the island 
and the shore. Boat there was none; he 
was no swimmer, nor could the strongest, he 
believed, survive that howling flood. 

Twilight was falling when he came back to 
the inn. He tiptoed upstairs and explored 
the accessible rooms there. Except for one 
furnished like his own and Maria’s, they 
were all bare. Then he had an inspiration: 

Merriweather was indubitably armed, but 
might be stupefied. At all events, the 
chance, if only for Ellie’s sake, must be taken. 
Tony resolved to climb the roof and drop 
through the skylight in an attempt to get 
from the little man the key of the drawbridge. 

Tony went again to ‘the common-room. 
Maria kept some paper there, and a pencil 
hanging by the fireplace, and among the 
kindling Tony found something else that he 
wanted—an envelope. It had been used 
before; it was an old envelope addressed to 


was her greet- 


pr? 


He left it at 


_ Merriweather at a post-office box in Bluns- 


tonville. The letter had been opened by 
forcing the flap. Tony, with a kitchen- 
knife, made shift to scratch out the old 
address and substituted this one: 
Officer Commanding 
Detachment State Police, 
Leeds, Penn’a. 

With the fewest possible words, he de- 
scribed Ellie’s predicament, and then, the 
better to bait his lure, stated that there was 
on the island an unnamed man who, if not a 
deserter, had at least irregularly and per- 
haps fraudulently secured his discharge from 
the A. E. F There Was no signature. 

He found Ellie in the falling shadows on 
the miserable cot. 

“What have you been doing all this time?” 

“Waitin’. You said to.” 

She might not have moved since he left her! 

“Does Mr. Merriweather write letters?”’ 

“Now ’n then.” 

“‘How does he mail them?” 

**Leaves ‘em in the hig room. First person 
*at goes acrost, him‘er her, takes ’em along.” 

Divided between the desire for clarity and 
the pressing need for haste, Tony explained 
the second part of his plan. She was to 
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take this letter which he’ now handed her 
and hide it so that she would always have it 
about her. When she saw some letters piled 
for posting, in the common-room, she was to 
pick out one addressed to a business firm, 
steam that open upon her first opportunity, 
enclose Tony's letter and reseal Merri- 
weather's, returning the latter, as soon as 
might be, to the place where she had found it. 
“Can you read?” 
“Oh, yes!” There was pride in the reply. 
“I spell out the words, when they ain’t too 
long.” 
He instructed her to be sure that the 
enclosure was made in a business letter, in 





against the house, on the unshuttered 
side, and thus made his way to the roof. 
It was a peaked roof with an appalling 
pitch of moss-grown shingles interspersed 
with patches of Peach Bottom slate; a series 
of tottering chimneys broke its topmost 
edge. He had scaled it near the end farther 
from the sky light, in order to lessen the 
chances of alarming Merriweather by any 
bang of the ladder against the caves, and now 
his task was to climb to the ridge and work 
his way along that to the skylight. Once 
there, he would drop upon his enemy. 

He slipped off his shoes, yoked them by 
their laces and hung them around his neck. 
Then, sprawling flat against the steep in- 
cline, he began to wriggle slowly upward on 
his belly, propelling himself with his toes and 
fingers. The shingles were old and rotten; 














“Who was it that hurt Mrs. Merriweather?” 


some envelope addressed to a company. He 
rehearsed the forms; he went over his in- 
structions again and again. 
_Ellie dully accepted the letter. “But ’t 

ain’t no use. He'll find it out, somehow.” 

“Somehow? How? 

“T dunno. He always does. Anythin’. 

“Well, we’ve got to try it, anyhow. Now 
I’m going to see if I can’t get the bridge-key 
away from Merriweather.” 

Tony rose, listened for sounds, then hur- 
ried out of doors, found the ladder, placed it 
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W hat Has Happened 


Anthony Tortona, a war victim of 
amnesia, in a Camp Dix hospital, was 
claimed by a little man who called him- 
self John J. Knight. Anthony knew he 
was not John J. Knight, Jr., but in the 
spirit of adventure said he was. He was 
taken to an island in the midst of a 
roaring river in an isolated part of 
Pennsylvania. The only crossing was 
by means of a telegraph pole lowered by 
a windlass. On crossing this he saw, 
standing by his captor’s side, a huge 
woman who was introduced as Tony’s 
mother. The house was old, but the. 
meal served by the giantess was excel- 
lent. That night he was awakened by 
a piercing shriek. On trying the door 
he found it locked. Tony soon dis- 
covered that he was a prisoner on the 
island but could not find out why they 
held him. The only other person there, 
was a girl of fourteen who was in great 
fear of Merriweather and his wife, 
Maria. Days and weeks went by and 
at last, when Maria left the island to 
attend a funeral, Tony thought he had 
a chance to escape. : 
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the yielding moss turned slippery as soon as 
he seized it. Twice he thought himself slip- 
ping backward; he was held by tearing 
blindly with clutching finger-nails and finding 
the slightest of handholds at spots where 
shingles had been blown away by long- 
forgotten storms. 

Somehow, he reached the top. He hauled 
himself astride the peak and, seeing a dim 
glow in the roof ahead of him, struggled 
toward it. A little later and he was looking 
down into Merriweather’s room. 

The room was .papered and carpeted in 
Turkey red; lamps of a dozen oriental 
countries and as many religions hung, un- 
lighted, from the sloping ceiling. On the 
walls, gilt-framed paintings jostled one an- 
other above the low divan. Tony could see 
several bookcases that must contain the 
works of Shakespeare. He could see an easel 
with a palette leaning against its blank can- 
vas and a mahlstick propped at the side. 
These things he saw by the light from a 
medieval seven-branch candlestick placed on 
a library table in the center of the room. 

Beside that table, with the brandy bottle 
two-thirds empty at his elbow, sat Martin 
F. T. Merriweather. Tony was directly 
above. The man was declaiming ‘‘Juliet’’ in 
his best imitation of a woman’s voice: 

“Hist! Romeo, hist!—O for a falconer’s 

voice, 

To lure this tassel-gentle back again! 

ae is hoarse, and may not speak 


oud; 

Elie” would I tear the cave where Echo 

ies,— 

And make her airy tongue more hoarse 

than mine.’ 

Tony chuckled. Merriweather uncrossed 
his slim legs, and from beneath the book, @ 
heavy army-automatic slid to the floor. 

The soldier’s fingers explored the skylight’s 


Continued on page 77 
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Real Naptha—that marvelous dirt-loosener used 
by professional dry-cleaners—cannot be obtained in 
prepared-flake form. The only way, therefore, to give 
your washing-machine the benefit of naptha is to make 
your own Fels-Naptha flakes (or soap-paste) as needed, 
on washday. Do this for cleaner clothes. 

Wet the clothes; and either shave the Fels-Naptha 
directly into the washing-machine, or make a soap 
paste (using your usual amount of soap); let them 
soak a few minutes. The real naptha will go through 
every thread, loosen the dirt for the sudsy water to 
flush away, then vanish—leaving the clothes clean, 
sweet, sanitary. 

No matter how you wash,clothes, Fels-Naptha will 
wash them cleaner, more quickly, safely and thoroughly. 
For Fels-Naptha is more than soap. [It is more than 
soap’ and naptha. It is the exclusive Fels-Naptha 
blend of splendid soap and real naptha in a’ way that 
brings out the best in these two great cleaners. 
Directions inside every wrapper. 


TES Fels-Naptha’s wonderful efficiency. Send 2c in stamps for 
sample bar. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia. 


jue your Washing-machine 


the bene t of naptha 
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For washing- . 
machine use chip 
Fels-Naptha di- 
rectly into the ma- 
chine (see illustra- 
tion) or, as some 
women prefer, 
make a soap-paste, 
by dissolving a bar 
of Fels-Naptha in 
a half-gallon of 
warm water, 
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Real naptha! You can tell 
by the smell 


Farm wives are enthusiastic about the 

way Fels-Naptha cleans and sweetens 

milk pails, strainers, separators and 

other dairy utensils. ‘‘No other soap 
like Fels-Naptha,”’ says one. 









The original and genuine naptha soap, in the 
red-and-green wrapper. Buy it in the con- 
venient ten-bar carton, 
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A Full Day’s Work 


You don’t have to worry about bro- 
ken sections or buckled bars. The 
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has instantly removable blades. 
When a blade is broken or dull, all 
you need do is to pull a small key, 
slip out the old blade and key in the 
new one. Done in a minute, 
but tighter than you could 
ever rivet it. You don’t even 
have to take the bar out of 
the machine. 


No time lost in changing bars 
or going back to the barn after 
anewone. Nodragonthema- 
chine from using dull blades, 
when it is only a minute’s time 
to put in a whole set of sharp 
ones, 


Guaranteed! 

The A-M-F Sickle bar is guaran 
teed foroneyear fromdateof pur= 
chase. Drop forged steel head, 
welded to the truss-built bar. 
Rust proofed by the A-M-FIn- 
traloy Process. 


Made for every standard make 

of mowing machine. See it at 

your dealers, or write us for 
descriptive circulars. 





American Machine 


& Foundry Company 
511 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


- —_ 


_FARM WAGONS 


High or low 
wheels — steel 














wood wheels to fit any running 

r. Wagon parts of all 

inds. Write today for free 
catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 








12 Elm St. Quincy, tll. 
9 CORDS IN 10 HOURS 


BY ONE MAN. It's KING OF THE WOODS, Saves money ind 
backache. Send for FREE catalog No. B15 showing low 
price and latest improvements. First order gets agency. 


Folding Sawing Machine Co., 1005 East 75th St, Chicago, Ill. 
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By A. H. de Graff 





VERY fall and spring there are 
farm auctions in most localities, and 


you can often find bargains at-them 
if you are careful in buying. In an 
experience covering about fifteen years, I 
have noticed certain peculiarities about 
the farm auction, and some of these 
follow. 

In the first place, junk always goes for 
far more than it is worth. Of course, this 
is partly because junk is worth so little, 
but even if one puts an extravagant valu- 
ation on it, it goes above this at most 
auctions. Worn-out pieces of harness, 
old irons, broken scythes, ete., are lumped 
together and often the bidding is spirited. 
Such stuff as the writer burns every year 
or so (to get rid of it) will often bring 
several dollars at auction. 

Good stuff seldom brings what it is 
worth for use. have seen mowing- 
machines which I know had not cut over 
thirty acres of grass go for $25 (cost $48 
new), and at the same auction an old 
worn-out one go for 


Wagons seem to go pretty cheap. I 
have three wagons, two of which were 
bought at auctions. I paid $25 for one 
without a box and $30 for one with a 
double box, spring seat and whiffletrees. 
The gear alone, without box or whiffle- 
trees, at that time cost $65. I have used 
both of these wagons, (six and eight years 
respectively) some of the time on the 
road hauling stone, and they have stood 
out-of-doors a good deal of the time. 


Loss in Selling Value 


It is a well-known fact that the first 
year after one buys a new machine there 
is by far the greatest loss in selling value. 
Often after one year you can not get more 
than one-half or three-fourths of the price 
paid. That is the very time I like to buy. 

There is also a lot of difference between 
auctions as to the possibility of picking up 
bargains. Off-season auctions are likely 
to be unsatisfactory to the man selling 
and correspondingly satisfactory to the 
buyers. If the day 
is very unpleasant, 





$12.50. High-priced 
machinery usually 
goes for a smaller 
proportion of its in- 
itial price than small 
stuff. Plows, har- 
ness, walking cul- 
tivators and other 
small things that 
are in constant use 
have a_ tendency 
to go for all they 
are worth or more. 
Bobs seem usually 
to go for far less 
than they are 
worth.- I have seen 
a set of good bobs 
sold for $1.25 and 
others for $2 to $M. 
These auctions were 
in the spring and ; 
the snow was gone. The bidders did not 
want to haul them home. 

There seems to be a strange lack of 
foresight among auction crowds which 
makes a tool that is not needed during 
the next two or three months go for much 
less than one which will be needed imme- 
diately. As an example of this, I attended 
an auction for the purpose of buying a 
nearly new corn-planter. There was a 
chattel mortgage on it and the price went 
up enough to cover it. I paid $42 for it, 
I think, and the next year they cost $90. 
I do not know just what they were worth 
at the time I bought mine, but think it 
was over $80. It was practically new. 


The Time To Buy 


There were also a hay-loader and side- 
delivery rake to be sold. This was just 
at the time when tools were skyrocketing, 
but the auction was in the winter, and no 
one seemed to want to bid at all. I had 
a good loader and side-delivery rake at 
home and did not need them any more 
than a cow needs side pockets, but I 
could not let them go for nothing. I did 
let the loader go, as it needed some re- 

airs, but bid in the rake at $16.50. I 

auled. it home, left it out behind the 
barn, and at the beginning of haying a 
man came to me, gave me $50 cash and 
hauled it away. There were,at least two 
men in the crowd that needed those tools, 
and one bought a set of new ones the 
following summer at a price around $200. 
Whether it is lack of foresight or lack of 
cash I am unable to tell, but I have found 
it good policy to go to off-season auctions 
to buy things I need, as they always go 
cheap. This is almost a universal rule. 





All looking for bargains at the auction 


there is likely to 
be a small atten- 
dance, hence prices 
should be lower. A 
small auction will 
draw a smaller 
crowd, with the 
same result. If the 
weather tempts you 
to go to an auc- 
tion, and you have 
not much to do at 
home, be sure that 
you will have a lot 
of neighbors in the 
same boat, and 
there will bea 
crowd at the sale. 
An auction at an 
out-of-the-way 
place will be poor- 
ly attended, though since the advent of 
the ubiquitous flivver it is hard to im- 
agine an out-of-the-way place. On 
the other hand, you can not put a mowing- 
machine or a grain-binder in a flivver, 
and many who will bid will let these im- 
plements alone. 


When and What To Buy 


Buy- bobs in the spring, wagons in the 
fall, horses in the fall (if you have plenty 
of fodder), haying tools in the fall or 
winter, ete. They will be cheap then. 

If there are quite a few auctions coming 
one right after the other, you are a lot 
more likely to get bargains at those toward 
the last than at the first two or three or 
the last one or two. The reason is that at 
the first two or three the wants of the 
surrounding farmers have not yet been 
filled, and at the last one or two, there are 
likely to be a few men who have held off, 
looking for something extra cheap, and 
see that this is their last chance to avoid 
paying the new price for something that 
they must have, and who therefore bid 
what they need up to its full value or more. 

As to the actual bidding, it is often 
possible to make one bid which is fairly 
high but is less than the thing would be 
run up to, and have it struck off to you. 
At one auction I was picking up some 
cows. They had been starting in at $20 
and running gradually up to $40 or $50 
ahead. I started one in at $30, there was 
a bid of $31 and I got her at $32. There 
seemed to be something in the psychology . 
of the crowd that made them avoid her 
because she had started higher than the 
rest. Perhaps it was because there are 


Continued on page 70 
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UPON 


HIS is the du Pont Oval..... It is the trade-mark only 

of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, and appears 
only on products made by E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Company. 





You will find it on the labels of Paints, Varnishes, Enamels, Lacquers 
—a complete line of such products that beautify and protect your 
home, your factory, your car, your furniture, etc. 


It identifies the lovely articles of Pyralin Toiletware that adorn your 
wife’s dressing-table. 


It is stamped upon the rolls of Fabrikoid that go to the country’s 
great makers of automobiles and furniture, for upholstery ..... to 
the makers of fine luggage and to the bookbinders and half a 
hundred other industries. 


The textile mills, the leather plants and two score other manufac- 
turing industries find the du Pont Oval on the containers of the 
Dyes they use. 


It identifies the Explosives which release the ores needed by industry 
and fuel to keep you warm, which blast paths through mountain 
and forest for your roads, which clear and drain land: for larger 
crops bringing food for your table at lower cost. On shotgun 
shells, it insures the safety and accuracy of your shooting. 


And users of Pigments, Acids and Heavy Chemicals of many varie- 
ties, know this du Pont Oval as a mark of the highest quality. 


* * * 


The du Pont Oval appears on this varied, this seemingly unrelated 


family of products, because of the ability of du Pont Chemical 
Engineers, who have been able to utilize the chemical knowledge or 
the basic raw materials that we need in our prime industry :.... 
the making of explosives..... in making these articles that the 
du Pont Company feels are of value and service in other industries 
and to the public. 


In the future..... and now we can only glimpse it..... the 
du Pont Company hopes to contribute, as it has in the past, to the 
comfort, the security and the prosperity of the American home and 
American industry. 


The Chemical Engineer is a strange mingling 
of abilities..... a coupling of the man of sci- 
ence with the manufacturing expert. He is a 
chemist who knows manufacturing as well as his 
science, and who can take the laboratory’s dis- 
coveries or the experimental scale and put them 
into production on the larger scale of commerce. 
His province is the practical transformation of 
matter from useless to useful forms. And he has 
brought into the world’s manufacturing plants a 
new knowledge, a new set of abilities, that has 
revolutionized industry in the past generation. 











-I.DU PONT DE NEMOURS S& COMPANY ,Inc. Wilmington, Del. 


TRADE @pi> MARK 





This is one of a series of advertisements published 
that the public may have a clearer understanding 
of E.I.du Pont de Nemours & Co. and its products. 
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UT dividendsfrom your timber 
tract. From a 20 acre timber 
tract youcan cut lumber products 
worth $300 to $400 annually with- 
out impairing next year's yield. 

All you need is an “American” 
Tractor Special Saw Mill. Your 
tractor—a Fordson, Samson, I. H. 
C., Hart-Parr, Oil-Pull, Cletrac, 
Avery, or any two-plow tractoror 
gasoline engine furnishes ample 
power. Portable, easy to operate, 
economical to run. Larger sizes 
for larger power. 

Send for free booklet 

American Saw Mill Machinery Co. 

122 Main Street, Hackettstown, N. J. 


American 
Saw Mill 



















A farmer in Lancaster County, Pa., 
increased his wheat crop from 25 
bushels per acre to 37, and on part of 
his field to 56 bushels per acre by 
following the advice of one of my 
field demonstrators. 


Seed selection and the use of 


Nitrate of Soda 


did it and other farmers can do the 
same thing. Write for my FREE 
BULLETIN and learn how. 

Dr. William S. Myers, Director 
25 Madison Avenue New York 














Two Great Peaches 


Belle of Georgia is everywhere 
recognized as the best all-around 
white peach; Elberta has long 
been the standard main-crop 
ex ellow peach. An orchard com- 
ining these two great varieties 
will enable you to capture the 
best markets. 
Buy your Belle of Georgia and Xs 
Elberta Trees direct from Harrisons’ Nurseries and 
sure of superior quality. These trees are as fine as 
we have ever grown. 
Write today for special Price List of Fruits and Ornamentals. 
HARRISONS’ NURSERIES, Box 12, Berlin, 
“Largest Growers of Fruit Trees in the World’’ 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 
$3.50 Per Thousand. 2° Strong, Healthy. Tre: 
for all kinds solls. Full fine of Raspberries, “Black- 


berries, a: som s extra fine Grape 
pee. GREAT. Y REDUCED PRI S. Our customers 


ing big a acre from Se fruits. New 
pot hn catalogue free. Write toda 


BRIDGMAN NURSERY (0., ‘Bor 9, Bridgman, Michigan. 


LANT FRUIT TREES 


This Fall—Gain a Season 
Get our Price List of Northern-grown Fruit Trees, 
Small Fruits and Ornamentals. Moderate prices. Write 
today to the origina] Barnes’ Nursery, in business 32 years. 
ES’ BROS. NURSERY CO. 
Box 42, Yalesville, Conn. 


PEACH& APPLE 
TREES oitccrtortinrens 

















ip MEN WANTED $2.20, gcpentable tii 


demand. New plan. Complete cooperation, 
Commission paid weekly. Write for terms. 
Willems, Sons’ Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 








Renew your Subscription today 
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Fruit growers "and vegetable growers’ 





Be sure to attend 





meetings are in order. 


Me., is noted for them—the low 

bush kind. They grow wild there. 
The only cultivation—if that expresses it 
—is to burn over a section of land each 
year, so the bushes will get new wood and 
produce bigger berries. S. 


Four potatoes that weighed ten pounds 
were dug out of one hill by George Brooks, 
of Dayton, Wash. he 


A new canning peach has been developed 
by New Jersey Experiment Station. It is 
a seedling of Belle of Georgia. Some of 
the fruit was sent to canners’ associations 
last fall to see how it would behave in 
canning, and results were gratifying. The 
peach is a yellow-fleshed one. 


Now they are panning the Baldwin 
apple. New York growers say it winter- 
kills badly and that many orchards in 
Northern New York have been killed out. 
It will be a hard job to discourage the 
planting of Baldwins in the East, though. 
Just see what knocking has done for Ben 
Davis! 

Cabbage yellows, as we reported last 
year, is being licked to a standstill in 
Wisconsin by the use of disease-resistant 
strains. Last summer, which was a bad 
one for the disease, the disease-resistant 


Be is ote ? Washington county, 





strains showed up well. Strains of three 
varieties — Hollander, All-Seasons and 
Brunswick—have been developed. 


A blight-proof pear has been announced 
by H. C. Stiles, of Texas. The fruits are 
said to weigh eighteen ounces each. The 
tree has withstood floods in the overflow 
district for forty years and never has 
shown a sign of blight. It has produced 
as high as 1,000 pounds of fruit in a year. 


Will some one tell me why black rasp- 
berries wither and dry up just before they 
ripen? Hope some one has had experience 
and will inform me, as bushes are green 
with berries and dry up before they are 
ripe. Bushes, too. 

West Lebanon, Ind. Mrs. S. J. Whitten. 


A crew of workers spent two weeks this 
“fall in an orchard near Zillah, Wash., 
printing monograms on apples for several 
thousand boxes of Spitzenburgs contracted 
to a number of famous hotels. The name 
of the hotel, or the coat of arms, was 
stamped on the apples in blue ink with a 
rubber stamp, on the green side of the 
apple. After the coloring of the apple 
was fully developed and the fruit was 
picked, the ink was washed off, leaving in 
pale greenish-yellow outline the desired 
ae. FP. W. F., Washington. 


Granddaddy of Northwest Orchards 


—— is a photo of the oldest apple 
tree on the Pacific coast. It is the 
granddaddy of the great apple orchards 
of the Northwest. 

This tree, which stands at Vancouver, 
Wash., is ninety-six years old. It was 
planted i in 1826. It celebrated its ninety- 
sixth birthday this year by bearing a crop 
of apples. 

Some interesting tales are told about 


to embark for Fort Vancouver, seeds from 
the apples eaten were playfully slipped 
by some of the young ladies into the 
waist-coat pockets of the young men, and 
upon their arrival at their destination the 
men discovered the seeds and gave them 
to Jim Bruse, the gardener of the Fort, 
who planted the same.” The seeds pro- 
duced, among others, the now famous 
Continued on page 52 





this old tree. In 1824, Dr. 
John McLoughlin, Gover- 
nor of the Hudson’ Bay 
Company west of the Rocky 
Mountains, located the 
headquarters of his com- 
any where the city of 
ancouver is situated. The 
first account of this historic 
tree was written by Mrs. 
Narcisso Whitman, in 1836, 
while she was staying at 
Fort Vancouver at the 
home of Dr. McLoughlin, 
while -her husband, the 
peewee missionary, Dr. 
Marcus Whitman, was in 
the Walla Walla country 
looking for a location. An 
extract from her diary un- 
der date of September 12, 
1836, reads as follows: “I 
must mention the origin of 
these apples. A gentleman, 
twelve years ago, while at 
a party in London, put seeds 
of the apples which they 
ate, in his vest pocket. 
Soon afterwards he took a 
voyage to this country and 
left them here. Now they 
are greatly multiplied.” 
Another story of this old 
tree, not inconsistent with 
the quotation from Mrs. 
Whitman’s diary, is as fol- 
lows: “At a dinner party 
in London, about 1825, 
given in honor of some 
young gentlemen in the 
employ of the Hudson Bay 
Company, who were about 











The oldest cals tree on ihe Pacific ¢ coast, at 


Vancouver, Washington 
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Give Ingersolls for Christmas 





watch. 


guarantee. 





The Great 
American Watch 
More men use the Ingersoll 
Yankee than any other 
; © Million sold. 
Sturdy, reliable, good look- 
ing, it carries a sound 


HERE’S no gift like a 

watch, nothing used so 
much, consulted so often, 
carried so long. 

The Ingersoll you give 
now will be ticking Christ- 
mas Greetings next July— 
& next September, and so on 

4 through the years to come. 





in the dark. Jeweled mod- 


INGERSOLL WATCH CO., Inc. 
New York 


Chicago 


Prices slightly 
- higher in Canada 


Your dealer can show you 
Ingersolls to fit every purse 
and purpose. Sizes for men, 
women, boys, and girls. 
Radiolite dials that tell time 


els in nickel and gold-filled 
cases. At prices from $1.50 
to $9.00. 


7’ San Francisco 








The Best Watch i Reteuce ‘ 
ener Brae Gold-filled Same solid bridge-construc- 


The jeweled, 12-size Water- 
bury with a Radiolite dial. 
In gold-filled case, $8.00. 


$5.00 





Ingersoll Midget 


The smallest Ingersoll. For 


women, girls, and small 
ys. trong and 


looking. 
$3.00 


Reliance 





This Yankee Tells 
Time in the Dark 
The famous Ingetsoll Yan- 
kee equipped for telling 
time in the dark. Radium 
does it. Convenient under 
the pillow or out of doors 


at night. 
$2.50 










Seven jewels. 
Thin, bridge 
model.Choic 
of design. 


$9.00 










tion as used in expensive 

watches. Price only $6.00. 

In gold-filled case, $9.00. 
$6.00 








Midget Radiolite 
The Midget with a lumi- 
nous dial. Tells time in the 
dark. A good watch for 
travelers. 


$3.75 
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STOVER |: 


Combination Grinders 
Reduce Feeding Costs 


Owners of Stover Combination Grinders have better stoc 
—feed them at less cost than farmers without such a in 
Authorities agree und feed is best—that grinding saves 
grain. Profit by this advice! 


Feedase Feed at Cost of 
Only 8/10c per Pound 
of Milk Production 


Feeding costs as low as §/10c er of milk production 
have been obtained by users a Combination 
Grinder. 7 cows fed ground feed predeced as much as 10 
fed whole grain. This is a matter me should investigate. 


Mix Your Own Balanced Ration 


With a Stover mill you can mix a proper balanced ration 
for your porters requirements—save money—improve 
your stoc 


Write for FREE Booklet! 


Get our free booklet on feedmills and ground feed. Cram- 
nee ee facts of interest to stock raisers. Send for it 


Stover Manufacturing and Engine Co. 
Also makers of Stover Good Engines, Stover Sam- 
son Windmills, E te sipay “Ar Cutters, 2, Comminuters, 
Pump Jacks, Workin w Frames 
Hot Galvanized Steel Fence —y ey Belted Electric 
Light Plants and Hardware Specialties 


6023 Lake Street 


| FREE: 








User S 


RED JACKET MFG. COMPANY 
Factory at Davenport,lowa 4) 


Make Big} Money 


Saw 50 to 















your 

Easy Terms rig while we can make delivery. 

be for direct low rices on Power Saws 
and Log Saws with BOSC i secte—Seen, 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


16, 000 Miles 


niléhindst a Puncture 
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orn- Stalks “eit Diahonds 


By W. G. Gray 


EVER mind the year, but as our 
folks used to say, it was “right 


smart spell back.” It was cold; it 
seemed to me it was awful cold. Maybe it 
was because it was my thirteenth birth- 
day, and I was sad. Maybe it was because 
there were holes in my boots, and my 
mittens were worn out, and my coat was 
thin and ragged; anyway, I was cold all 
over, especially was my heart nearly 
frozen. 

*The reason for all this gloom was be- 
cause my guardian had just informed me 
that my school-days were over. I was 
ordered to hitch up the team to the har- 
row, and harrow down the corn-stalks in 
the north field. The wind came from the 
north, it was just sunup, the ground was 
frozen, the harrow jumped, the team was 
frisky, they wanted to run, my arms were 
small and weak, my feet were cold and 
there were tears in my eyes. I had seen 
tears on my mother’s lashes when she 
heard me receive my orders. 

At the north end of the field was a high 
hedge fence running east and west, blown 
full of tickle grass, tumbleweeds and corn- 
husks. It seemed warm here, out of the 
wind and in the sun. I tied the team toa 
limb, built a small fire of husks to warm my 
stiffened fingers and sat down to try to 
think it all out. I didn’t just know what 
I wanted, but I knew it was not a farm, 
and corn-stalks. 

Whoopee! the fire blew into the hedge, 
the team snorted, broke a strap, turned 
tail and proceeded to harrow down stalks 
faster than any stalks had ever been 
broken down on that farm before. I 
watched them gallop up to the barnyard 
gate. I saw my mother run out and tie 
them to a post, then I saw the Giant join 
her. He looked like a giant anyway. 
Then I saw them look toward my end of 
the field. All this I saw from behind an 
old straw stack. Then I saw the Giant 
coming toward me. He was taking long 
strides and coming strong. 

I was seared stiff. My mind was work- 
ing overtime and getting nowhere. I saw 
a hawk sailing lazily up in the blue sky, 
and envied him. He was free. Why not 
run? Why not run off? Away I went, 
careful to keep the stack betw een me and 
the Giant. 

Eight months later I wrote my mother, 
from Minneapolis, that I had a good 
home, good warm clothes, and was going 
to a school at night and helping in a 
jewelry store daytimes. My salary was 
board, room, clothes and fifty cents a 
week. I was happy. 

As the years went by I became a good 
workman, repairing watches and mounting 
diamonds. Then I started a business of 
my own. I selected a small town of 1,000 
in the corn belt. 


HE years went by. I was married, 

children came, we bought a home, a 
modest home. I worked hard, worked 
from seven A. M. tonine P. M. In twenty 
years I never had a vacation. There were 
a few, a very few gray hairs in my head 
now. 

One day a farmer came in and bought a 
diamond ring for his wife’s birthday. He 
paid $150 for it and my profit was $20. 
My wife had no diamond ring; although 
we both loved diamonds we could not get 
enough money ahead to buy one. The 
man who bought this ring was ten years 
younger than I He had started farmin 
five years before, and his total capit 
was $400. 

All at once I realized that I had been 
farm hungry for several years. In my big 
backyard I raised the finest grapes, the 
biggest strawberries and the reddest 





' 
tomatoes. For years I had taken two 
farm papers. I had read them, too. Then, 
one day I had a chance to buy a farm, 
five acres, close to town—four-room house, 
good well, old barn, chicken houses, some 
grape vines, an old orchard, fine location 
on main road, some timber, good soil, 
badly handled and weedy, the price $1,500 
and “‘terms.’’ We bought it, $500 down 
and $1,000 in three years, at 5 per cent. I 
was glad, but we still kept the store and 
repaired watches and set diamonds. 


E came into possession of the farm in 

December and before spring came we 
had our plans all on paper. In the early 
spring we set 100 grape-vines on the 
gravel knoll back of the house. At right 
angles to these we set 100 red currants, 
100 gooseberries, 100 raspberries, 100 
blackberries. The currant bushes and 
gooseberries I had propagated myself the 
year before and had them growing in our 
town lot; the balance we bought at a 
nearby nursery. The old orchard was 
cleaned up, roots and all, and the land 
was plowed and put into crops. We also 
set five apple trees, ten plums, twenty- 
five cherries. The balance of the land 
was seeded to red clover. 

Our idea was to stay in the watch- 
diamond business until such time’as the 
farm would be ready to produce some- 
thing. We rented the house for $8 a 
month, which more than paid our interest 
on the balance of $1,000. The taxes were 
$28. Two years went by, the bushes and 
trees were thrifty. Exceedingly so. We 
had given them loving and intelligent 
care. 

Then, one day we had a buyer for the 
store, $2,000 cash. We sold. We all felt 
as if we had just been let out of jail, and 
we had $2,000 in the bank. Of course we 
owed some bills here and there, including 
some wholesale bills. Just how much I 
did not know. Well, when they were all 
paid our bank-book showed $1,000 in- 
stead of $2,000, but we had the farm and 
our town cottage, which could be rented 
for $8.50 a month. Now indeed there 
was a song in our hearts. No more grind- 
ing at a watchmaker’s bench; no more 
dizzy, fainting feeling when the cashier of 
the bank came in with a sight draft for 
$288.95 and the bank balance was only 
ninety-five cents. 


N February we moved on our farm. We 

took along 100 young hens that we had 
raised in our big backyard in town. We 
bought a horse for $80 and a cow for 
$150. Both were good animals. The 
cow was the best investment we ever 
made. The old house was straightened 
up, fixed up some and painted; the old 
crazy outbuildings were torn down and 
we found nearly enough material in them 
to build a fairly good barn and hen-house. 
Some trees were removed and sawed up 
for summer fire-wood. Some were 
trimmed and sprayed. The big frontyard 
was plowed, leveled and seeded to white 
clover and blue-grass. Where the, old 
orchard had been we planted a half-acre 
of strawberries. 

Then, the wife and mother was com- 
pelled to go to a hospital for an operation, 
where she died. Now my children were 
motherless. This was my first real grief 


‘and sorrow. The daughter was thirteen, 


the son ten years old. Our money was 
now gone, nearly every dollar. Things 
looked bad for us. I was blue. Then the 
berries bloomed—a riot of flowers. Strong 
hearty flowers almost as big as pansies. I 
wondered what the harvest would be. 
Our hens were now making us over $5 @ 
Continued on page 48 





















BACK OF THE HEEL—Lleven lay- 
ers of heavy duck and highest 
3 grade rubber make this one of 
the strongest points of the whole 
, boot. 

















THE ANKLE—Here the “U.S.” 
Boot has an extra “collar” that 
runs all the way round the leg, 
and on top of that is vulcanized 
a heavy side-stay. 
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‘Extra heavy Flange sole 


THE SOLE—A thick, single layer 
of the finest, toughest high-grade 
rubber. Its flange shape means 
extra protection and wear. 
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THE INSTEP—A series of gradu- 
ated reinforcing layers in the 
instep combines unusual flexibil- 
tty with surprising strength. 
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Rugged stren gth 
at the4uital points 


—that’s why “U.S.” Boots give such long wear 


SOLE, ankle, instep, heel — 
it’s at one of these 4 places 
boots get their hardest strain. 


And weakness at any one of 
them will rob you of wear you 
ought to get! 

The big reason for the re- 
markable strength, long wear 
and “stand up” qualities of 
“U.S.” Boots is the fact that 
their makers have built into 
them at every one of these 4 
vital points the strongest kind 
of reinforcements. 


Made throughout of the-fin- 
est quality of fabric and tough 
rubber, U. S. Boots are 
backed up at the “wearing 
points” by 7 to 11 extra thick- 
nesses. And they’re so built 
that all this extra wear is gained 
without losing the ease and 
flexibility you need. 


Ask for 


“U.S” Boots 


The diagrams at the left will 
show you the details of the fin- 
est boot construction experts 
have yet been able to devise. 
75 years of bootmaking expe- 
rience are behind it. 


Other “‘U. S.’’ Footwear— 
all built to give the 
utmost service 


You'll find every type of rubber 
footwear in the big U. S. line. 
There’s the U. S. Walrus, the 
famous all-rubber overshoe— 
the U. S. lace Bootee, a rubber 
workshoe for spring and fall— 
U. S. Arctics and Rubbers—all 
styles and sizes for the whole 
family. Look for the “U. S.” 
trademark—the honor mark of 
the oldest and largest rubber 
organization in the world. 


United States Rubber Company 
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The Kingdom of God 


A message of hope and promise—assurance that the world is getting better and 
not worse—ard that the Kingdom is going forward to complete victory 


among the books of the New Testa- 

ment, its method being that. of 
vision and symbol,—a revelation of Jesus 
Christ in conflict and in ultimate triumph, 
“King of kings and Lord of lords.” 

In the light of this promised triumph, it 
must be clear that the message of divine 
truth is a message of promise, of hope, of 
encouragement, but not an unmingled mes- 
sage of promise. There are shadows along 
with the light of rich assuring promise, but 
with the word of promise always ascendant. 

The story of Eden and the fall; of the 
deluge and its destruction; of the tragic 
history of Israel; of Calvary, and of the 
symbolic struggle with the beast and the 
false prophet, are but a few of the Biblical 
representations of the shadows that have 
fallen and continue to fall. 


UT, thank God, it is not all shadow, nor 

mostly shadow. Upon the gloom of 
Eden broke the light of the promise of the 
coming Deliverer. The light continued to 
increase until Isaiah declared,—*‘Unto us a 
child is born; unto us a son is given; 
and of the increase of his government and 
peace there shall be no end.” Daniel an- 
nounces that, ‘‘The God of heaven shall set 
up a kingdom which shall never be de- 
stroyed.”” The New Testament opens with 
the song of the angels upon the hills of 
Bethlehem,—‘‘Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace, good will toward men.”’ 
And John, in his rapturous “he eer declares 
that he sees the Son of ride forth, 
wearing the symbols of Pec Co victory, 
having a name written, ‘‘King of kings and 
Lord of lords.’”’ A message of hope indeed. 

Nor is this triumph of Jesus to be a victory 
limited or restricted in scope, but universal, 
complete in every relation. A victory for 
righteousness, for truth, and for human 
well-being in every realm, phase, and form 
of human life and activity. Christ is to 
continue king till all His enemies are put 
under His feet. His declaration is, ‘‘Behold 
I make all things new.’ ; 

It is clear that the attainment of this 
complete triumph is yet far from full reali- 
zation. And yet we have evidence corro- 
borative of the assurances of this divine 
word; evidence that its assurances will 
come to pass. And it is evidence that has 
develo almost altogether since the coming 
of Jesus, for previous to Him, the hope in- 
spired by the Jewish prophets had almost 
given way to despair. 

Egypt, the mother of history and of art, 
had perished. Babylonia, Assyria, and 
Persia, the great empires of the East, were 
gone. Greece, the mother of philosophy, 
had proved a disappointment; and now 
Rome, the mother of law and in the full 
glory of her military power, had upon her 
already the hand of death. Even Judaism, 
having lost its vitality, had proved insuffi- 
cient to impart life and inspiration necessary 
for hopeful reconstruction. The nations sat 
enshrouded in the shadows of uncertainty. 


r | VHE book of Revelation is unique 


T this most disheartening point in human 
history, the star of hope shone forth 
from Judza’s hills. There was born in the 
city of David a Savior,-who was Christ the 
Lord. 

And, though advancement from that day 
has not been commensurate with all expecta- 
tions, yet there is abundant evidence to 
justify the conviction that “Our God is 
marching on” to ultimate triumph. The 
conversion of —— by Christianity; the 
extension of the Christian system from the 
little nucleus at Jerusalem until it has become 
the greatest of world religions; the marvelous 
overthrow of despotism, and the establish- 
ment of democracy in its stead; the abolition 
of human slavery; the advancing abolition 
of the authorized traffic in intoxicating 
liquors; the great advance in moral, industrial 
and economic reform—all these are examples 
and illustrations of the enlarging conquest 
of Jesus Christ, of the neg ing presence 
and power of the Kingdom of 

Very surely no one can close his eyes to 
the sad world conditions that obtain today. 
Nor is it surprising that the hearts of many 
have stood still, and almost given way to 
despair. But terrible as these conditions 


By Bishop Cyrus J. Kephart 


are, it must be remembered that they ob- 
tain because of failure of the nations to apply 
the gospel of Christ, not because of any 
failure of the gospel itself. Whatever may 
be said as to the Great War, and as to present 
conditions, two facts of great significance 
stand out clearly: 

First, that not one of the rulers concerned 
with the starting of the Great War was 
willing to accept responsibility for it. It 








Bishop Cyrus J. Kephart is one of 
| the leaders of the Church of the 
| United Brethren. A Pennsyl- 
vanian by birth, he has had wide 
experience as pastor and college 
president in his native state, in 
Ohio, in Iowa, and more recently 
at Kansas City, where he now 
lives and labors. His sermon on 
this page fittingly ends our series 
of twelve with a hopeful and in- 
spiring message of faith in the 
future and the triumphant com- 
ing of the Kingdom of God on 

earth. 

















was not so as to the wars of Alexander, of 
Cesar, or of Napoleon. War was their 
trade and their glory. = 

Second, that today, as Mr. Fred. B. Smith 
says, ‘“‘the sentiment of the world is over- 
whelmingly against war and in favor of 
permanent peace.” 


NDER the increasing light of the gospel, 

war is‘no longer popular. The field of 
battle is no longer the field of glory. Deep in 
the hearts of the people of all the nations is 
the growing conviction that peace, as set 
forth by Jesus Christ, is a practical possi- 
bility for the world, and it is being demanded 
with an insistence that must be heeded. As 
another (unknown) has expressed it, ‘‘Across 
the fields of blood there streams the light of 
a better day. . John, looking down 
upon a world tempest-tossed and despairful, 
saw coming down out of heaven the city of 
God. Jesus of Nazareth in the presence of 
the cross, while the world hissed at him and 
spat venom in his face, calmly declared, ‘I, 
if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all 
men unto me.’ And he is doing it. The 
work is proceeding now. The nations will 
one day serve one another, and every knee 
shall bow, and every tongue confess that 
Jesus is Lord indeed.” 

Only the vision of the mission of the 
church that comprehends this universal pur- 
pose of grace will arouse the intelligent, 
enthusiastic, eooperative activity of men and 
guarantee the blessing of God sufficiently 
to make Jesus Christ ‘“‘King of kings and 
Lord of lords.” 

This means a two-fold activity upon the 
part of the Church: world-wide publication 
of the gospel, and world-wide application of 
the gospel. 

The commission of our Lord to the Church 
of all ages is, ‘Give the gospel world-wide 
publicity.”.. This comprehends making A 
et known and rene by all veep 
n all conditions and in all lands. 
embraces the missionary task of the Church, 
the evangelistic task of the Church, and the 
educational task of the Church, each being of 
equal divine authority. 

Perhaps nothing more fully evidences the 
need of enlarged awakening to these great 
interests than the fact that now, nineteen 
hundred years after the tragedy of Calvary, 
there are multiplied millions without the 
gospel, and multiplied millions professing 
loyalty to Jesus Christ who are indifferent to 
one or another of these phases of the task of 
the Church. 


HANK God, the vision is growing more 
clear. During the t one hund 
eager the activity of the Church has resulted 

in greater fruitage and in greater progress 
than in all the preceding centuries. 


:s = morning light is breaking; 
The darkness disappears; 
The sons of earth are waking 
To penitential tears.” 


But it is the mission and task of the 
Church as well to promote and bring about 
the practical application of the gospel, in all 
the fulness of its meaning, in all the varied 
relations of life, and in all the complex con- 
ditions and institutions of human society. 

The more fully the teaching of Jesus is 
studied, the more fully -it is found to cover 
the entire range of human rel: ationships and 
of human duty. Hence his commission to 

“teach all nations.” He knew that great 
social and political reformations are to be 
effected not by force, but by planting the 
seed, by depositing the leaven of truth, 
depending upon the truth, vitalized by the 
Holy Spirit, and applied and manifested in 
the lives and conduct of individuals, to work 
out the purpose of the gospel in the com- 
plete transformation of society. 


HIS is the method that must always be 

followed. Every attempt of the Church, 
by direct, authoritative action, to impose 
upon society even the plainest ideals of the 
gospel, has been resented, and has failed. 

And now, very surely, if with true zeal 
and devotion, and with convincing unity of 
effort, the Church will in her own life and 
teaching exhibit the reign, of Jesus Christ, 
many of the unjust, destructive conditions in 
social life, industry, commerce, and politics 
will be changed, and the way opened for a 
new era in America and the world. . This 
duty is upon the Church of the future, and 
it must be done. 

But how? James Russell Lowell said, 
“There is enough dynamite in the New 
Testament, if illegitimately applied, to blow 
all existing institutions to atoms.’’ The 
illegitimate application must be avoided; 
and yet the dynamite must be applied,— 
applied to the reconstruction of society upon 
lines of true social weal. The Church must 
prepare the way for the legitimate applica- 
tion. 

Too long has the Church waited for Jesus 
Christ to effect his own reign by the revealed 
arm of divine power. This is the duty of the 
Church, as the league of the kingdom, under 
the leadership and inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit. 

Here is also the responsibility of ‘the 
ministry of the gospel, whose intelligent, 
loyal activity will lead on to the attainment 
of these ends, but whose inactivity will 
impede the progress of the kingdom. As 
Dr. Charles Jefferson has said, ‘*When the 
minister of the gospel is silent, then Machia- 
velli speaks; when the apostle of Christ 
abdicates, then Frederick the Great takes 
his place. When the minister of re- 
ligion spends his entire time in writing books 
on theology, then Edelheim and Bernhardi 
flood the world with books.”’ 


NLY in the light of this vision and 

message of the assured triumph of Jesus 
Christ, and of this broad mission of the 
Church, its ministry and laity, can there be 
formed anything approaching an adequate 
conception of the grandeur and completeness 
of the Christian system. Wonderful from 
every point from which we may view it, how 
infinitely beyond description when viewed in 
its complete embodiment and expression! 
“ Wonderful in that it is born of the love of 

od! 

Wonderful in that it is wrought out by 
the Son of God! 

Wonderful in that it is carried forward 
under the direction of the Spirit of God! 

Wonderful in that it provides for the 
mee pen D of every need of the individual here 
an 

Wonderful in that it opens the doorway to 
the future of life and blessing! 

Wonderful in that it makes the believer a 
laborer together with God! 

Wonderful beyond expression in that this 
task is to be carried forward to ultimate and 
ae victory; till the forces of evil shall 

have n completely overthrown, and He 

whose right it is to reign shall ride forth clad 
in the panoply of complete victory— 
“King of kings and Lord of lords.”’ 


ee ee 
Tet Aan cles thle! 
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Find Out How Little it 
+ sts to Pull Stumps 































Write 
And Get 
My New Re- 

duced Prices on 
Hercules Machines 


Down comes the cost of clearing stump land. My new 

reduced prices on Hercules Stump Pullers remove the last ar- 

gument for not clearing every stump off your farm at once. If you 

have stumps on your land, yes, even just a few measly, ornery stumps 

you can now afford to own a Hercules and pull them out. B. A. FULLER, President 
You will be surprised—you will wonder how I can sell for so little money | antee—good for three years—flaw or no flaw.” 

—you will say, ‘“‘Mr. Fuller, is this a real Hercules machine that I get at I am driving for increased volume this year, and am making prices that will 


your reduced price?” My answer is, “Yes, I sell nothing but real Her- move carloads of machines quickly. Write me today — send your name 
cules Stump Pullers and I back every machine with an unconditional guar- on a postal card or the coupon and get my catalog and new reduced prices. 


Quick Work—Low Cost—And One Man Can Do the Job With the 


HERCULES 


rrp power SL UMP PULLER 


Every one knows that Hercules is the fastest, most dependable and most stumps, and then see big stump roots come crackling out of the ground. 
economical machine that ever pulled a stump. Say, you ought to read the Long, snaky tap roots, too. Hercules leaves the land slick and clean as anew 
letters I received from owners of these machines. Why man, they just garden—ready for your plow. This means time and work saved. Write for 
make your fingers itch to get out and hook a Hercules cable around a few my catalog telling about it. 


d =e, 2 I build what people want. First of all a dependable, economical, quick acting 
4 Hand P ower, or Horse P ower Take Your Choice stump puller. Next, I designed the Hercules multiple power principles into 
machines that you can use with horses, or a handy, easily operated, easily moved hand power machine. 





















; My Hand Machine gives you single, double, triple and quadruple power—equals the combined 
3 os pulling power of a one and five-eighths best steel cable. Equipped with compound lever and three 
7 — ~ <s speeds. Start the pull in low or medium speeds—then use high speed to rip out stump after the first 


hard pulls are over. Also there is the hand lever for reeling up the slack cable quick and fast. 
My Horse Power Machine gives you the most advanced, up-to-the minute improve- 
ments ever invented for stump pulling. Here you get a 
complete unit—including 150 feet of Grand Prize steel 
cable—patented steel sweep sector—safety gear con- 
trol— patented steel stabilizer —factory made sweep 
and truss rod——and in addition it is mounted on a 
heavy bed plate with truck wheels for moving— 
everything all ready to hitch your horses to. 
For pulling hedges and stumps you simply 
can’t beat it. It was a Hercules horse power 
machine that beat the world’s record in the 
stump pulling contest recently in England. 
Send For This Book 
of Photographs F REE 
Both machines—horse power and hand 
power are described in this book. Send for 
it—get my new reduced prices and special 
introductory offer with $10.00 down and 
balance on easy payments. Also see pho- 
tographs of stump land cleared with a Her- 
cules—learn how you too can get rid of 
stumps cheap. B. A. Fuller, President 
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Hercules Manufacturing Co. ? 
re) 


111 29th Street, 
Centerville, 
Iowa 
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SERVICE 


“The Nation's Service Truck 


F you could get a long-range bird’s-eye view 

of this vast country of ours, the landscape 
would lie before you like a patchwork quilt of 
fields. From ocean to ocean the millions of 
fertile farms lie side by side, eternally growing 
foodstuffs for human beings. 


See the many denser centers of activity, 
with smoke plumes rising everywhere like 
tufts on the patchwork quilt. These are the 
cities, the crowded places where live Manu- 
facture and Commerce and Traffic. These 
thrive only when Agriculture smiles, for Agri- 
culture mothers the world. Our nation’s life 
grows up out of the soil—let no man forget that. 


Agriculture smiles her best when Service is 
at her command. Her millions upon millions 
of farm machines must be kept at work. Her 
power equipment must not fail. Her methods 
must keep pace with the times. 


Now, if you will look again, very closely 
down qn the scene, you will see a far-flung 
network of service establishments for Agri- 
culture. These are the farm machine head- 
quarters of McCormick-Deering dealers, men 


who have a broad conception of service in 
business and who carry it right to the homes 
of their customers. Thousands of these 
dealers have equipped themselves with Inter- 
national Speed Trucks like the one pictured 
on this page—trucks which, because of their 
flaming red color, speed, and snappy lines, are 
popularly called ‘‘Red Babies.”’ 


This army of ‘““Red Baby” Service Trucks is 
carrying service to the most distant farms, 
upholding the Harvester Company’s ninety- 
year reputation as the chief servant of Agri- 
culture in the invention and building of time 
and labor-saving machines and power equip- 
ment. These trucks are ever on the road, 
hurrying at the farmer’s beck and call, dis- 
tributing efficient equipment, information, and 
useful aid, carrying into all communities the 
methods that increase production and wealth 
—a service unsurpassed in any field of activity. 


The “Red Baby” of the McCormick-Deer- 
ing dealer is working in the interest of every 
man, woman and child in the land. It is 


rightly named “‘The Nation’s Service Truck.” 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


OF AMERICA 


(INCORPORATED) 


93 Company Branches and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 
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Dry off dairy cows in early winter, then breed 
in January or February for fall freshening 


aw gerne SSE]: 
Purebreds— By M. Glen Kirkpatrick 
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Naming the 








Merely to say “that red cow,” or 
the “‘old roan” is not enough. Then 
there is the other extreme, just as in the 
human family, of burdening an animal 
with the names of all the ancestors for six 


Howe cow should have a name. 


_ generations back, more or less. 


“My boss insists I call every cow by 
name,” a young fellow on a dairy farm 
said to me not long ago. “But look a 
here—”’ he ran his finger beneath the 
name at the head of the stall. “I can’t 
pronounce all of that, to say nothing of 
remembering the names of twenty cows 
with names just as long. If they were set 
to music, I might sing them. There ought 
to be a limit on the length of a cow’s 
name, as long as you can’t limit much else 
about the name.” 

Right he is. There ought to be a limit 
to the length of the name of every pure- 
bred animal. That is the first thing to 
remember in naming a purebred—make 
the name as short as possible. Registry 
associations recognize this fact, and estab- 
lish a limit to the number of letters in the 
name of an animal that can be registered. 
But some of the limits are too high; the 
ends of the world seem to be the limit. 

For instance, the Holstein-Friesian 
Association permits the use of thirty let- 
ters in a cow’s name, besides the numeral 
affix, which in some cases means eight more 
figures and letters. 

The Jersey Cattle’ -Club limits the 
length of name to twenty-four letters or 
characters, including the numeral affix. 
This may account for the shorter names, 
such as Plain Mary, Majesty’s Iris, etc. 
The Ayrshire Breeders’ Association limits 
names to thirty letters; the Guernsey 
Cattle Club, forty characters; Brown 
Swiss, no limitation. 

Beef cattle registry associations limit 
the length of names of animals more than 
the dairy cattle registry associations. A 
commendable example is that of the 
Hereford Breeders’ Association, fifteen 
letters. Shorthorns can not have more 
than eighteen letters in their names; 
Aberdeen-Angus may have twenty-four 
letters including numeral affix. 


A Short Horse Is Soon Curried 


A name for a calf, like a name for the 
farm, should be one that is easy to pro- 
nounce and remember; is short as possible, 
tells the sex of the animal, and something 
of the animal’s breeding. Sometimes 
registration blanks are submitted with no 
name indicated; the registration clerk fills 
inaname. If the clerk is a boy, the calf’s 
name may be Tyrus, Douglas, Georges, 
Pauline, Bebe, Norma or Constance. 
Every breeder should choose the names 
for his stock and put the names on the 
registration blanks. Here are some sug- 
gestions: 

A common plan is to include in the 
name as many as possible of the noted 
names in the pedigree. But such names 


do not always work out ‘to the best advan- 
tage. They look too much like scrambled 
eggs. Line breeding is the thing today. 

Another plan is to use part or all the 
name of the breeder’s farm: For instance, 
the following is from a pedigree on Linden 
Grove farm: 


. . Golden Fern’s Lad 
Golden Fern of Linden Golden Lad’s, industry 


Another plan is to include in the name 








This is the noteh method of marking 
calves. Notches are made with a 
~~ made especially for this work. 

igures in sketch give the value of a 
notch. If an animal is No. 25, make 
two notches on upper edge of right ear, 
two on upper edge of left ear, and one 
on the lower edge of left ear. To mark 
No. 401, make a hole in the center of 
right ear and a notch on upper edge of 
left ear. Do not try to make the 
notches or holes with a_ penknife. 
Sto@k Editor will. tell where to get a 
punch. 











of a young animal a part of the names of 
the sire and dam. Here are examples: 


{ Golden Lad 
Golden Fern ? Brown Fern 2d 


{ Champion Flying Fox 
? Agatha of Oaklands 


Golden Lad 
Brown Bess 


\. May Rose Starlight 

Dolly Trianon 

’ May King of | Langwater May Kin 
oe) Linda Vista } Geass of the uns ¥ 
sit: Jean Duluth Cordelia 

The family name of a breed is often 
used in naming an animal. The Guernsey 
Breeders’ Association does not permit 
this practise unless that family name 
appears in the name of the sire, dam, 
grandsire or granddam. Hence, the first 
thing to do is to get the rules and restric- 
tions of your breed association, before 
tacking the family name on your pure- 
breds intended for registration. 

Some breeders attach a portion of the 
sire’s name to all the daughters. For in- 
stance, the daughters of Lmported Jap are 
called Jap’s Baroness, Jap’s Cretesia, etc. 

The Hood Farm, Massachusetts, home 
of the famous champion Jersey, Sophie 
19, used this scheme for naming: Every 
daughter of Pogis 99th of Hood Farm, a 
son of the champion cow, was to bear 
“Sophie’s” for part of its name. The 
first letter in the second name: given the 
animal was to indicate what crop of 
calves she was born with; A, first lot; B, 
second lot, ete. Thus, Sophie’s Adora is 
of the first lot; Sophie’s Bertha, second 
lot; Sophie’s Charity, third lot. 

The following example shows how the 


Agatha's Flying Fox 
Bessie’s Lad 


May Rose Dolly } 


name “Pineio” is carried down through 
several generations: 

Recs i MeDonald 
Pineio : 


Drew’s Favorite 
Lassie 


Pineio D Leona Pineio2d ) Chief-I-Am 
Leona Pineio 
Another instance follows in which the 
name ‘Rena’ is retained through several 
generations: 
Finlayston 
Major Ayer 


Rena’s Champion 
Rena Webb 


Rena Ross 


Likewise the name of Beuchan in the 
following: 


‘ Hindsward Oliver Twist 
Beuchan \ 


ighti ) Beuchan Beuchan Peter Pan 
_——— Blossom 2d Beuchan Blossom 
In a similar way, the name Blue Belle 
in the following: 
Golden 


Combination’s Fern’s 


Premier’s | Premier Blue Belle’s | Lad 
Blue Belle } Blue Belle’s Golden Fern 
Nameless Nameless of | Blue 


Oaklands Belle 


Every breed has family names that are 
almost sacred to the students of pedigrees. 
Likewise there are names of breeders who 
are looked upon as wizards. The would-be 
purchaser, if he is up on pedigrees, can 
tell by the names in the pedigree whether 
an animal has merit. Hence the breeder 
who is naming purebreds must use names 
that will tell at a glance something of the 
animal’s good points. Merely giving an 
animal a good name will not mean much; 
the name must be merited. 

It is impossible to advertise in one 
name the farm, the breeder, the sire, the 
dam, the family name and the bloed- 
lines. Pick out the thing you want te 
advertise and stick to it. If your farm 
has a reputation as an up-to-date stock 
farm, the thing to advertise is the farm 
name; if the breeder’s name is the strong- 
est. thing, advertise that. If t..e bleod of 
a great sire is the biggest asset, advertise 
that in the names of his offspring. The 
farm name is sometimes.objected to by 
buyers. 


A Job for Breed Associations 


Breed associations have been very lax in 
their interest in names for registered ani- 
mals. The associations are largely at 
fault for the lack of system in naming 
stock. 

It is now time for the associations to 
tackle this job in real earnest. Every 
association that registers stock should set 
up these definite standards to be strictly 
adhered to in registering stock: 

1. The name of the animal must tell 
the sex. 

2. The name shall consist of not. more 
than three words or thirty characters, in- 
cluding numerals. 

3. The name should indicate the breed 
to which the animal belongs. 

4. Something of the animal’s history 
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WE USE THE 


DE] AVAL 


Cream Separator 














867% of the Exhibitors at the 
1922 National Dairy Show 


held at Minneapolis, October 7-14, 
use De Laval Cream Separators. 
These exhibitors of purebred dairy 
cattle are the cream of the world’s 
best dairymen—they know the best 
separator and use it. 

Butter made from De Laval sepa- 
rated cream also won first place in 
every class at the annual convention 
of the National Creamery Butter- 
makers Association, held in connec- 
tion with the Dairy Show. This 
makes the twenty-sixth time that 
De Laval-made butter has won first 
place since 1892, The world’s best 
buttermakers use and recommend 
the De Laval. 

In order to determine the oldest 
De Laval Separators still in service, 
we will give a prize of 


$25 to the Owner of the 
Oldest DE LAVAL in 
Each State 


Simply write to your nearest 
De Laval office, giving the date 
you purchased the machine, length 
of service, size, serial number, and 
a statement regarding the service 
you have received from it. 

Prize winners in each state will 
be announced in due course. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


New York Chicago 
165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St. 


San Francisco 
61 Beale St. 


Sooner or later you will use a 


De Laval 


Cream Separator and Milker 
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Jiiltliines eit -Burning 
‘ Tank Heater 























Greatest improvement ever made in tank 
heaters. Fits any tank. is l4to 16 hours 
erosene. No sparks, ashes 
Heating chamber entirely under 
water; no heat wasted. Guaranteed. Saves 


itself repeatedly. 


EMPIRE NON-FREEZABLE HOG WATERER 
Heavy galvanized fron— 


at's mall cont, Ke 


— _ Keepy wate he 4 warm 


on the 











RAISE GUINEA PIGS 


For us, big profits, thousands need- 
ed. We _pay_our raisers as high as 
| aed 75 pair. No experience needed. 

iculars, contract & book free. 
LABORATORY : SUPPLY CO. 2841-A Ridge Ave., Phila., Pa. 
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Bred gilts, 





Chester White boars, Pigs 
each. No kin. Pedirreed, Prolific, Large kind. Booklet 
free. Prices reasonable. FRED RUEBUSH, Scicta, Mlinois 
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should be indicated in the name. The 
characteristics of the country-from which 
the breed originally came might be used 
in this way. You know instinctively that 
McDonald is Scotch, Hoffman is German, 
Kelly is Irish; but would you know, if 
you were not acquainted with breed 
history, that “General Pershing” is a 
Hampshire boar, or that.‘‘Vive la France” 
is a Jersey cow? 

The breeders can not be expected al- 
ways to choose a name that will be a help 
rather than a handicap to an animal. The 
breed associations must help. Each should 
work out some uniform system that tells 
the breed, the animal’s breeding and the 
sex. And yet, the name must be short. 
Now, this is a real job. What association 
will tackle it first? 





Good Profit in Pigs 


Two demonstrations in hog feeding which 
have just been completed by County 
Agent J. W. Cameron, in Anson county, 
N. C., show that there is money in hogs. 
One lot of sixteen hogs belonged to 
Griggs and Hall, Wadesboro, N. C., and 





Alfalfa is good winter feed for brood 


sows. Feed it in racks. A hinged 
cover keeps out snow and rain 





were fed for ninety-three days. The 
initial weight of the lot was 954 pdéunds, 
and the final weight 3,020, giving a total 
gain for the period of 2,066 pounds. These 
hogs were on pasture and were fed corn 
and tankage in self-feeders. The total 
cost of feed was $117.55, and gave a 
profit of $89.05 over and above the cost 
of feed, with pork at ten cents a pound. 
The other fot of twenty-eight hogs be- 
longed to M. E. and U. B. Blalock. This 
lot was also fed for ninety-three days, the 
initial weight being 1,467 pounds and the 
final weight 4,995, giving a gain of 3,528 
pounds. These hogs were on alfalfa pas- 
ture, clipped regularly, and were fed corn 
and fish meal in self-feeders. The total 
cost of feed consumed was $195.99, 
giving a profit of $157.80 over and above 
the cost of feed, with pork at ten cents a 
pound. These ‘figures show clearly that 
porkers may be fed to gain one and one- 
third pounds daily, and fed at a profit. T. 





December 
Pointers 








When sheep are exposed to cold, 
sharp winds, they become blind. 
Treatment, five or six drops of a 
saturated solution of boric acid 
in the eyes, twice a day. Keep it 
up several days. 

When you stop the team on the 
road, put the blankets on. Have 
horses sharp-shod on icy roads. 

Water stock in the barn rather 
than turn them out in stormy 
weather. 

Keep fall pigs growing: It 
doesn’t pay to rough them 
through the winter. Get ’em 
ready for early spring market. 





















EASY WAY-.CURE 
sei SHORE MEATS 


-WRIGHTS 
HAM PICKLE 


is a scientific prepara- 
tion for curing meat. 
ao ol = eo 
in ents excep 
sale. Cures meat better, 
with less work and gives 
deliciousflavor. Wright’s 
Ham — = sold by 
our druggist— 
4 teed. 









































ual hickory 
smoke. Simply 
and easil 
with clo 

Gives wonderfully delicious flavor 
—does away with old smoke house 


—noshrinkage—saves every pound of meat. 
A large bottle costs little at at any drug store 
and smokes a barre] of meat—guaranteed. 


FREE cocatrnooscrion 


**‘Meat Production On the Farm’’ 
tells how to select, kill, cure and sell every 
— ~ —! how ag save spare parts, 
Fully illustrated. 

Pons $1.00. F . FR | = ‘Ee to farmers only. 
Write for it mow-—a post card will do. 

E. H. WRIGHT COMPANY, Ltd. 

823 Broadway, [6] KANSAS CITY, MO. 














Smoke Your Own Meats 
Cut Meat Bills in an 


Ni Don’t sell all jaak 
hogs. Save 2,5, or 10 


and smoke your "hams 
of Imitations == — pace ~ ‘Sn — 
~ na. lan moke 
or Experiments! 9 House. Smokes fish, 
too. Saves half butcher bills. Gives far better, 
sweeter, cheaper meats for your table. The 
An Made 
8-Years’ in Three 
one nbs S& Sizes 
ted in or outdoors. Runs on saw- 


Fee - oan and little bark for seasoning. After smok- 
ing meats, use for store house. Fly and bug proof. 


FREE BOOK brie swine veut syse 


_- winning recipes for 
sausages, fish, also for rock- Settee prices and full detaile. 


260 RA BLE LE ELEVATOR MEG. CO. m. 
Bloomington, 

































Ontrial. A SEPARATOR 
Skims warm or cold milk, Different [3 
from picture which shows larger ca- { 
pacity machines. Get our plan of easy 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
and handsome free catalog. Whether jilii| 
dairy is large or small, write today, 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR £9- 
Bainbridge, N. 


pic TYPE (CHESTER WHITES 


The prize winner kind from the best prize win- 
ner bloodlines. Early developers, ready for mar- 
ket at six months old. I have started more breeders 
on the road to success than any man living. I want to place 
one hog in each community to advertise my herd. Write for 
agency and my plan. 6. S. Benjamin, Howe Bidg., Portland, Mich. 
The Blue Grass Farm Kennels, 


of Berry, Kentucky, oer for gale Set- 
F d di id Poin 

Eson and Gpossum | footie vee ber eames, 
earn? All = shi on rial, purchaser 
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Why I Breed Drafters 


By D. H. Heliker, Nebraska 





VERY farmer takes a fancy’ to some 
particular breed of livestock, and it is 
to this breed he should devote his time 
and attention, for it is the thing we like 
to do that we are usually successful with. 
I prefer draft horses. I was raised on 
the farm, my father and grandfather both 
were interested in horses, and I feel that 
I should not be far from my calling along 
this line. 

For the past twelve years my brother 
and I have been breeding purebred 
Percheron horses, this being my choice of 
the draft breeds. Our herd now numbers 
about twenty-five head, all home-bred 
except the stallion at the head of the stud, 
and one imported mare. 

Horses possessing draft blood are docile 
and easily handled; when one is broken to 
work all that is necessary is to hitch it 
up and go to work. What kind of live- 
stock attracts more attention than a 
good two or four-horse team, well matched 
and nicely broken? People will always 
stop a moment to look at a well-fitted and 
well-bred draft horse, even though they 
are not particularly interested. 

There is a bright future for draft horses 
just ahead. I am confident the horse 
breeders will soon receive their just re- 
wards for staying with the horse business. 
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Only One Way To Detect 
« Tuberculosis 


Our Folks in Vermont who go to the 
movies have no doubt seen the film 
attacking the federal plan for getting rid 
of tuberculosis in dairy cattle. The 
Stock Editor saw this film a few weeks 
ago. The film presents so many half- 
truths and untruths that it should have 
been squelched before it was shown. 

It is hard to say which is the most mis- 
leading statement in the film. About as 
bad as any is this one: That a cow which 
looks healthy can’t possibly have tuber- 
culosis, and should not be killed, even 
though she reacts to the tuberculin test. 

A herd of dairy cows, apparently 
porwon £ was shown in the film. These 
cows had been tested for tuberculosis, 
reacted, and were killed. Next in the 
film was a picture of a man with tuber- 
culosis; then followed the statement that 
Vermont is paying $400,000 to kill healthy 
cattle, and spending only $100,000 for 
the benefit of tubercular people. 

If there are folks in Vermont foolish 
enough to give this film second thought, 
we hasten to say for their benefit that the 
only way to detect this dread disease in 
cattle is by the means of the tuberculin 
test. A cow that looks healthy often is 
found, when killed, to be badly diseased. 
To ds ate, no better plan has been suggested 
for getting rid of this disease than the 
plan of cooperation with the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, as Vermont is now 
doing. 

It should. be understood, too, that 
people contract tuberculosis from cows 
which have this disease. 


2 a 


‘Say, Uncle John, how do 
you turn the cow’s faucets off when 
you get through milking her?” 





City girl: 
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reduction in prices. 


production costs to the bone. 


new prices. Decide right now. Ai ti 
Take advanta 
the coupon today: 

Melotte has won 264 





every important European Co 
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- This is the offer—No Money Down— Free Trial— 
| Small Monthly Payments— Duty Free. 
We will send an Imported Melotte Cream Separator direct to your farm on 


a 30 days’ absolutely Free Trial—no deposits—no papers to sign—use it as 
if it were your own separator. Compare it—test it in every way. 


Fill out and maii the coupon for new 
Melotte catalog containing full de- 
scription of this wonderful cream 
separator. Don’t buy any separator 
until you have found out all about 
the Melotte, its 15-year guarantee, 
and our 30 Day Pree Trial Offer. 
Send coupon for full information 
and also revised price list showing 
22% reductions. 


Melotte 
H. B. Baboon, U.S. Mar 
2943 W. 19th 2509. ( 
nhs St. Dent. 


Belgium Mel[otte 


ELOTTE, the Edison of Europe, 
manufacturer of the greatest 
Cream Separator the world has 

ever known, announces a sweeping 


Labor conditions in general together 
with tremendous re-building and re- 
organizing efforts put forth by this big 
man of Belgium has resulted in cutting 


227 


Cut In Price 


Act today—Send the coupon for Free Book and 
i this —- 
time exchange rates are extremely favorable. 


of this condition while it lasts. 
Get the most for your American dollar. Send 


Before buying any Any pee =e out ale nal 


tion and 


reat Belgium —— has won 


— and how, for Efficiency of Skimmin 
se of Turning, Convenience of Operation a 
Durability the 


50 


after 30 Days See! 
Free Trial 


Rae | 





When you are convinced the Melotte skims cleaner, turns easier, washes 
quicker, lasts longer than all others, then pay $7.50 as first payment and 
the balance in small monthly payments until the separator is paid for. 


Self -Balancing Bowl 


The Belgium Melotte is the only single-bearing-bowl separator ever made. 
This patented bowl hangs from one frictionless ball bearing and spins like 
atop. It is self-balancing. It skims as perfectly after 15 years’ use as when 
new. Positively cannot ever get out of balance—cannot vibrate and thus 
cause cross currents which waste cream by remixing with the milk. The 
600-Ib. Melotte turns as easily as the 300-Ib. machine of other makes. Spins 
for 25 minutes unless brake is applied. 
brake. The Melotte bowl has solved the problem of perfect skimming. 


Send This Coupon! 


























































No other separator has or needs a 


[sanaceecnsseensesassesnsassoesss: 


The Melotte Separator 
H. B. Babson, U.S. Mor. 
2843 W. 19th St., Dept. 2509, Chicago, Hl, 
2445 Prince St., Berkeley, Calif. 


Without cost to me or ob plow Sap one 
lease send me the Melotte Catalog wh tells the 


HH torr of this wonderful 
Jules , its inver.tor. 









NGME . oc ceccccsvevcvcccescsccesecencemenerere secs eose 
AdG7e88 ..0+.00+ oo 
Post Office jeeeee eeeeecsereee enters oe eStO82..00 eeenncee 





Puts this Olde-Tan 
Metal-to-Metal 


Harness on Your Horses 


We trust yon wherever you live. Only 

$7.50 down. the rest monthly. Write for free 

barness book. Learn construction. Metal ‘berever 
to-metal harness 


truction 
there is wear or strain. No old-fashioned buckles 


am 


first Ctde-Ten leather produced Tozeare age. How 
known t' America for pronounced 
superiori harness is made by a tan- 
ner-manufacturer who re Lor. step from 
the raw-hide to the completed 


Write for Free ee Book 
today yoy A AS 


BABSON BROS., Dept. 2509 
19th Street end Marshall Bivd., Chicago, tlt. 




















Write forthis amaz- 
book NOW! A 


boas 
Book is s folly titostrated Zod brietel of te 1 of inn 


geresit ~ yy 1 ene 
BEERY SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 


Dept. 2212 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 





“They Don’t Break Fences | 
n They Wear a Cow-Boy,” 


says Joe Parker. Crawlers, 
umpers,riders quit fence-break- 
ing when they wear the famous 
Cow-Boy Poke. tects crops 
and does away with fence re- 
pairs. Avoids lawsuits and 
veterinary bills. Rust- proof, 
humane, strong. Will last in- 
definitely. w Bes Pol introductory 
offer No. a2 on Pokes open to 
e man in each ag mm Finn how save 
rope from neighbors Soy. Write today be- 
fore someone gets ahead of you. 5 | 


C. B. Poke Mfg. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


nad a We eae Dae all you 


y Pay better ss daipetey ores 


Camas vistaurina Co. as 3117 Grand Ave., Kansas 


BE A DETECTIVE. Scy'ext, c2es*ypitz 


C. T. Ludwig, 953 Westover Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Shelled Corn for Steers, 
Unlucky Thirteen, 
and Other Items 


TALE buttermilk, if kept clean, gives just 

as good results as fresh buttermilk in pig 
feeding. The trouble, when trouble occurs, 
is generally due to lack of cleanliness, which 
causes digestive disturbances. 


Shelling corn for steers did not pay in a 
Kentucky test. The steers getting shelled 
corn, silage, cottonseed-meal and straw 
gained 1.95 pounds a head daily. Those fed 
broken-ear corn, silage, cottonseed-meal and 
straw gained 1.89 pounds a head daily. The 
cost of gain with shelled corn was $14.23 a 
— pounds; with broken-ear corn, 

14.21. 


Thirteen isn’t unlucky. Dick Alexander, 
Calhoun county, Iowa, entered thirteen Spotted 
Poland-China hogs at five different fairs last 
year and won grand championships at all five 
fairs. 


*‘Dogs, that’s why,” is the answer I got 
from seven out of ten men, when I asked 
why they had quit raising sheep. Three of 
the seven said the damage was done by 
neighbors’ dogs, and rather than have a 
quarrel with the neighbors, who maintained 
their dogs ‘“‘never chased sheep,’’ the men 
sold their flocks and never restocked. Many 
a dog that is well behaved in the daytime is 
a sheep killer at night. M.G. K. 


The local market is best for purebreds, 
says John Jones, Herrick Center, Pa. He 
solid seventy-five registered Berkshires to 
folks within ten miles of his farm last spring. 


Eleven per cent of the cows in East Concord 
Testing Association, New Hampshire, were 
weeded out last year, because their feed bills 
were bigger than their milk checks. Fifteen 
per cent were just on the border line between 
profit and loss. 


Sweet clover pasture just can’t be beat, 
thinks Roy, Bates, Macoupin county, Ill. On 
five acres of volunteer sweet clover he pas- 
tured sixty hogs and four cattle, beginning 
May 1, and the clover was never less than 
eight inches high all summer. When other 
pasture was dried up, sweet clover pasture 
was nice and green. 


The grade Shorthorn below is owned’ by 
Elmer Monson, Beldenville, Wis. ‘She has 
been a good milker for nineteen years and 
has raised twenty-one calves,’’ Elmer writes. 
“Is now twenty-two years old. Most all of 
her calves were heifers—one set of twins. 
Would like to see her picture in The Farm 
Journal.” 


To clean the milk strainer, first wash in 
cold water, wipe dry and place right side up 
over the fire to dry; do not put in a place hot 
enough to melt the solder. When thoroughly 
dry, take a stiff dry brush and brush both sides 
of the strainer vigorously. Wash again in 
cold water, then scald the strainer. A. J. M. 


Want to make money from your dairy 
cows? Feed silage. Twenty farmers in a 
Minnesota community not long ago wanted 
twenty silos for their twenty herds. They 
banded together and got them through 
their local dealer at a saving of approximately 
$100 on each because the agent could afford 
to sell twenty silos on a much smaller margin 
than he could sell one. Several silos of any 
of the standard types can be built more 
cheaply than only one. 





Twenty-two years old, still milking 
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Ask yourdealer. If he can- 
not supply you—write us. 


ATWATER Kent Mrc. ComMPaANy 


Radio Department A 
4936 Stenton Ave., Puita., Pa. ty 
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HE-WOMAN-WHO-KNOWS 

always has her Bernards handy. 
Pliers with the vise-like grip, the 
uncanny cutting power, and the open 
throat. Ask your hardware dealer. 
Made in seven sizes. 


Send for illustrated Plier Booklet F 
e ws tre «SS 
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Use the Fanning-Mill 
By F. R. Cozzens 


M. MOTT, a Southern Ohio farmer, has 
. learned from experience that the road to 
better grain prices-lies through the fanning- 
mill. Last winter, he and his hired man 
hauled a quantity of wheat to the elevator. 
The grain was below the average in condi- 
tion, and was rated third class by the buyer. 
The price offered was ninety-five cents a 
bushel, which the owner promptly refused. 

Upon arriving home, Mott decided to try 
out anew plan. He resacked 100 bushels and 
hauled it to a neighbor’s, where a fanning- 
mill was in operation. The gasoline engine 
was started, and within a short time these 
results were obtained: fourteen bushels 
cheat, three bushels cockle and other weed 
seed, besides a quantity of cut straw. 

The remainder, however, was clean wheat, 
and it brought a smile from the buyer, and 
the top price ($1.20) from his check-book. 
The cost of cleaning was ten cents a bushel. 

At this rate Mott estimated his gain would 
be more than $11, on 100 bushels, if he had 
all clean grain. Enough to make a good 
payment ona fanning-mill of his own. 
Since that day, he has not sowed a bushel 
of wheat until it was thoroughly cleaned. 





New Soybean Classification 


Crop. specialists from Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa and Minnesota 
Agricultural Colleges got together not long 
ago and swung their axes on soybean varie- 
ties. Result is, there are only five varieties 
where there were eighteen before. Here is 
the new classification: 

Mongol, Medium Yellow, Roosevelt and 
Hollybrook or Northern—all found to be one 
variety—are to be called Midwest in the 
future. 

Ito San, Medium Early Yellow and Early 
Yellow are all simply Ito San, and should be 
called so. 

Wisconsin Black, Wisconsin Early Black, 
Wisconsin Pedigreed Black and Early Wis- 
econsin Black should all be called Wisconsin 
Black. There is no difference between them. 

Peking, Sable and Essex are nothing but 
Peking. 

Ebony and Black Beauty are different 
names for the same variety, in the future 
to be known solely as Black Beauty. 

Crop specialists at Ohio Agricultural Col- 
lege say this suits them O. K., and that they 
endorse what the other specialists did. 





‘Shall We Grow Oranges?” 


Continued from page 13 


farmer who should locate in either place? 
Soberly I went back to my wife and told 
her these things, and soberly she looked 
at me and said, “Let’s go back home in 
the spring and settle down where we know 
all the conditions and where we will be 
free from worry part of the time, anyway.” 

So that is exactly what we did; but before 
we went we had a very delightful winter, 
and hope some day to go back and repeat the 
experience. Also, we hope to visit California 
again some day. As for living in Florida all 
the year around, I hardly know what to say. 
We were not there in the summer-time. 
Some people told me they liked the summers, 
and some said they didn’t. Everybody seems 
to like the winters. My advice to any one 
thinking of locating in Florida, would be to 
live there one whole year before making any 
land investment. I would say the same of 
Texas, Colorado, Maine, California or any 
other distant state that is strange to you. 
Try it a year before you buy. 

















“Yes’m, I’ve only one oth left— 
and I ain’t able to keep it busy!” 
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The New Improved PL/7 4, No Buckle Harness 


Made In All Styles 
Dreechingless 
oide backer 
Express .Etc 


30 DAYS. 
FREE TRIAL 


THREE TIMES 





STRONGER THAN 
BUCKLE HARNESS 
Buckles weaken and tear 
straps. As an example, a 
Walsh 1% inch breech- 
ing strap by actual test 
holds over 1100 lbs. The 


breaks at about 350 Ibs, No 
ull. Ordinary harness 
eg 68 buckles. Walsh 
Harness has no buckles 
—easy to see why the 
Walsh is three times 
stronger, lasts so much 
longer without repairs. 


same strap with buckles [MASC#ese—eIAg—o—S 





CKLES TO TEAR 





The World’s Strongest Harness 


Before you buy harness, post yourself on the new improved 
way of making harness which has three times the strength of 
buckle harness. Let me send you a set of Walsh No-Buckle 
Harness on Thirty Days’ Free Trial, just as thousands in every state in 
the union have done. Let me show you how harness can be made three 
times stronger without buckles—how much better looking—and how much 
handier in every way. Try Walsh on your team thirty days. Send no money. 
If not all that I claim, send it back at my expense. No obligation on your part. 
This wide open offer shows that the Walsh must be an exceptionally good 
harness. Investigate—post yourself—write today for full particulars. 


A GREAT ADVANCE IN 
HARNESS MAKING 


Not only is the Walsh the World’s 
Strongest Harness, but it is better 
looking, It is easier to put on 
and take off. Easily adjusted to 
fit perfectly any size horse without 
the disadvantage of buckles. It 
has other features not found in 


RINgS buckle harness, such as better fit- 





Walsh breeching as well 

as all other parts of the har- 
ness are easily adjusted to 
fit perfectly any size horse. 


Look at your old buckle har- 
ness and see how the straps are 
nearly worn in two by friction 
of the rings. A set of ordinary 
harness has 270 places where 
there is ring friction on straps. 
The Walsh Harness has no 
rings, no friction, to wear straps 
in two. Send for my free book 
that shows howI havedoneaway 
with strap destroying friction. 





Not’ a Buckle on it 
Easy to Adjust 
Saves Repair Bills 
Old fashioned, bark- 
tanned packers north- 
ern steer hide leather 
A written guarantee 
with every set 


A Proven Success on 
Thousands of Farms for 
Over Eight Years 


ting hames—zinc galvanized rust- 
roof hardware—adjustable strap 
Siader-the harder the pull, the 
tighter it holds—renewable spring 
snaps—and many other advantages 
fully explained in the free book. 


Users Say 
that the leather in 
Walsh Harness is 
the best they ever 
saw in a harness. : 
Endorsed by Agri- 
cultural ary 
Government - 

riment Stations, 
eading horsemen 
and thousands of 
usersin every state. 
Team with Walsh 
Harness took 
a at Wisconsin 

tate Fair in 1921 
and 1922. 





for the same money. 
Mr. C. G. Anderson, Aitken, Minn., 


over 40 years. The Walsh is the best yet.” 


Write for it today. 


Free Trial 


_Balance easy monthly 
payments, or pay cash 
after trial if you wish. 


Write Today 


Write today for my free il- 
lustrated book, my new low 
prices, easy payments andfull 
particulars of my 30 day trial 
offer, also how to make money 





100 Keefe Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wis. 











Costs Less—Lasts Twice as Long 


The Walsh cuts down harness costs. The price is 
no more than buckle harness, yet it not only out- 
lasts buckle harness but saves many a dollar now 
spent on repairs. You get three times the strength 


first Walsh 5 years ago and bought 3 new sets since 
for his other teams says: “Walsh has buckle harness beat a mile.” 
Mr. E. E. Ward, Seneca Falls, Wis., says: “Have used harness for 





Hundreds of letters like these in our Free Book. i 
$5.00 After 30 Days’ A 
ZZ 





who bought his 


SE 


alsh Harness 
your sagubers. * Bea 
James M. Walsh, Pres. Handsome 
WALSH HARNESS CO. Foleo) .¢ 
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Hustrations 





Walsh Harness in Use 


























at University of 
Minnesota 
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In an Emergency! 


If a fire breaks out—or when an accident 
happens—or if someone is seriously sick 
om eee brings you the help you 
n 


Stromberg.Carlson 


Telephones 


Are always dependable. For nearly 30 years 
they have been used in districts where frequent 
attention could not be given them. They carry 
your voice clearly and disti in any weather, 
Write for free illustrated book Number 10— 
“The Telephone on the Farm.” It tells how 
you and your neighbors can build and equip a 
party line without outside help. 


Str -CarlsonT. Mfz.C. 
Stinger Rachewee NA Ramestee 

















































A Tool Kit in Itself 
Just the thing for the hundred and 
one supaiegiall sabaieanns jobs that | 


eesteats come up in connection with your 
where oe ee equipment. 
in the socket wre — adjustable. 

. 8. A hammer—a tire tool—and a 


wrench. 

All in one—for the price of one. 
Asturdy,well balanced tool, forged from 
30-point carbon steel, heavily nickeled 

against rust, and fully guaranteed as to 
workmanship and material. 
101 UNIVERSAL WRENCH CO. 
Main Offices, Bartow, Fla. 
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ATWATER KENT 
SCIENTIFIC IGNITION 


Easily Installed Automatic and 
Improves Hand Spark 
Performance Advance 


FOFRD . 


Atwater Kent 

Mfg. Co. Dept. J, Phila. 

Retuome castes rvewes pe $] ]-25 
AND FITTINGS 














A French Buhr Mill , 


rations for your stock. ides you can grind 
e, buckwheat and 
fiour in small enough quantities to have 
t always fresh. —m 
And if you like you can do custom grinding f 
your neighbors. It would be hard to finda device 
of greater utility for the farmer than 
fine French Buhr Mills. 
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_ kept comfortable. 













T this season of the year farmers are 
accustomed to suffer serious an- 
noyance and injury from hunters 

coming on their property in pursuit of 
game. Many of these people seem to have 
no regard for the farmer’s rights, and it 
therefore behooves the farmer to know 
his rights and to protect them. 

The ownership of wild animals or birds, 
commonly known as game, is in the state 
for the benefit of all its people. This 
being true, the state may regulate the 
right to kill or capture game animals or 
birds and may require all hunters to pay a 
license fee. It may absolutely forbid 
non-residents of the state to hunt on lands 
within the state, even though the lands are 
owned by themselves. And it may even 
forbid the resident owner to kill or capture 
game on his land out of season. 

While, however, the owner of land does 
not own the game on it which he has not 
lawfully killed or captured, the existence 
of game on his land does not deprive him 
of his right to the exclusive possession and 
enjoyment of his land. Going upon the 
land of another person in general without 
his express or implied permission, con- 
stitutes a trespass which entitles the owner 
to sue the trespasser and recover at least 
nominal damages. The circumstance that 
the intruder goes in pursuit of game does 
not relieve him from liability for his 
trespass. And even where game is started 
by a hunter on land on which he has the 


Trespassing Hunters 
By A. H. Throckmorton 


right to hunt, he is liable for trespass in 
pursuing it upon land on which he has no 
such right or permission. 

In practically all the states statutes 
have been passed regulating hunting and 
the killing and capturing of game animals. 
These statutes restrict the right of the 
owner of the land to take game out of 
season, but they do not take away from 
him the right he had before, to exclude 
others from hunting on his land without 
his consent. On the contrary, they give 
additional protection to the landowner 
against the trespassing hunter, for they 
add to the owner’s former remedy of a 
suit for damages, criminal punishment by 
fine and sometimes by imprisonment.. As 
a rule, however, the hunter is not subject 
to these additional penalties unless the 
owner of the land has complied with cer- 
tain requirements of the statutes as to 
posting notices on his lands conveying the 
warning that no hunting or trespassing is 
allowed on them. 

Every farmer, therefore, should inform 
himself as to the requirements of the 
statutes in his state as to posting his lands 
and should comply with these provisions, 
so as to obtain the benefit of the criminal 
law in protecting his lands. Copies of 
the game laws of the respective states can 
usually be obtained upon application to 
the state official charged with their en- 
forcement, or to the official usually known 
as the Secretary of State. 





mas preparations. 





| out of the receiving. 


CHRISTMAS GIVING 


“THE GIFT without the giver is bare.’’ 
the price tag still hanging to it can never take the place of a simpler 
one which carries with it appreciation and good will. 


THE CHIEF THOUGHT in Christmas giving should be to.show 
folks that our hearts are keeping time with theirs. Heart-beats never 
can be measured in terms of either silver or gold. 


SOME FOLKS are always behind, and permit themselves to get 
all fussed up and out of sorts at the last minute over their Christ- 
You miss the chief joy of Christmas if you fail 
to get as much pleasure out of the giving as you expect others to get 


An expensive gitt with 














Sleeping Porch Hints for Winter 


Vincy Preston Loops 


E have slept on a porch with the 
temperature 20° below zero—and 
This is how we do it: 
irst, see that the mattress is sufficiently 


thick and warm, for it is impossible to 


pile bedding enough on top to make up 
for a lack underneath. 

We prefer soapstones for warmers— 
they keep hot longer than hot-water bot- 
tles and, if desired, can be placed out on 
the floor after the bed is thoroughly 
warmed, without any danger from freez- 
ing. They are also much cheaper. 

Take time before getting in to iron the 
bed all-over with the hot stone. This 
takes off the chill and renders the jumping- 
in moment less terrifying. 

We wear night bonnets of rather thin 
soft material, tied under the chin. But 
our greatest comfort is our special style of 
bed sock, made as follows: Take old soft 
flannel and cut socks long enough to come 
above the knee. Make them plenty large 
—e to slip on and off easily, and shape 
loosely. 

Cut an outside piece slightly larger of 
pretty outing flannel and seam up both 

ieces separately. Have the seam of the 
annel sock on the outside and the seam 


of the outing sock on the inside. Then 
slip the flannel sock inside the other and 
seam together at top. 

Such a sock is surprisingly warm and, 
being loose, can be slip off easily if 
desired after one gets well warmed in bed. 
The cost is negligible and a pair of socks 
can be made in a few minutes on the 
machine. 

For young children who may kick~ 
covers off and so become chilled, we use 
sleeping bags of outing flannel—a straight 
piece of goods full width, and long enough 
not to crowd the feet—seamed all around 
except at top where a draw-string holds 
the bag snugly around the neck. Such a 
bag renders Licking impossible and we 
have had a child of two years sleep com- 
fortably all winter with bag, cap and 
socks as described. 

If one is very cold-blooded and needs 
extra warmth, a partly worn union suit 
ean be used underneath the night gown 
for the coldest weather. Incidentally, we 
find pajamas much warmer than any other 
style of garments for night wear, not 
excepting the lgng nightshirt of which the 
old countryman said, ‘“‘Guess I don’t need 
none. I don’t set up much o’ nights.” | 
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This Challenge to Useless Expense 
the Greatest Closed Car Issue 


You buy a motor car for reliable trans- 
portation. You prefer a closed car for 
comfort. Body accessories and orna- 
ments have little to do with either. 


Why pay a huge premium for them? 


Within the limits of a moder- 
ate-priced closed car you can ° 
get only so much. Ornate body- 
fittings, dome lights, cigar- 
lighters, clock, vanity cases, 
etc., add nothing to tar perform- 
ance. They add much to cost. 


Essex elects to put the value else- 
where—to build a comfortable, dura- 
ble closed car of smart appearance—to 
mount it on the superb Essex chassis, 
with what American and European 
experts have called the greatest mo- 
tor of its size in the world. The 
rigid, overstrength Essex frame, the 
smooth positive clutch, the simple 


Touring - - $1045 Cabriolet - 


controls and strong rear axle are some 
features of that chassis. 


The way it is built explains why 
Essex cars after 60,000 and 
70,000 miles of service are still 
giving fine, smooth, reliable 
service. The same idea of util- 
ity built the Coach body. It 
has staunchness and character. 
It gives the utility of costliest 
cars. It stays tight and secure. 


Luggage and tools are carried in the 
locker at rear. Radiator shutters and 
motometer give summer motor effi- 
ciency in winter driving. Fine plate 
glass windows, operated by latest de- 
vice. Every essential of the complete 
closed car. 


And isn’t its assurance of continued 
satisfaction and real automobile ser- 
vice more important than showy body 
extras in the car that is toserve you? 


- $1145 Coach - - $1245 


Freight and Tax Extra 


ESSEX MOTORS, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 



















ESSEX Coach %1245 % 































Cash: or Terms @ 


Save the Difference é€ 


I MAKE it easy for you toget just 

what you want—when you want 

it—on practically your own terms. 

 s ean ship on receipt of order—furnish ~_ = 
ne to operate on Kerose 


tillate or Gasoline—Guarantee it "tor life 
egainst defect. Big Surplus Power. 


WITTE ENGINES 


spade in (Baines ond : les—2 to 30 H-P= 
Eee ks or P. 


“Wirte any WORKS, 
2 1Oakland Ave., Kansas J hangs 
21 Empire Bid 
Pittsburgh “Pa. 


































One of the best paying and most dignified busi- 
Nesses you can getin, or put 
your boy in nowadays, is 
flour milling. On a compar- 
atively small investment, 


own and run wonder- 
ful “‘Midget’’ Marvel Mill 
and make good f 
the start. 


“Midget” b Marvel 


a Contained f Roller Flour Milt 
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LL of Our Folks who have been with 
us since 1919 will remember our 
Farmhouse Planning Contest; but 

there are many thousands of subscribers 
who have come into the Farm Journal 
family since then. For their benefit, 

explain that in the winter of 1919, we 
offered thirty prizes 
for sketch-plans of 
“The Farmhouse I’d 
Like To Have,’”’—and 
over 3,600 farmers’ 
wives entered the con- 
test. - We put the five 
first-prize sketches into 
pores shape, and pub- 
ished them. Our Folks 
were so interested in 
these, that we decided 
to show some of the 
second-prize plans, too. 

So here is the farmhouse which Mrs. 
J. J. Smith planned, in Iowa; here is what 
she wrote: 

“T am sending the plan of our new 
farmhouse, which we are just building. I 
drew these plans myself; and think I am 
going to have an ideal home, when it is 
done. Hope I may receive one of your 
prizes.” 

Well, she did receive one of our prizes, 
because we thought, as she did, that she 
was “‘going to have an ideal home.”’ And 
we hope that her plans will help many 
other folks to have ideal homes, too. 

There is nothing radically new or un- 
usual about the general idea of the house; 
we received hundreds of other plans show- 
ing the same rooms, arranged in much the 
same way. But there are several features 
that make Mrs. Smith’s house particularly 
convenient and comfortable; we'll run 
over these, and see if you don’t agree 
with me. 

1. The big screened porch is at the side 
of the house, instead of at the back. 
This porch, of course, will be used as a 
summer-time work-room and dining- 
room; it will have a view of the pyblic 
road, instead of just a monotonous out- 
look on barns and chicken-yards. 

2. The other porch, at the end of the 
house instead of at the front, gives a view 
of the road and also permits Mr. Smith 
to keep his eye on the farm buildings. 

3. The grade doorway, on the cellar 
stairs, is far better than the ordinary 
outside cellarway or bulkhead. 

4. The wash-room, on the screened 
porch, is very well- 
placed; the men can 
come in here, wash up, 
and then go directly to 
the kitchen, dining- 
room, or porch,without 
tramping through any 
other room. BED RM 

5. The office can be 
entered from the porch; 
a good feature. In 
case of illness, it will 
be used as a bedroom. 

6. The bathroom is 
close to kitchen, office 
(very convenient if the 
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First-floor plan 
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Second-floor plan for bungalow 
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“A Saas That Will Grow Ase 
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Planned by Mrs. J. J. Smith, Iowa ES 


2 
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office becomes a sick-room), and stairway. 
Too many first-story bathrooms are not 
easy to reach from the second story. 

7. The upstairs toilet is a very great 
comfort and convenience. If you can’t 
afford regular fixtures, you can at least 
set a big sink, here; then water can be 
drawn, and slops 
poured down, without 
trotting up and down 
stairs. 

8. The sewing-room 
is something that every 
farmhouse should have. 
Here Mrs. Smith can 
leave her sewing or 
mending, all spread 
out, and come back to 
work whenever she has 

~~ @ spare half-hour. 
Mrs. Smith didn’t 
show any attic; but I think there should 
be one. A “disappearing stairway,” 
hinged and counterweighed to slide u 
into the ceiling of the second-story hall, 
will do very nicely to reach this attic. 

But, suppose you and your wife are 
just starting out in married life and need 
only a little bungalow, at present. Very 
well; leave out the entire second story, 
bringing the eaves right down to the 
first-story ceiling-line. Build some big 
temporary closets in the living-room, and 
use it for a bedroom; omit one chimney; 
omit the left-hand screened porch. This 
will give you a most comfortable and con- 
venient little four-room bungalow. In 
later years, when the family and the bank 
account have grown, you can set some 
screw-jaeks under the rafters, lift up the 
whole roof, and build in the complete 
second story. And thus, your farmhouse 
will grow, to fit the needs of your growing 
family. 

Think the up-to-date farmhouse should 
have a laundry? Then, why not have 
stationary tubs placed in the wash-room, 
and let the room serve two purposes. A 
laundry on the first floor, right off the 
kitchen, would be much handier than 
one down cellar—where we presume Mrs. 
Smith’s is. The room probably would be 
used for laundry only one day a week, so 
the men’s tramping in and out should not 
be considered a disadvantage. 

William Draper Brinckloe. 


[Editor’s Note: We can furnish blue- 
prints of this house (showing the bunga- 
low and also the two- 
story house) for $2 
per set. Write to the 
Farmhouse Editor, 
The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. En- 
612" close check or money- 
order for $2 and ask 
for plans No. 1081. 
We can not furnish 
letter specifications, 
but your local builder 
or material man can 
help you to write these 
to suit your special 
local conditions.] 
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My $10 Junk Heap 
By F. C. Heasley 


ee  . 


OME years ago I attended a farmer’s 


auction. This farmer, a friend of 
mine, had inherited his farm, together 
with some money and property. After 
farming some six years, he sold out be- 
cause, as he put it, “there isn’t anything 
in farming.” 

After the stock, machinery and other 
items of value had been sold at auction, 
the auctioneer called our attention to a 
pile of junk near the barn. No one seemed 
interested—finally some fellow offered $2 
for the lot. 

At the time I was dismantling a manu- 
facturing plant nearby and was*shipping 
some scrap-iron. I could see that this 
junk heap had in it two tons or so of iron, 
so I bid $10» The auctioneer’ smiled, 
everybody else laughed and.even my 
farmer friénd told me there wasn’t any- 
thing in the lot worth taking away. How- 
ever, the stuff was mine for $10. 

The following day I had it taken to the 
plant where I was working, and in looking 
it over found the following: 

One lawn-mower, badly rusted, dull, 
but otherwise all right. It showed very 
little wear. This mower had cost ahout 
$18. I oiled and sharpened it, and am 
still using it. 

A mowing-machine—pole broken, knife- 
bar spoiled from rust and neglect. The 
gears and working parts of this machine 
were worn very slightly. I put in a pole 
and new knives, thinking it would do to 
mow some rough ground we had, thereby 
saving a new machine I had recently 
purchased. It worked so well that I sold 
the new machine. This old machine is 
still giving good service. 

Among the lot was a binder, rusty, loose 
and shaky; but after looking over the 
working parts, I know I could have re- 
paired it for asmall sum. It wasn’t worn 
out—just in a dilapidated condition from 
neglect. Having no use for a binder, I 
threw it in the scrap-iron pile. 

A deep-well pump I gave to a man who, 
at a cost of less than $2, made a first- 
class pump of it. It saved him at least $20. 

The lot included numerous hoes, rakes 
and forks with broken handles; broken 
neck-yokes and whiffletrees with good 
irons; discs that needed only sharpening; 
chains minus a hook at one or both ends 
and, in fact, any number of articles that 
were not worn out. 

In talking about this deal with a farm- 
machinery agent, he said: “Come to 
think of it, I don’t believe I have ever 
seen a binder that was actually worn 
out.’”’ After studymg a little, he said: 
“You have spent most of your life around 
factories. When a nut is loose it gets 
attention at once. Bearings are kept 





. oiled and re-babbited when necessary. 


Shafts and gears are kept in line. Con- 
sequently, you run machines day after 
day for ten or perhaps twenty years, un- 
less some new invention renders them 
useless. A farm bifider is a different 
problem. The average farmer cuts, say, 
thirty acres with his binder each year. 
That means about four whole days’ work a 
year. The average binder sold is turned 
over to the scrap heap in ten years or less. 
In other words, the average binder does 
between forty and fifty days’ work during 
its lifetime.” 
I had never thought of it in this way. 
Of course, there are plenty of farmers who 
take care of their machines, but we 
ow some who would have trouble 
making a binder last even ten years. I 
know of some who have completely ruined 
a tractor in one year, and it hasn’t been 
due to any acadent or unusual cause— 
just neglect. 
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~~ “Will you look at 
that fellow’s tire!” 


Every time you go out rid- 
ing you see at least one tire 
like this. Some fellow driv- 
ing along with a tire so 
under-inflated it is almost 
flat on the road. 


-It bothers you to look at 
it. You know heis destroy- 
ing a valuable tire. It may 
be ignorance, it may be ex- 
travagance, it may be both. 
Butthereis noexcuse forit. 

Tires without enough 
air are like engines with-. 
out enough oil. Every mile 
traveled is destructive, 
costly, wasteful ruination 
of good merchandise. 

It’s so easy to keep your 
tires properly inflated. The 
Schrader Universal Tire 
Pressure Gauge tells you 
accurately and quickly 
whether your tires contain 


A. SCHRADER’S 
Chicago 


toomuchairornotenough. 

Tirestoohard mean jolts 
on the frame and mecha- 
nism of your car. Tires too 
soft flex and bend as they 
roll over the road, and all 
the care and skill put into 
their manufacture goes for 
nothing. . 

Get a Schrader Gauge 
and take care of your air. 
It’s less effort than kicking 
a tire, and many times 
more accurate. The 
Schrader Universal Tire 
Gauge lasts for years, and 
costs but $1.25 ($1.50 in 
Canada). It’s suchastrong, 
compact, useful little in- 
strument that it’s a plea- 
sure to own and use one. 

Sold by garages, hard- 
ware stores and automo- 
bile accessory shops. 


TRADE MARK REGI 


_— 





SON, Inc., Brooklyn, New York 


Toronto London 


Manufacturers of Schrader Valve Insides and Valve Caps, 
Packed in Metal Boxes of Five Each 


SCHRADER 


TIRE-PRESSURE-GAUGE 
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Kegos—Little, Big and Double-Yolked 


T is said by scientists that in food 
I value six eggs are equal to a pound of 

beefsteak, and are more easily digested. 
Eggs are rich in protein, and therefore 
most nutritious as food. The yolk con- 
sists of fat, albumin and mineral salts— 
sixty-four per cent of it is fat. The white 
is pure albumen and water, with scarcely a 
trace of fat, and a small quantity of 
mineral salts. Egg albumin is the same 
as the albumin in lean beef, the albumin 
found in the caseine of milk, and the 
gluten of the grains. 

The size and the shape of the egg vary 
according to the condition of the hen. 
The pullet that lays soft-shelled eggs 
generally rights herself. The chances are 
she has accumulated considerable fat 
around the ovaries. 

Eggs vary in color from a chalk-white 
to a dark brown. Most of the smaller 
breeds (Mediterranean) lay white eggs, 
and the larger breeds (American) lay dark- 
colored eggs. As a rule, the larger the 
breed (Asiatic, for “example) the .darker 
the color of the egg. All the non-sitting 
breeds lay white eggs, and those inclined 
to broodiness lay dark-colored ones. 


Reason for Double-Y olked Eggs 


The two yolks of a double-yolked egg may 
have all the egg envelopes in common, 
showing that they have passed the entire 
length of the duct together; or each may 
have one or more separate envelopes. 
There are also all the possible intermediate 
forms, indicating that the two yolks in a 
common shell may unite at any point 
between the mouth of the funnel and the 
isthmus. When two eggs come together 
after the first has entirely passed the ante- 
rior end of the isthmus, the result is the 
production of two egys at the same time. 

I quote the foregoing from an unknown 
writer, who seems to have gotten down to 
the scientific viewpoint. He further says 
that various disturbances of the normal 
processes of egg production may bring two 
yolks together in the oviduct. Double- 
yolked eggs evidently do not always 
represent simultaneous ovulations. The 
assumption of simultanity or abnormally 
close succession of ovulation is necessary 
to account for the production of a 
succession of double-yolked eggs, 
or of a double-yolked egg imme- 
diately following a long series of 
normal daily eggs. 

There is more albumen and a 
heavier shell in a double-yolked 
than in a single-yolked egg, and in > 
a triple-yolked egg these parts are 
still heavier. The yolks of the 
multiple-yolked eggs of mature 
hens are not consistently smaller 
than the yolks of the normal eggs 
produced during the same period. 
But multiple-yolked eggs are 
longer in proportion to their 
breadth than the normal eggs of 
the same hen. 
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Green feed, meat and exercise help winter egg 
December eggs never glut the market 


By M. K. Boyer 


“Witch” or “luck” eggs are the small 
eggs, sometimes round like a marble, and 
at other times long like a bean, and aver- 
aging less than half the size of a regular 
egg. They are due to some kind of mishap 
which gives the forming egg a bad start. 
It is seldom that a hen lays more than one 
or two of them in a lifetime. For years it 


was believed that such eggs came at the 
end of a litter, or rather the closing down 
of the hen’s production for that season, 





Here are two perfect eggs, each with 
yolk and albumen, both with hard 
shells, yet the smaller egg was found 
within the larger one. The large egg 
measures 6% x 9 inches; smaller one 


5% x 6% inches 





Showing the difference in size in 

egg laid by pullet and that by a 

matured hen. The smaller egg, of 
course, was laid by a pullet 


but there is nothing in that theory. These 
small eggs are just as likely to occur right 
in the midst of production. 

Science tells us that as the ovum or 
yolk of the egg becomes ripe, it drops 
away from the bunch, which is attached 





Eggs marketed in cartons, with the advertising of 
the farm on them, built up a reputation and a demand 


to the back-bone of the hen, and falls into 
the mouth of. the oviduct, when it is at 
once fertilized. Development in the egg 
starts before fertilization, and develop- 
ment becomes complete regardless of 
whether fertilization has occurred or not. 

“Wind” eggs are small, round and 
yolkless. They are caused by something 
being lacking in the course of production, 
the same as with the “witch” eggs. 

There are some other peculiarities that 
may exist in eggs at the time of laying, 
such as blood clots inclosed within the egg, 
a broken yolk, or bacterial contamination. 
The so-called ‘tail worms” of eggs are 
detached portions of the lining membrane. 
“Liver spots” or “meat spots’ are detached 
folds from the walls of the oviduct. Such 
abnormalities are rare and of no com- 
mercial consideration. 


Older Hens Lay Larger Eggs 


The egg becomes smaller and (in the case 
of brown eggs) the color becomes lighter, 
as the hen does more steady work. That 
is the rule—there are exceptions, of course. 
After the hen has had a good rest, which 
she usually takes during molting, she 
starts laying larger and better eggs. Hens 
two years old, or older, generally lay 
larger sized eggs than do hens a year old, 
and yearlings lay larger eggs than pullets. 
As a general thing, eggs increase in size 
as they decrease in quantity, which is the 
rule with hens as they become older. 

Some hens produce eggs that are very 
similar to each other; so much so that one 
may readily learn to identify the layer 
by the individuality of her egg. Other 
hens produce eggs that vary more or less 
in size, shape and general appearance. 

The color is given to the shell of an 
egg by a pigment located in the lower 
sac or egg organ. In the case of brown 
eggs, the first laid in the season may be 
of rich brown, and with each subsequent 
egg laid this coloring is more largely 
drawn upon, the color weakens, and the 
eggs naturally become more pale. This 
change is more noticeable in the case of 
heavy laving. 

Eggs lessen in sweetness and flavor as 
they grow in age. 

In 1876, the late George P. Burn- 
ham, one of the leading American 
authorities, said: 

“Hens forced, unnaturally, will 
deposit more eggs in a given time, 


creased production destroys the 
birds in a year or two, or renders 


third season.” 

Just what Burnham meant by 
“unnatural” forcing is not plain. 
At the present time it might refer 
to the lighting system, which with 
some is not favorably looked upon. 
Give good feed and care, and let 
Nature say when hens should go 
to roost or get down to work 
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Dopce BrotTHers 
BUSINESS COUPE 


Owners experience an appreciable new sense 
of security in this car—the first steel-built 
closed car ever marketed. 


Dodge Brothers pioneered boldly and success- 
fully to give it the qualities of the Pullman 
coach, capable of withstanding an impact 
under which the ordinary body would probably 
crumble. 


But steel construction does more than con- 
tribute to the car’s safety and durability; it 
permits the use of Dodge Brothers baked- 
on enamel finish; it minimizes rattles and 
eliminates the possibility of shrinkage. 


All parts are welded or machine-screwed 
securely and permanently into place. This 
new preciseness is usually noticed first in the 
windows, which are entirely free from 
sticking and rumbling. 


Such vital features are universal in their 
appeal. The continued, persistent demand for 
the Business Coupe is not surprising. 


The Price is $980 f. o. b. Detroit 
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16 Hens Laying 
14 Eggs a Day 


Chinese Tablets Work Wonders for 
Mr. Baley. Easy to Try. 


“We didn’t have much confidence in Don 
Sung, so we tried it first on 16 hens. We 
started Jan. 20th, when these hens were 
laying almost nothing—2 or 3 eggs a week. 
In three weeks, they were laying 10 to 14 
a day, or over 6 dozen a week. I’m glad 
we gave Don Sung atrial. We can’t praise 
it enough.”—H. H. Baley, Clifton, Texas. 

Six dozen extra eggs a week, at winter 

rices! And a $1 package of Don Sung 

asts 16 bens 3 months. No wonder Mr. 

Baley is glad he tried it. 

Ep! It may sound too good 

to be true. That’s what 

Mr. Baley used to think. 

But we'll prove it to you 

just as we did to him with 
this offer: 

Give Don Sung to 15 
hens. Then watch results 
for 30 days. If it doesn’t 
show you a big increase in 
eggs, if it doesn’t pay for itself and pay 
you a good — besides, tell us and your 
money will promptly refunded. 

Don Sung (Chinese for egg laying) acts 
directly on the egg-laying organs, and is 
beneficial in every way. It makes hens 
healthy and happy. They scratch and sing. 
Pullets develop earlier. The whole flock 
lays regularly in any season, in any 
weather, when eggs are scarce and high. 

Can you afford to ignore the wonderful 
reports you are hearing from Don Sung 
users everywhere? Why not let us show 
ae the same results, with your own flock? 

on Sung is no trouble to use. It costs 
nothing te try. All we ask is a chance to 

rove our claims, entirely at our risk. Get 
Sen Sung from your local dealer, or send 
50 sets for package by mail prepaid (large 
$1, holds three times as much). 
Burrell- Dugger Co., 401 Columbia "Bldg, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 








You know the symptoms—face swol- 
len, running at eyes and nose, comb 
pale, whistleor sneeze when breathing 

—catarrhal odor—that’s ROUP. 


STOP IT QUICK WITH 


ROUP REME EDY4 


st 1 
Jus ¢ put it in the the drinking water. Chickens 
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Fine purebred chickens, ducks, geese, 

8 turkeys, fowls; eggs, baby chicks, 
Prices se 4 America’s an 4 poultry, 

40,000 prizes. Large catalog,5c. A. A. ZIEMER, Austin, Minn, 
Fall Pric Turkeys, Ducks, Geese, Cock- 

es. erels, etc. Write your wants. 

List free. H. A. SOUDER, Box 5, Sellersville, Pa. 


White W 200 Egg Strain. MICHAEL K. BOYER: 
Bellevne Avenue, Hammonton, N. J. 


i. in Pullets, Breeders, Turk Geese, Ducks. 
Syn low prices, catalog. Pioneer F Farms, Telford, Pa. 
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Merchandising Eggs 


By a Merchant 





AM a merchant and, as alert merchants 
at times do, look about for other mer- 
chandise worlds to conquer. I find the 
merchandise that is most easily sold is 
that which the greatest number of people 
use, and for which there is the greatest 


| demand. Of course, it takes a layman, 





such as I, to know that if the 100 and 
more millions of our population consume 
but two eggs daily, there is a wonderful 
outlet. 

Take myself, for example, I like fresh 
eggs; in fact I have eaten two eggs for 
my breakfast daily for over thirty vears. 
Yet I look upon every egg placed before 
me with the thought in my mind: “I 
wonder if it’s fresh?” 

The good wife buys her eggs from a 
high-grade grocery and the sign states, 
“Strictly Fresh Eggs.” Still I never be- 
lieved in signs and my disbelief is height- 
ened by those eggs I occasionally open 
which belie the sign. 

If some up-to-date farmer would secure 
my name and arrange to ship me a dozen 
fresh eggs so they reach me twice a week, 
and I knew where the eggs came from, 
saw a photograph of the farm, a few pic- 
tures of the prize hens, knew by the 
farmer’s advice on the subject how well- 
cared for the hens were, how they roosted 
in the most approved sanitary hen- 
houses, and many other things that would 
influence my taste and digestion, wouldn’t 
I just enjoy eating those eggs for break- 
fast? Indeed I would, and so would most 
every other man, woman and child in this 
great egg-eating country of ours. 

Then why not, Mr. Egg Producer, se- 
cure a list of persons, such as I, by adver- 
tising for them, and arrange to ship eggs 
fresh from the nest, in containers which 
Uncle Sam permits to be sent, via the 
handy parcel post, and reap benefits 
accordingly. 

As soon as I had a fairly large list, I 
would send with each shipment a little 
booklet telling how to prepare eggs in 
various forms. Perhaps the reader may 
think every one knows how to cook eggs, 
but a leading chef states: “Eggs can be 
prepared in over seventy different styles.” 

If in my list of customers there were 
those who kept store, I would ask to be 
allowed to display a few photographs of 
prize hens, my egg farm, as well as other 
graphic demonstrations of my product. 
This would not take more than a foot or 
so of space, and few men would refuse this. 

My next move would be to specialize on 
eggs for individuals. This can be managed 
by reading the local news in nearby towns 
and sending a letter to the family of the 
person which the notice states is con- 
valescing from illness, or is under the 
doctor’s care. To each the letter would 
read: “The eggs have been selected with 
the object of placing ‘Farm Fresh Eggs’ 
in the possession of those to whom such 
eggs would be welcome and a blessing.” 

would wrap every egg, sent to the 
above list, in tissue paper, pack in cotton, 
and affix to each box a post-card with a 














Helena Hen, the authoress, 
Can equal any test; 

Her critics all admit her 
Foot-notes are the best! 








EASY NOW TO DOUBLE 
WINTER EGG YIELD 


Proven Remedy Gives Remarkable 
Results—Turns “Boarder” Hens 
Into Profitable Layers— 


Winter egg yields, double and treble those 
of former years, are now being made by 
many poultrymen through the use of a com- 
pound that science has finally perfected. 








This wonderful medicine, which is called 

‘‘Hick’s Egg-Lay”’ contains rare and expen- 
sive ingredients mixed so as to quickly in- 
crease the egg yield. The medicine acts on 
the reproductive organs and causes double 
and treble the usual number of ova (‘he 
germ cell of the egg) to be produced. Thus 
you get many more eggs and get them dur- 
ing the time they bring the highest prices. 

Hick’s Egg-Lay is prepared for convenience in 
tablet form. Simply | nmi one tablet in a quart 
of water. This is the surest, casie i. and quickest 
way ever discovered to get more egg 

Mr. Hick is so confident that Mick's Egg-Lay 
will double and treble your egg yield that he is 
making a special guaranteed offer of two regular 
full sized, double strength, one dollar packages for 
the price of one. Use one package yourself and 
sell the other at a dollar, thus getting your own 
free. Send $1.00 tay (currency, money order, 
check, etc.) to Chas. Hick & Company, Dept. 
852, 1018 So. Wabesk yen Chicago, Illinois. If 
you prefer, send no money. Just your name and 
address and pay postman $1.00 and postage on 
delivery. If otter thirty days’ trial, you are not 
absolutely satisfied, write Mr. Hick and your 
money will be re fund This offer is absolutely 
guaranteed, so don’t hesitate to make the test. 


Chas. M. Hick & Co., Dept. 852, 
1018 So. Wabash = Se Chicago, Illinois 





| 3= Buys ” 140-Egg Champion 
Belle City Incubator 


Hot-Water, r Tank, Double Wallis =. : 
Fibre sg Boards Self Regulated. =) 
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Detroit =5 


140-Ege Size — Guaranteed — 
copper 







cannot break it when na 
Dees Brooders, 
walled. hot water heated. Write for 
low price on both machines. 


Detroit incubator Co. 
Merritt S 


RAISE : BELGIAN IARES 
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able new 00-page book and catalog free. 
R.F.NEUBERT Co., Box 827, Mankato, Mintte 


Quality Chicks 


New low prices for 1923. Write for FREE copy of com- 
+. 5 cettion. 3 =e ey teen Be bene tl justrated. 
elivery guaranteed 5 

MURRAY M. McMURRAY, Box 20, Webster City, lowa 


LANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES! 


All styles 150 Illustrations; secret of ontin winter eggs, 
and copy of ‘“The Full Egg Basket.”’ 25 cents. 
D POULTRY JOURNAL Dept. 1. pv tt. 
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return coupon, so more eggs could be 
ordered. In this connection I would also 
send to every person who buys: my eggs 
the same kind of a card, stamped and 
self-addressed. I buy apples from an 
out-of-town dealer who. never fails to 
send an order post-card, and he has kept 
my trade for ten years solely by this 
method. 

Last, but by no means least, I would 
provide the store-keepers to whom I ‘sold 
my eggs, for resale purposes, a series of 
signs to place over the eggs on sale. The 
usual sign simply reads “Fresh Eggs,” 
which means nothing, and in time the 
sign gets dirty, fly-specked and dog-eared, 
which belies the freshness of the eggs. 

My signs would read: “Farm Fresh 
Eggs,” ‘Fresh Eggs from the Folloy 
Farm,” “Fresh Eggs laid by Prize Hens,” 
and others. These signs I would print on 
black cardboard with white letters instead 
of the reverse, because the black card 
keeps clean longer and makes a better 
appearance; besides, the photo of one of 
my hens which would grace each sign 
would stand out better. 





Open Woodlot a Protected 
Run for the Hens 


An open woodlot is an ideal ‘run’ for 
chickens, H. Shuttleworth, a Howard 
county, Iowa, farmer has found from 
experience. . The Shuttleworth farm is one 
of the finest in Howard county. A hand- 
some residence stands back from the road 
with a winding driveway bordered by 
shrubbery leading up to it. To the left 
of the lawn and driveway is the flower and 
vegetable garden. To the right is an acre 
of open woods with poultry houses in the 
rear and individual coops seattered about 
under the trees. Of course, it is fenced 
with high woven wire fencing. In this 
open woods Mr. and Mrs. Shuttleworth 
let their 300 White Leghorns run winter 
and summer. 

Such an open woodlot gives sunshine 
and shade, plenty of green feed and good 
scratching. In winter it affords protec- 
tion from. the winds, in summer also from 
wind and storms. 

The standing timber all about breaks 
the force of the wind. The dead leaves 
make a fine scratching bed through the 
winter. 

“We scatter our grain in the leaves,” 
Mr. Shuttleworth says, “and the fowls 
get the exercise they need scratching 
around in the leaves to find the feed.” 

Florence L. Clark. 





Cost of feeding a hen, per month, has 
been placed at fifteen cents, for an aver- 
age, according to investigations made by 
the West Virginia Agricultural College. 





4 
From Poultry~ 
in December 





If the fowls are kept busy scratch- 
ing in litter, so they do not mind 
the cold. 

If shipments of fowls to market 
cease a week before Christmas, to 
avoid a glut. 

If the ration is balanced to 
meet the requirements. 

If the hen is comfortable and 
made to “‘feel at home.’’ 

If the stock is in good health. 

If the keeper is regular in his 
duties. 

If this month the pens are made 
up of the best layers. 
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Make an 


Extra Income 


or sheep and the dollar made on poultry? 

The only difference I have ever been able to 
find is that the poultry dollar usually costs less 
and is a little surer. Send for my a 1923 
free book and let me show you w Mrs. 
Bert Miller of lowa cleared $1000 from weet 
last year. 


OLD TRUSTY 


Incubators and Brooders 


have taken much of the work out of poultry raising, but until 

you get my new 1923 catalog, you cannot know how easy it 
is to now make big hatches of the liveliest, healthy chicks 
in the coldest weather, and beable to put them onto the 
market early. It’s easy with Old Trusty. Ask any of 
our million customers. 


Mail a Postal Today | 


And get my low price on Old Trusty, freight — 
prepaid to your station, and the most 
helpful book on poultry that ever 
came into your home. 
Yours truly, 
HARRY JOHNSON, 


“Incubator Man” 





H. H. Johnson 
**Incubator Man’’ 





This Year With Old ‘Trusty 


What’s the difference between the dollar made on hogs, cows ° 
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Sectional All-Steel Grain Sprouter [yaaa 
—cuts feed Pecet 1-8. ty/2 


run 
increases egg yield 100% 

Makes chicks grow in double quick time. 
Steel thro peat 
















MAKE HENS LAY 


ggs; larger, more ere chicks; 
heavier fowls, by feeding cut bone, 


—s tes Patented burner. Nothi 
“« SUCCESSFUL” | by retirn mall, postpaid. try 1 
earn in 10 days ana lil Bed yf 


1. PUTNAM Route1230-0 Elmira, N.Y. 
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with a saw and hammer. 
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MANN’S — MODEL 


ONE CUTTER 
its fast, easy, Prt never _ clogs, 

10 Days’ Free Triat. Nomoney in advance. Book tng 

€.W. MANN CO., Box 40, MILFORD, MASS. 
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Get MyNew 


Low Frices 


Now you can get bigger and 
better hatches with least 
trouble, least worry andexpense. Thisis the year 
for big poultry profits, Make every egg pay you 
big money. Hatching is easy now. Radio Round 
Incubators have 16 wonderful patented features 
which makes it practically self-operating. Only 
three minutes a day takes owe va everything. 
Even a child can take care of it. 


Radio Round is built on Nature’s plan. Built 
round like a hen’snest, there are no cold corners. 
Every fertile egg has the same chance to hatch. 
Powerfulcenter heating plant, and triple system 
of radiators gives equal heat to every part of egg- 
chamber. Automatic moisture supply —_ — 
— i just ae a hen, Thermostatic contro! 

gulates heat in chamber, 


16 Great Features 


The 16 famous pepented features are found only 
in Radio Round Incubators, Only one filling of 
lamp to hatch. Big, oreces tank holds 5 quarts. 
es filling. Saves oil. Glass 
in in top. Hi np cover. Saat 


Before you pay acent for any 
kind of hatcher, send for the 
big free Radio Round book. 
Find out how the 16 famous 
poatares, give you eoteer 
hatches, Digger eg; rofits. 
Read about thenew v low, rock- 






























FORD DIRECT ERO ERO} M F, — 
rices. ni st 
card or letter NOW, 6 


Radio Round Incubator Co. 
112 Weeds St., Wayne, Neb. 


oerantern 


Increases Eg 

Gives brilliant, soft, white light— 
like daylight. Just the thing to hang 
in hen house night and morning. 
Burns Kerosene or Ga e 
Clean, odorless, economical. Burns 
less fuel than wick lantern. Is 100 
times brighter. Lights with match. 
Absolutely safe. Greatest improve- 
ment of age. Patented. 

e Big Money 
introducing this wonderful new 
Light. Take orders for + weed 
Table Lamps, Hanging 
emong friends and neighbors. 

We deliver Ags parcel post and do 
paid same 
day you °c orders. Get started at 
once. Write today for agents offer. 
THE AKRON LAMP CO. 
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. I like to work with hens that pay, 


The ones that lay each winter's day; 

But when a hen does naught but eat, 

I have to make her pay as meat. 

Because, you know, the hens must pay, 

Or else my bankroll shrinks each day. 

I like to watch a proud old cock 

Go strutting ’round and lead the flock; 

But sometimes they in stew go too, 

For that’s the only thing to do; 

And then my bankroll swells galore, 

Till some day I shall work no more. 
Mert M. Lampson. 


HAT determines the sex? My theory 

is that the male produces both sexes 

the female nourishes them to maturity. 
L. C. Womack. 


Better methods are often more needed 
than better hens. 


Semi-solid buttermilk aids the health of 
fowls and the number and hatchability of 
eggs. 


Corn silage in small amounts helps pro- 
duction of eggs and increases the hatch- 
ability. 

A Buff Orpington pullet, owned by Thomas 
Andriotte, Ohio, laid 100 eggs from May 4 
to December 2. 


Three eggs a day has been the average 
during the past year from six Rhode Island 
Red hens owned by Mrs. Frank Rominger, 
Iowa. 


A dark brown Leghorn pullet, belonging to 
Mrs. John J. Novak, Nebraska, began laying 
when she was only four months and two 
weeks old. Quite a record. 


Feeding egg shells to hens will not teach 
them the habit of egg-eating. In all the 
time of my hen keeping, and my parents’ 
before me, our hens have eaten the shells 
of every egg used, and never ae did a 
hen break and eat eggs. Mrs. J. B.C. 


Sprouted oats, added to winter poultry 
rations, increase the fertility and hatch- 
ability of eggs, says Professor Horace At- 
wood, West Virginia Agricultural College. 
But as far as the number of eggs is con- 
cerned, it seems to be immaterial whether 
they are fed dry or sprouted oats. 


In using litter on the hen-house floor, the 
main object is to hide the corn and other 
grain scattered in it. When the straw or 
other litter gets so wet and packed down 
that it does not hide this feed, it is time to 
make a change. Constant treading of feet, 
and the weight of droppings, will pack the 
litter. Wet litter is worse than none, — 

















reir a COVER. 


If you want to test the fertility of the 
eggs, a pocket flash-light can be used 
as follows: Cut off the spout of an 
old tin funnel at a point which will 
make an opening big enough to just 
squeeze over the lens ferrule of the 
flash-light. Then find a tin can cover 
that will fit just loosely over the large 
end of the funnel and cut out a hole 
about two inches in diameter in the 
center of the cover. File the edge off 
so it will not cut the hands. Then cut 
out a piece of. heavy felt, slightly 
larger than the funnel, and cut a round 
hole in the center about one inch in 
diameter. Lay the felt over the end of 
the funnel and push on the can cover. 
This completes the tester. Switch on 
the light and place the egg over the 
hole in the felt and the condition of the 
egg can be ascertained better than with 
acommon lamp tester. L. B. Robbins. 
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ANOTHER 


=RAY 


INCUBATOR 
IMPROVEMENT 


The new corrugated redwood and_pressboard 
combination walls makes X-Ray perfect. It is 
this year’s brand new feature and is the greatest 
improvement ever made in any incubator and 


brooder. 
1923 X-RAY 
Surest and Easiest to Operate 
will hatch your eggs. 

This new combination feature makes X-Ray 
the one incubator that will positively hold steady, 
even heat and moisture—makes it still easier 
and less expensive to operate. You will want 
this new X-Ray Perfected machine to hatch your 
eggs, to get every chick. 

It will pay you to throw 
away your common, old- 
fashioned machine to use 
the new X-Ray Perfected 
Incubator and _ Brooder. 
Read all about the many 
X-Ray improvements in 
our 1923 new X-Ray book. 
Sent Free. Write quick— 
these new books and ma- 
chines are going fast. 

We prepay transporta- 
tion charges. 

X-RAY TRCUR ATOR, 

COMPANY 


1208 Des os St. 
Des Moines : : Iowa 


NEW LOW 
PRICES 


MORE .EGGS NOW 
AT 65c A DOZEN 


Many Poultry Raisers Doubling Daily 
Egg Production Without 
Extra Expense. 


Eggs are scarce and 
pe steadily going 


igher. Every ge 
can greatly in- 














raiser 
crease and maintain the 
daily egg production of 
the entire flock during 
the fall and winter by 
using Imperial Egg Tonic. 

All that is’ necessary is 
to occasionally drop a few 
of these highly concen- 
trated tablets in the 
This standard, time-tested 


fowls’ drinking water. 
remedy acts as a end tonic and blood purifier, 


stimulating the egg uction qualities. Starts 
hens and pullets aying faster than ever. Every 
ref you put off using Imperial Egg Tonic you are 

elaying big egg production. Start now to get 
your share of these high prices. 


YOU CAN GET YOURS FREE 


Send no money. Just your name and address to Imperial 
Laboratories, Dept. 5270, Kansas City, Mo., and they will 
send you by return mail, two regular $1. 00’ size packages 
the post- 
man only $1 nd a few cents pay when they arrive. 
Enough for yourseif and neigh Any time within 30 
days, if you are not satisfied with results, just say so and 
the cost will be cheerfully refunded. 


IMPERIAL LABORATORIES 
Dept. 5270, Kansas City, Mo. 


CHICKENS SICK? 


Hens not ? USE E 
Laying {£ GERMOZONE 
You can quickly rid your chickens of Roup, , Sore- 


Colds, Canker, 
head, Indigestion, Cholera, Chicken Pox, "Skin Disorders, Bowel 
Trouble, etc., keep them ——_ eds of thou- 





sande gates wees. r FREE. remedy. any boving need it 
tells tes how tp defect, pr Drevent ~~ treat diseases Tay, ae to ced 


rasan pozoes (6 sige, 
or ord pay postman. Now extra charge. 
GEO. Hi. LE LEE CO.. Dept. F-8, Omaha, Nebraska 


500 BREEDERS, CHEAP 


All varieties. Chickens, Ducks, Geese, Tur- 


sine) Taye es book at | at any peat thal 
card. Send no money--pay 





10 cts. andup. Address, 
BECKER POULTRY CO., Ackley, Iowa, 


TRY, PIGEONS and BABY CHICKS i 
PRO T Foy’s a big book—an 
tion. Many colored prams. writ 
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A New Discovery 
Makes Hens Lay 





Any poultry raiser can easily and quickly 
double his profits by doubling his egg yield 
through the remarkable discovery of M. B 
Smith, a Kansas City chemist. : 

Working along 
entirely original 
lines, Mr. Smith 
discovered why 
hens lay less in 
winter than in 
summer and per- 
fected a formula 

" that turns loafers 
into layers and profit makers. 

Within five or six days this discovery, 
which is ealled Ditto Egg Tablets, will re- 
juvenate your flock. . Your hens will go 
strutting and cackling about with red combs 
and full of life and pep. Every nest will 
vield an egg nearly every day in the week, 
which means a lot, since eggs are certain to 
sell for 60 cents or more. This is not guess 
work as over 100,000 successful poultry 
raisers testify to the value of Mr. Smith’s 
products. 


Although different from anything you 
ever heard of, Ditto Egg Tablets are easily 
administered by simply dropping in drinking 
water. 

So confident is Mr. Smith you can double 
or triple your egg yield, that he offers to 
send two large $1 packages of Ditto Egg 
Tablets (enough for a season) to any reader 
who will write for them. If you are satisfied 
they cost only $1 on this introductory offer, 
otherwise, nothing. 

Send No Money—just your name and 
address to M. B. Smith, 1203 Coca Cola 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. The two $1 pack- 
ages will be mailed immediately. When 
they arrive, pay the postman only $1 and 
postage. Use the tablets 10 days. If you 
are not getting more eggs or are not satisfied 
for any reason, simply return unused tablets 
and your money will be returned immediately 
without question. A big Kansas City bank 
guarantees the reliability of this offer. 
Write today before this introductory offer 
is withdrawn, as you can sell one package to 
a friend and thus get your own free. 


M. B. SMITH, 
1203 Coca Cola Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 








Free Book Tells How 
to Get More Eggs! 


1000 money-making 

Write Toda will 
Pocitey trotenes,** Best, nechligetion. Address 
American Poultry School, Dept. 285, Kansas City, Mo. 














World’s Best 
Poultry Books 


Free Catalogue on Request! 
Positively latest and most reliable profit 
earning books on Houses, Fixtures, Feed- 
ing, Culling, Use of ‘‘Lights.’’ Incubating, 
Brooding, Prolific Egg Yield, Back-Yard 
Poultry Keeping, ete. Do not grope in 
dark ‘‘Know your business.’’ Post card - 
or letter brings FREE catdlogue, 32 pages. 

POULTRY JOURNAL PUB. CO.,Dept.59, Dayton, 

















Free-Comkeys Poultry Book 


80 pages chock full of information about the f and 
uring of chicks, culling of boy Sy er 
hy and how to, make them pay." Whether 
lars to you. Sent for 6 cents in stamps to pay postage. 
THE G. E. CONKEY CO., 6546 Broadway, Cleveland, hie 


Best laying, best 
paying chickens, ducks 

geeae & turkeys. Fine pure-bred quality. 
yagi Rams laeeses all at oat rio 
y Catalog and Breeders Guide Frees 
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WA. Weber, Box 22, Mankato, Minn. 
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The Dog, Man’s 


Faithful Friend 





A dog sat out in the midnight chill, 
And howled at the beaming moon; 
His knowledge of music was strictly nil 
And his voice was out of tine, 
And he howled and howled as the hours 
went by, 
While dodging the bricks we threw, 
Till the moon was low in the western sky, 
And his voice was split in two. 
And there wasn’t a thing at which to howl, 
Over which a pup should weep, 
And the course of the dog was wrong and 
Soul, 
For people were wild to sleep. 
There are plenty of men like that blamed 
fool hound, 
Who yell when there’s nothing wrong, 
Disturbing the country with senseless 
sound— 
The pessimist’s doleful song. 
Author Unknown. 


FARMER’S daughter was a teacher in 
the city. She returned home every 
Friday night and remained over Sunday. 
One Friday night a reception was given 
the teachers by a member of the Board of 
Education, and she decided she would 
remain in the city. Ft wasea dark, rainy 
night, and the streets were dreadfully 
muddy. 
About 9 o’clock she had occasion to go 
to her boarding-house, a short distance 
from where the reception was being held. 








Collie pups are lovable 


She was greatly surprised when a dark, 
muddy object bouaded upon her. 

It was her Collie dog. He must have 
known it was Friday night, and time for 
his mistress to be at home. He had 
waited a few hours after the usual time 
and then decided to find her, and came 
several miles through the rain to the 
eity. He had never come to the city for 
her before, and this was the first time she 
had not gone home Friday evening. Who 
can tell the anxiety of the dog during 
those few hours, and’ by what method he 
knew it was Friday night? 

Next to man, the dog ranks highest in 
intelligence, being susceptible to all the 
human emotions—hatred, love, fear, 
hope, joy, distress, courage, timidity and 


| jealousy. 


Man is taught chivalry; the dog has it 
naturally. , 

His master’s friends are his friends, his 
master’s enemies are his enemies, no 
matter what. their station. 

He does not count the cost, but gives his 
life at his master’s command ands even 
without command, in his master’s defense. 

When master is gay he is merry; when 
sad, he grieves. 

The dog learns to understand our 
language, and in a certain sense we under- 
stand his. 

The dog is the delight of the poor man’s 
hovel and the rich man’s mansion. Faith- 
fully follows his master who tramps the 
dusty roadside, or sits proudly upon the 
cushioned seat of the millionaire’s de luxe 
machine. s 

Man requires service from all animals, 
but only from his dc z he receives friend- 
ship. He is the only animal that eats all 
of man’s food—fish, flesh and vegetables. 








Remarkable Egg 
Production Follows 
Installations of 


UNION 
CARBIDE - 


UNION CARBIDE GAS has come to be 
recognized as the producer of the finest, 
most beautiful home and barn light science 
has discovered. Itisalso deeply appreciated 
by the farmer’s wife because it also brings 
her that most desired of all household 
conveniences—gas for cooking. 

Butin recent years farmers and poultry 
raisers have discovered an additional use 
for UNION CARBIDE GAS that is 
proving exceedingly profitable. It is: Use 
of UNION CARBIDE sunlightin chicken 
houses during Fall and Winter months to 
keep hens working on a summertime 
schedule. 

Farmers and poultry raisers tell of as- 
tonishing increases in egg production 
since extending UNION CARBIDE GAS 
to hen houses. Some writers quote figures 
that read like tables from fiction. But it is 
an. undeniable fact that UNION CAR- 
BIDE GAS Light is turning normally Ios- 

“ing months on hens into profitable ones. 
And egg prices in the city are highest -in 
Winter months. 

The more you investigate the UNION 
CARBIDE GAS lighting i 
system the more you will realize it is the 
ideal system for the farm. The handiest, 
most convenient, simplest and most eco- 
nomical. Were it otherwise, nearly a half 
million farmers would not have installed 
CARBIDE GAS. No continual replace- 
ment of parts and units; no priming and 
adjusting; no constant service and atten- 
tion required. This artificial and non- 
poisonous gas is made automatically and 
inexpensively. 

And it gives you incomparable LIGHT; 
GAS for cooking, just like in the city; 
GAS for ironing and GAS for quickly 
heating water for bathing, shaving and 
washing. 


Send Postcard for Full Story 


Write for full descriptive literature telling 
how UNION CARBIDE GAS is made, 
how little it costs to make and maintain, 
the wonderful conveniences and advan- 
tages it brings and how permanent it is. 
Send a postcard today. 





Union Carbide Sales Company 














Carbide & Carbon Bldg. 

30 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

Balfour Bidg., San Francisco 
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What Dad Found On Christmas Morning 


HAT Dietz Cold Blast Lantern 

pleased Dad. Its shining newness 

also made him think of his other 
battered, rusty lanterns, old as heirlooms, 
that should have been replaced with 
new ones long ago. 


The purchase of new Dietz lanterns is 
more of a strain on the memory than on 
the pocketbook. Using a broken old lan- 
tern is simply putting up with inconven- 
ience without saving much on expense, 


Why not pension off your worn out lan- 


DA terns and give yourself a Christmas pres- 


ent of new ones? Your dealer will be 
glad to.show you various styles of Dietz 
Lanterns, suitable for every requirement. 


R. E. Dietz Company 
NEW YORK 

Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 
Founded 1840 


ee DIETZ 
-/ No. 2“BLIZZARD” 
B LANTERN 
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Pat. Pend. 
not necessary. 


For sale at all Hardware Dealers, or 


Caldwell Sash Balances 


or 
those old windows 


USE 
Caldwell Sash Balances. 
counterbalance 


weights and cords. Cheap- 
est method for modernizing 
old windows, as alterations 
in sashes and frames are 


CALDWELL MFG. CO., F. 7 Jones St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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ARM FEN 
1 5 CENTS A ROD and 


up for a 2% inch 
Fence; 26c. a 
up for47 inch. WE PAY THE 
FREIGHT. Low prices Barbed 
Wire. Factory to User Direct 
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Soild on 30 days FREE TRIAL 








Write for free catalog now. 


INTERLOCKING FENCE CO 
Box 127 MORTON, ILLS. 
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Hobbies and Silos 
By Chesla C. Sherlock, Towa 


wT oe. we. ~~ ~~ +e ewe ww 
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HAVE always had three hobbies in 
farming,’’ says Henry Slack, of Iowa. 
“They are Percheron horses, Shorthorn 
cattle and Poland-China hogs. Somebody 
else might not agree with me as to individual 
breeds, but the combination of horses, hogs 
and cattle will make money for any man. It 
made money for me and it will for you. 
I’ve had to compromise on some of them as 
the years went by. I found that hired help 
was pretty hard on good horses, so I changed 
to mules. Then I split my cattle into two 
herds—milk and.beef animals, but I still 
say that livestock is the way to success in 
farming. 

‘‘And I want to tell you about my dairy 
venture. I built the strange looking barn in 
1913. It cost me $4,000. It accommodates 
fifty-three animals. I put in the best equip- 
ment to be had then, and I put up those 














Twin silos with dairy barn attached 


two big silos in front so that we would have 
everything convenient. The silos hold 300 
tons each. 

“T have farmed on a big scale many years 
and I have kept a close tab on profits, but I 
never ran across anything in my farming 
experience that was cleaner, surer, better 
than that dairy venture. I have made more 
money out of it than anything else I ever 
undertook on the farm, and you may be sure 
that I have a great deal of enthusiasm for it.”’ 

The Slack dairy barn is unique in design 
and plan of construction. The two’ mam- 
moth silos are at the front of the barn and 
the entrance-way into the barn runs between 
them. The space there can be used in filling 
or getting down the ensilage, so that the work 
is all done under cover . 

The barn itself is built of hollow clay tile, 
the same as the silos, and is only one story in 
height. Complete modern equipment is 
used, with the exception of drinking cups. 
The entire floor is paved with concrete. The 
wagon used to carry feed, is really a large- 
sized truck. It runs back to the silos, is 
filled and then run down the passage-way, 
the feed being dumped off into the concrete 
mangers on either side. 

“The barn and equipment helped me make 
much of the profit realized,’’ says Mr. Slack. 
“The animals do better under such condi- 
tions and the improved sanitary conditions 
made it possible for me to get a better price 
for the milk and cream. I am strong for 
dairying, and I wouldn’t be without a good 
barn, silos and modern equipment, either. 
I’d give up the cows first.” 

enry Slack is an ordinary farmer carrying 
on an average farm business. He started 
out twenty-nine years ago on thirty-five 
acres of land. All the livestock he had in the 
world was one horse. Later he got a cow 


and from this animal sprang his start in 
cattle. Then he bought a brood sow and got 
a start in hogs. 
land. 


Now, he has 3,000 acres of 







got the 
mumps?” ope—poor judgment! 
Bit a tramp with a wooden leg” 
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New Houses from Old Ones 


WO years ago a friend of mine com- 

menced to plan a new barn. For several 
evenings we talked it over, discussed dimen- 
sions, blue-prints, materials. Then, one day, 
he said to me: “I’ve given it all ap. Prices 
are too high. We'll have to wait till the 
war ends, then things will come down in a 
hurry.” 

Well, a year rolled around and still my 
friend was doing without that barn, when 
he really couldn’t afford to be without it. 
But. he stubbornly refused to “pay the 
freight’? demanded for building material. 
One afternoon my friend came into the city— 
he lives only a few miles out—and as we were 
passing down the street we noticed a man 
nailing big posters on the front of a brick 
store building. 

‘Looks like a sheriff’s sale, doesn’t it?’’ 
asked my friend, shuddering.’ He had never 
forgotten the time back in the nineties when 
he had been sold out. 

We went over and read the sign out of 
curiosity. It announced that the streets 
were toebe changed and that the building 
would be so!1 at public auction the following 
Monday. 

‘‘Looks like pretty good stuff, at that,” 
commented my friend. “ ‘Isn’ t more than 
six or eight years old, I’d say. 

We went on down the street. 
building was similarly placarded. 

“Looks like an awful waste,’’ I added. 
‘But that’s what the old-timers get for not 
laying out the city right in the first place.” 

My friend nodded, said nothing, turned 
around and went back to the first building. 

“Say,” he said, almost in a whisper. ‘I’m 
coming down here Monday and try to buy 
it! Why, there’s almost enough material 
there to build my barn.”’ 

We went over it carefully. It was a large 
building containing three good-sized store 
fronts. There had been rooming quarters on 
the floor above. In one of these rooms we 
pulled off the plastering and found that the 
bricks were three deep. On the lower floor 
and in the basement they were six deep, and 
a all around with the best quality fire- 
prick. 

The following Monday my friend bid it in 
at $500. Within twenty-four hours a con- 
tractor paid him $100 for one-third of the 
front; a glass and paint store paid him $266 
for the plate glass in the front of the building, 
and he sold all of the doors, thirty-odd in 
number, for $1.50 each. Twenty-four of the 
upper windows brought $102, for the glass 
was extra heavy plate. Three sinks and two 
toilet basins brought $50, and the steel posts 
on the front of the building were sold to a 
bridge and iron concern for $35. The drain- 
age and sewer pipe in the building my 
friend kept to use in the milk-room of his 
barn; gas-pipe sold to a plumber brought 
$59 and the old fixtures went to a junk 
dealer for $12. There is no need to add any 
_ more details;.my friend got all the material 
he could use for his barn free and he took in 


Every 


nearly $750 for the material he sold—a clear 


profit of $250 cash, not counting what he 
kept. It didn’t cost much to tear down the 
building, for every purchaser had to take 
out what he bought, and that made it easy 
for my friend and his hands to get the brick 
they wanted. The rest of the help was hired 
at fifty cents an hour. 

The point is simply this: 
you. 
the coyntry that doesn’t contain oppor- 
tunities/like my friend found. Of course, not 
all of them are going to be due to changing 
streets or grades. Some buildings have been 
abandoned, fires have partially destroyed 
others, and some have been condemned. 

I know a man who built a $10,000 house, 
and the timbers and inner lumber came from 
a neighbor’s barn that was built fifty years 
ago. Chesla C. Sherlock. 


Look. around 





Put the Christmas Gift 
to Work 


Continued from page 9 


enough, is to make the giving of the plan or 
the gift attractive, and thén stressing that 
the new and unusual object belengs to your 
boy and girl. The sense of ownership is what 
makes gift-giving pleasant. If it is a plot of 
ground, let Fred or Alice feel and know that 
it is theirs, and so do not let the supervision 
be too rigid. 

Gifts such as described, and many others, 
will promote habits of industry. and help in 
building character—and that is the most 
important gift of all. 


There is hardly a town or a village in | 
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RUBBER FO OTWEAR 


Health Insurance 


NOSHU” all-rubber arctics guarantee dry 
feet. They are proof against snow, sleet, 
slush or mud. Made to fit as snugly as cloth 
top gaiters. For women, misses and children. 


The Top Notch ‘‘Snoshu’’ is made to stand 
hard usage without being clumsy. Every vital 
point of wear is reinforced. 


There is a dealer in your. vicinity who sells 
Top Notch Rubber Footwear. It costs no more 
than the ordinary kind. You can always iden- 
tify our product by the Top Notch Cross. 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE COMPANY 
BEACON FALLS, CONN, 
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It Keels 
Them Over 


A* Different”? Christmas 
if By Lydia Lion Roberts 


— 
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Instead of ONE | ES ELL, my dear family,” said Rosalie 


















cheerfully, “@hristmas is— she More than three and one-half billion dollars’ 

paused. | bes? jb is done every year by rats in 
Cont oe? eee. t 

Coming!” groaned a chorus of voices | | Bestroy them before they destroy your prop- 


erty, eat your grain or carry disease and pesti- 
lence into your home or to your live stock. 
Kill, destroy, exterminate quickly, positively 


around her. 
“Therefore,” continued Rosalie with a 


reproving glance at her family, “this and safely with 
Christmas which is coming, must be 
different!” 


It was a Sunday evening in December. AKLA\Y 
The Benton family had been to church z 
and was now gathered. in the big living- As attractive to rats as 
room, talking and listening to Rosalie as | Catnip is to cats 
she played dreamy, restful chords on the Ss ee "at Dolson ae 
yiano. The married sister, Alice, and her cheese and other rat food 
nusband, Jack, had come over from their 


for just one good taste of 
Rat-Nip—and . oo taste 
means a d 
It stands them rail on their 
| | heads—it’s the only sure 
way to get rid of rats 
because it gets them all 
—old and young alike. 
It attracts them and 
they can’t resist it. 
Rat-Nip is put up in 
clean, safe, screw-top 
collapsible tubes, All you % 
have to do is to squeeze a little Ye 
on some bread or cracker, feed %& 
| | it to the rats and you will be 
| | rid of them. 
| | One tube has killed over 100 
rats ina singe night. 
Rat-Nip is the greatest rat ex- 
terminator in the world—it not 
only clears your premises of 
rats and mice, but it pays 
for itself many times 
over by protecting your 
property. 4 
rice 30c per tube at all 
druggists, hardware dealers, 
grocers, ‘general stores or 
sent t. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY 
COMPANY 
304 Ellicott Street 
Buffalo, N. Y. 




















Mrs. Wm. Bradshaw of Crooksville Ohio, writes: 
**l have used your More Eggs Tonic onemonth 
and it has increased the egg uction from 
i 1 and 3 eggs a day to 12 and 13 eggs a day. 
& I believe it isa fine tonic as my hens were 
moulting when I began touse it. I got 147 
eggs in November.” 

More Eggs Tonic keeps hensinthebest 
possible laying condition. It is a con- 
centrated tonic, not a food. It contains 
every element that helps make eggs. 
Start using More Eggs Tonic right now. Keep 
your hens laying right through the coldest 
weather when eggs are highest. You can get 


big profits from your hens this winter, just as 
hundreds of other More Eggs users are doing. 


b 1500 Eggs in 21 Days. 
“Dear Mr. note. Ihave fed-two boxes of 

More-Eggs to my hens and I think they have 

oe broken the egg record. I have 160 white Leg- 

ts horn hens and in onset 21 days I got 

dozen eggs.” —H. M PATTON. 


Hens Lay 
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home on the next street, and Nan, the is your best helper. One of the 
college girl, was spending the week-end Oldest, Largest, Most Practi- . 
ter * a ; sc pg Em son, fells what to do each month 
‘larke, had just filled his hands and pock- ~ how to breed, incu- 
Reese eit ton} cam le ong seat i ets with refreshments, and sprawled on bate prod, foc raise, manage, bay 
more eggs and more profits through the use the bearskin rug was finishing an adven- free, Learn to kee D pouty Sekt, Pee ee oe 
: of Reefer’s MORE E ECGS T Tonic. ture yarn. how. Younust have to succeed. 6 mos 6 mos, trial 50¢; 1 yr. 
; Gets 132 Eggs on December 1 Father Benton leaned his shaggy gray THE POULTRY ITEM 
: “Sear Mir. Becher: Somnetins a ot some of head back in his old Morris chair, his blue 
ee your More-Eggs and it meant MORE EGGS eyes twinkling as he listened to his lively See, Ce we. 
4 now fully convinced of its utility. I have 7 we ee? rr ” ne . “Where the Rooster 
and 14 hens one year old and the first 10 dave in L De- family. “Say on,’ he urged, surveying crows, the Item goes.” 
j relseat Chteens Dann Tiina Grape ~ ire hone ce — quiet pride as 
e watche er earnest brown eyes, and 
a one os lag BY Ree ne | | vivid, eager face. , : 
4 the Tt ay of December, a a os hong hove snsulted end Rosalie nodded gayly to him, sure of his 
2 ¢ saver wills whthens ore Ee eo cnaW. understanding, and continued: “Just 
: 48 Reet in One Week think; we groan because Christmas is com- 
“Dear Mr. Reefer: I can’t express in words how ing, and shout relief when it is gone. Isn’t 
i doren eggs last wack, set doven, ate some and that rather awful when you think of the 
icBROOM. meaning of Christmas?” 
: “Any remedy?” asked Jack, who was 
; 3—$1 | | the kind of a brother-in-law that fitted 
% snugly into the family circle. 
E: Pkgs. “Yes,” promptly replied Rosalie. 
3 Send no money just the coupon. In a few days “Christmas should be a satisfying of those | ©.H. Fisch, pept. 65, 1306 Wells St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Bi & ar En will bring you IVE $1 acksace little dear desires and fancies we all pave | 
* ages only. The other 3 packages ony ob gy 7 tucked away in our hearts and are so 


inset ina 











refunded instantly. You take no risk, Don’t - ” Lar 
for this guaranteed € egg producer either wy : : woxrns® t and Best 
and profit maker at once. i coupon. I believe I know what Rosalie means, 4 25 cts. 


1 Yr. 5c 21 YEARS $1 5 Yrs. ‘ 
Averag 100 — te 
how ow to fond , house Spresds A 44 Secure bis : 


ou are not fully satisfied MORE EGGS ashamed to show. If we did that, it would 
Penn EF end of 30 days, your money will make lots of fun and not be a burden oa ican Poultry Journal 


E. J. Reefer, Sear Expert suddenly laughed Alice. “TI like things in 


: half-dozens. I would get a half-dozen at a 
Sthend Sts, Dopt.5650 Philedciphia Po. time of almost everything I buy if I could 





5 E. E. J. Reefer, Poultry Expert afford it. It is silly, I realize, but it is Brccpation; bow ta hateh and rear poultry successful 
9th and Sprace Sts.,Dept. 5659 Philadelphia, Pa. true. I had rather have six medium American Poultry Journal, 12 -623 Plymouth Ct., Chicago 
Tegree top the Tih ny oye quality handkerchiefs than one very nice | 


one. That isn’t a bit correct, but I have 
alwa s felt that wa 
here,” triump antly cried her sister, 


aS A ly 5 tht Best Poultry Paper 
iam entirely satisfied at the end of 80 days ct 
you will refund my Show Page ry ee io al ben 




















Name........ asst icicles cnsneiesgiiosniotebigece “that is just what I mean.’ 3 batural color, suitable for = 
I’ll give you six toothpicks,” offered Sample Copy with full page 
Address.......00s00-00+ pacedocscviesee a eoee Jack. colored chick a er 10c 
le stamps acc 
iF S55 ge te asia és Geicaaib ge esse oaice ise HE ea es aee a ened Rosalie, her Monthly 80 to to 120 pages. Practical 
in £08 seiey, ceeere Se Seenmmeraneney evtey cheeks flus wit. e fun and banter 1 yr. $1.00; 8 yrs. $1.50: 8 yrs. $2.00. 
Packages © yy -3 caketiiae. and hem.dark hair ‘rumpled above her | Poultry Tribune. - Dept. 5, “Mt. Morris, Ml 














shining eyes, “an average American 
family, the bulwark of the nation, so the 
statesmen say—” 

“Speech! Speech!’ cried Father Benton 
waving a sandwich at her. 

‘‘And yet we are ashamed to show our 
desires and dreams that go to make up 
our most precious possession, our own in- 
dividuality. Why shouldn’t Alice have 
six hankies if she wants them? Let’s all 
confess and then have some fun for Christ- 
mas, instead of wondering and worrying 
what on earth to give, thereby wrinkling 
our dispositions.” 

“Very good,” approved Mother Benton 
who was rocking contentedly in front of 
the fireplace. 

“All right, I dare you,” briskly said 
Jack. “I don’t like neckties for a Christmas 
present, but I would like the money to 
go on a real necktie spree all by myself. 
Also,’”’ and he sighed plaintively, “I adore 
chocolates—but who ever heard of such a 
silly man?” 

His pathetic expression made them 
laugh and then Nan said thoughtfully: 
“If we had plenty of money we might buy 
such things for ourselves, but every one of 
us is saving for something bigger and 
better and so we have to count our pen- 
nies. I think it is a nice idea, Rose.” 

“Christmas certainly should be a time 
to help people realize their little dreams,” 
smiled Alice. 

“Very well,’ replied Rosalie, ‘‘we will 
have a Benton Box Benefit for Christmas.” 

‘Sounds good, what is it?” smiled her 
father. ° 

“Let’s take each one’s special likes and 
longings and make up a whole box of them, 
as faney or jokey or pretty as possible. 
We will decide among ourselves on some 
one subject for each one when that one is 
absent, and then we will all know what to 
buy.” i 

“T need a regular tool-box,”’ announced 
Clarke raising his tousled head from the 
rug. ‘That kid one of mine is no good. 
Club together and get me some tools and 
a box and some good wood, that’s what I 
have to say!’ ° 

“Use your head, sonny,” suggested 
Jack softly, and(ducked the paper Clarke 
flung at him. 

‘‘Rosalie is the musical one, and Nan is 
the college one, and Alice is the half-dozen 
one,’ murmured mother, ‘‘and Clarke—” 

‘Stop, mother, you'll be giving all sorts 
of secrets away,” warned Rosalie quickly. 
“What about yourself though?” 

“Well,” hesitated Mother Benton 
smoothing her white apron, “‘as long as 
we are talking about foolish things, and it 
isn’t expensive—I really don’t need it, but 
—well, there if you must know, I am very 
fond of -Japanese things, only I never 
could indulge my whims. Your ideas are 
attractive, but you must remember that 
anything expensive is forbidden.”’ 

“That’s fine,” teased father, as he rose 
to say good night, “I'll have two dozen 
books, an automobile, and some big 
leather chairs please. Nothing expensive, 
you understand, just a trifle.” 

“Yes, we'll order them all right away 
and put them in your box,”’ assured Rosa- 
‘ lie in the same gay spirit. ‘You deserve 

every oneof them. What do you really want, 
daddy? You’re dreadful hard to give pres- 
ents to; you never seem to need anything.” 

“Yes I do,” protested father, ‘‘I really 
do, girls. I need some shoe-strings badly. 
Give me a box of shoe-strings and save me 
biting my tongue every time mine break,” 
and he went upstairs chuckling at their 
disgusted looks, 

“Such a dad,” smiled Rosalie, as the 
young folks settled for a last few minutes’ 
chat. ‘He never gets a thing for himself, 
and he doesn’t want us to spend anne 
on him. He never gets much for Christ- 
mas but a few handkerchiefs and some 
neckties. He will not tell us any of his 
dreams, and says his family is the best 
thing he could have.” 
Continued on page 45 
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You want boots 
you can rely upon 


U is not always the loss in money that is 
most annoying when a pair of boots 
unexpectedly gives out. A man wants boots 
he can rely upon to carry him through— 
they are a part of his equipment. 





Hood boots are noted for their long 
wear. Another feature is that the reinforce- 
ments are placed to give long wear without 
extra weight or clumsy design. Most any 
boot feels good enough at the start. It is 
at the end of a long hard day that the 
properly designed boot shows its worth. 


The Hood Yellow Label is the sign of 
long wear and comfort— and it stands for 
Hood quality, which has been maintained 


for twenty-six years.Old friends are best.” 





RUBBER 


FOOTWEAR 


There are other Hood specialties which.merit your 
attention. The Kattle King, the original and still the 
leading all-rubber overshoe. The Red Swamper, an 
all-Rubber lace boot. Both are easily cleaned and re- 
tain no odors. The Hood White Rock Rubbers, for 
hard service, and made for every member of the fam- 


ily. All carrying the guarantee of the Hood Label. 
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Send for the 
Hood Buying Guides 
Money can be saved 
and comfort and satisfac- 
tion gained by i 
the — shoe to buy, 
why. The information in 
the Hood Guides is worth 
having, and we will be 
pleased to send the Guides 
to you upon request. 
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Oil is a necessity toda 











eneath the ocean 





, and here we see oil-wells in the ocean, 

at Santa Barbara, Calif. The derricks are mounted on little 

f=. Thousands of barrels of oil are pumped y 2: from 
U.& 


U. 






































The third is the Curtiss High ed Pursuit plane, equipped 
ith h. p. motor, which traveled at the rate of 206 
miles an hour for 156 miles, setting a new record for the 
Pulitzer Trophy at Detroit. The driver, Lieut. Maughan 
was unconscious at times, because of the diszying speed 
c 4 A 


actress; the other did contain the foot of Princess 


Well! Well! 


the U. S. Air Service at the Trophy races at Detroit. 
chine weighs 2700 pounds © Kadel 


The second plane is 


Two shoes—one containing the foot of Leatrice om Se film 
i 


ng Chin 


Wang Chi Erli Ko Ke. And the princess weighs ma orem. 


The top plane is the new type of racing monoplane, entered by 


The ma- 
& Herbert 








the “mystery ship of 
the Marines,” en- 
tered by the U. S. 
Marine Corps. Note 
the queer construc- 
tion of the gliding 
wheel-guard, built 
to cut the wind and 
add more speed 

© U.& U. 




















The Jain Tower of Victory in Chitorgarh, 
India, is carved from to 
was erected in the first 
century. Some workmen the 
those and 

















Did you ever see a German mark? Here you see An up-to-the-minute dress of “penikees 
an attractive young lady holding just one million of rhama crépe satin.” Rosettes of self 


Many speculated in these marks in the hope material are used as trimming. The 
of becoming rich. The way of the speculator is style is one that any of our gi 
hard—sometimes © Kadel & Herbert wear and look well dressed ¢ 
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A “Different” Christmas 
Continued from page 43 


‘““Yes,”’ added Nan, waving her hand and 
mocking her father’s jolly tone, “ ‘spend 
your money for your pretty trinkets, girls, 
don’t waste it on an old codger like me.’”’ 

“He’s the. best dad there ever Was,” 
said Alice. “He always tells Jack and me: 
‘Now you young nest builders save your 
money to make the nest cozy, and put 
away my gift money for the nestlings.’ ”’ 

“Tt’s about time.we got even with him,” 
frowned Rosalie as she thoughtfully gazed 
into the firelight. 

At last after days of whispered con- 
sultations, of hiding mysterious packages, 
of smothered giggles and happy plans, it 


was Christmas morning. The Benton | 


family had filled a box for an unfortunate 
family, had made toys for some sick 
children, taken part in the church concert 
and had a Christmas tree for some little 
tots who lived near them. Therefore, 
they woke with that glad, thrilly feeling so 


_ indispensable to Christmas Day. 


“Box Benefit after breakfast,’’ Rosalie 
called as she hurried to the kitchen to 
help her mother. 

A little later she drew back the curtains 
and let the family file into the living-room 
where the sunlight danced on the red and 
gold decorations and the tree sparkled and 
twinkled like a loving and joyous spirit 
over all. Across one corner was a big 
placard which read, ‘“‘The Bright Benton’s 
Boxed Christmas,” and underneath was a 
pile of boxes big and small. 

“Mother first,’’ decided Rosalie, so Jack 
brought a large box to her wrapped in 
matting with labels of Japan over it. 
Mother actually blushed with delight as 
she found the kimono from father, the 
picture of the sacred mountain, the tray 
with iris decoration, Japanese silk for a 
waist, and a book of quaint stories about 
Japan. 

‘You bad children,’ she said softly 
with tears shining brightly in her happy 
eyes, “‘you shouldn’t have done it, but it is 
very sweet.” 

Already Nan was exclaiming over her 
shirt-waist box which Jack and Clarke 
had made for her college room and had 
lined with the delft. blue she liked best. A 
Dutch flower scene; odd Delft dishes for 
fudge parties and a table-cover, with 
quaint Dutch maidens strolling around the 
edge, showed that some of her fancies had 
been discovered and gratified. 

A deep groan made them all turn hastily 
and look at Jack. He was curled up on 
the floor against a chair, hugging his 
brown collar-box in one arm and waving 
an envelope with his other hand. “I am 
overcome,” he moaned in mock faintness. 
“Think of a measly little envelope hiding 
such thrills. “A bill that is big enough for 
a mighty necktie hunt and an order on a 
store for a scarf-pin.” 

“What have you got behind you?” 
suddenly asked Clarke. 

“Go away, little one,’’ loftily replied 
Jack, shoving something out of sight, but 
the family gave him no peace until he 
sheepishly produced several boxes of fudge 
and chocolates. “‘Let’s have Christmas 
every month,” he beamingly suggested. 

“Q boy!” shouted Clarke a moment 


‘later. ‘Some tool-box this family has 


donated me, and plenty of good wood 
ready to work on. Hurry up with the 
other presents, I want to go down cellar.” 

Alice leaned against the piano and 
hegan to laugh so heartily that the others 
turned to look at her as she opened the 
long package that Father Benton handed 
her. Out came a set of six hollow build- 
ing-blocks such as children use, and each 
held a package. There were six postage- 
stamps, six iron-holders, six handkerchiefs, 
six bars of chocolate, and six bright half- 
dollars. The paper around the money 
read, ‘“‘To be spent in answering adver- 


.. tisements,”’ for Rosalie had‘ discovered 





Continued on page 80 
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Offer 


On Farm Machinery 





VERY farmer who reads this advertisement can 
get better implements and better service at 
lower costs. 


Why pay a price which includes excessive expense 
for salesmen, canvassers, so-called ‘‘free’’ service, 
small shipments, warehousing, credit, collections and 
the bad debts of others? 


“The Moline Plan’ 


eliminates this waste and gets Moline Implements from factory 
to farm in the shortest, cheapest way—with better service. 


It does it through bigger, stronger dealers who have estab- 
lished places of business in better towns easily reached by 
motor over good roads. These dealers have complete stocks 
ofimplements and repairs, and up-to-date service departments, 
They agree to give you savings— 


I. Whenever you arrange to pay cash. 


(Cash for goods saves the Distributor capital, risk of loss and expensive 
collections. If you haven’t the money, he will help you get it.) 


2. Whenever you agree to pay for service 
as used. ; 
(‘‘Free” service is never free—heretofore you have paid for it in the price.) 


3. Whenever goods are received in carloads 
and delivered on arrival. 


— placed in time to be shipped in carloads from factory and then 
elivered on arrival save freight, rent, interest, taxes, insurance, depreci- 
ation and extra handling.) 
You can make all of these savings or a part of them 
according to the extent of your co-operation. Regardless of 
how you buy, you get better implements and better service. 


Remember that these savings apply to a line of machinery 
which has had a national reputation for quality for 60 years. 
This quality is constantly maintained and improved—and 
you will find among Moline Implements new types superior 
to any you have ever seen before. 


Ask your nearest Moline Distributor about this savings 
offer, see his Moline Implements and compare his prices. 
Clip the coupon below and mail it to us today. 


MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, Inc., MOLINE, ILL. 


Reorganized, Refinanced, Powerfully Capitalized 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


OPlease send me the name of my nearest Moline Distributor. 
I am checking below in the ial list of Moline Implements the tools which I may need in 
the next six months and on which I would like to have your savings offer. . . . 


Plows OBean OPuller OLoader Tractor Implements 
OSulky OListers Drills and Seeders (Grain and Rice OPlows 
OGang OSingle Disc Binders Onenere 

Oo vators 
oem OFertilizer CManare Spreaders 
OSpring Tooth oe om 


OSpike Tooth Haying Machinery Scales 
ODise 


Cultivators 
ODisc OSingle Row O)Double Disc 


Mower 
Planters Oo OTedder 
OCorn or Cotton (Cultivator ORake 


Write your name and address plainly on margin below. 
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for cold weather 


| aa slip your feet into 
these snow excluders 
and you’re* weatherproof”. 
Snow, mud or slush can’t 
leak through the extra 
heavy rubber. The coldest 
winds can’t penetrate the 
warm wool fleece lining. 
Wear Ruzus this winter 
— they'll last for years. 





The Ruzu real rubber shoe 
illustrated above bears the 
famous Goodyear Gold 
seal trade-mark—the mark 
that identifies the best rub- 





ber footwear made. You 
get the benefit of 69 years of 
experience when you buy 
genuine Goodyear rubber 
footwear, and you get the 
same rugged quality your 
grandfathers knew. 


Unfortunately, the penalty of 
leadership; is imitation. Other 
manufacturers are trading on 
the Goodyear name. Look for 
the trade-mark before you buy— 
remember no rubber footwear 
is the genuine Goodyear make 
unless it bears the Gold Seal. 


There’s a Gold Seal merchant 
near you—if ‘you don’t know 
him, write for his name. 


GoopYEAR RUBBER Co. 


-——— OF NEW YORK 
787-69 BROADWAY—NEW YORK CITY 








BRANCHES: 
MILWAUKEE, WIS.,380-82 E. Water St. 
ST. PAUL, MINN., 371-377 Sibley St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO., 807 

ST. LOUIS, 
PORTLAND, O 
SAN FRANCISCO, 


AL,, 539 Mission St 
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trucks by farmers is certain to be 
tried out rather widely within the 
next few years and, no doubt, ultimately 
with success. But in the meantime, 
before success is reached; there may be 
some failures that might be avoided if 
the business principles underlying motor- 
truck operation were known and applied. 
In Columbus, O., I recently found a 
young man still in his twenties who is 
operating a fleet of five motor-trucks, and 
so successfully that he was willing to sit 
down and tell me about how it was done. 
The sum total of the secret, according 
to Lloyd Riley, the young mé un in ques- 
tion, is to apply railroading principles to 
the ‘‘shipping-by-truck” business. It 
costs money to run empty trucks, and the 
question is how to get regular loading on 
the farm trip as well as on the in trip. 
This is worked out by Riley ia the fol- 
lowing fashion: Each of his five routes 
leads out from Columbus to a distance of 
about twenty-five miles, over hard-sur- 
faced roads. He uses ton-and-a-half, 
two-ton, and two-and-a-half ton trucks, 
and hauls anything offered in the way of 
freight. His rates are based upon the 
regular rail-freight classification, classes 
one to four inclusive. The bulk of his 
business is of the first three, or the higher- 
priced classes. The rates are practically 
the same as the rail rates for a like dis- 
tance—and you will recall that, owing to 
the handling cost being added in, the 
rates for a rail distance of, say, twenty 
miles are much higher, in proportion, than 


Tiss one way or another the use of motor- 



















for longer hauls. This is as it must and 
should be, but it gives the advantage to 
the motor-truck on the short haul, while 
for the long haul the advantage is largely 
lost. 

The plan for getting business is equally 
simple and businesslike. An office is 
maintained in Columbus, and connected 
with it is a platform and a storeroom. 
Suppose you are a man in town shipping 
to your customer in the country. ou 
tell your delivery rig to stop at the motor 
transport station and leave a casting for 
Charles Smith, eighteen miles out on the 
north motor-truck line. The casting is 
billed out exactly as though it were sent 
by rail; and if Smith is not a customer of 
the transport line, the freight must be 
prepaid. On in shipments the process is 
reversed. The truck stops according to 
schedule, and the cream or other shipment 
is delivered by the shipper to the roadside, 
and by the truck to the transport station 
in town, unless, as in the case of milk, 
large amounts of freight can be delivered 
to one consignee at one time. Regular 
customers of the motor service are billed 
monthly; it is regular business, just as in 
railroading, that is valuable and that is 
worked for. Buying or selling for the 
account of the shipper is not a part of the 
business. When undertaken at all, it is 
as an accommodation, and not as part of 
the service offered. 

Mr. Riley is president, general manager, 
traffic manager and board of directors of 
his ‘‘system,’”’ so he sticks close to the 

Continued on page 47 


Winter — for the Tractor 


HE farm tractor, like By * 2 

the automobile, has 
passed through the stage where it was 
common practise to pack it away in moth 
balls as soon as the first frost came in the 
fall and leave it there until spring. Few 
tractors are salted down as soon as the 
fall plowing is out of the way. 

In this part of the country there are 
too many jobs that need to be done for 
us to throw away the opportunity by put- 
ting the tractor in storage for the winter. 
We used to see and read in the papers 
articles intended to be very instructive 
to the tractor owner, on some subject 
relative to winter care of the sleeping 
tractor. We have too many jobs on our 


farm, to be done before spring, for us 
even to think of giving the machine a rest. 
It will be on the job a few hours of almost 
every day all winter. 

Our silos are to be filled again some time 
this winter from the corn-fodder that we 
shall have in the shock, corn has to be 


§. Glass, Missouri 


shelled, feed must be 
ground at least once a 
week for the stock, clover-seed has to be 
hulled, and the wood must be sawed. By 
the time this is out of the way, the seed 
oats must he recleaned, and then it is time 
to get ready for the spring work again. 
No, there will be no rest for our tractor. 

This is a good. time of the year to give 
the tractor the once over mak make sure 
that things are just as they should be. 
For example, when we did our fall over- 
hauling, we found some trouble that we 
had no idea was present. After the wheat 
was in the ground we took a little time to 
go over the machine. We found two of 
the connecting rod bearings in need of 
tightening, and when’ they were taken 
apart to clean we found there had been 
more wear on them than was natural. 
Upon investigating the oil in the crank- 
case we found that there was a lot of grit 
and sharp sandy material in it. 

We had taken particular care with our 








Crushing limestone is a good winter job for the tractor. 
interested and buy a community 





Get your neighbors 














lubricating oil and the cans in which we 
handled it, but in some way a large 
amount of ‘grit and sand had «worked its 
way into the engine. We had paid very 
little attention to flushing out the crank- 
case regularly while working the machine 
in the dusty fields. We proceeded to clean 
the engine, both inside and out, using lots 
of kerosene and a cloth free from lint. 


After these. connecting-rod bearings _ 


were taken up and adjusted, we replaced 
the crank-case and looked in at the trans- 
mission. Since we had used the best oil 
that we could buy, along with the fact 
that the housing was absolutely tight, we 
found nothing out of the ordinary there. 
We left it as it was. This finished the 
inside of the machine, and we went to 
work on the other parts. We-cleaned the 
fuel line next. -There are two little 
strainers in the line .through which the 
fuel passes. These are easily cleaned by 
removing them and washing them in kero- 
sene. Make sure that the pipes are open 
and free from obstructions by blowing 
through them. If these are clean, you can 
be sure that the fuel will reach the car- 
bureter. If the carbureter is working all 
right, let it alone. 

Oh, yes; we cleaned up all the spark- 
plugs and wiped the outside of the ma- 
chine again, and now we have it in shape 
to keep things on the hum till spring. 





Making the Motor-Truck Pay 


Continued from page 46 


office while the trucks are out. When 
they get home his outside work begins. 
He is out on the road at once drumming up 
new customers, patching up any troubles 
that may have arisen between the drivers 
and the old customers, studying the 
nature of the trade and the character of 
his competition in order to see how and 
where he can get a bigger tonnage for his 
trucks. During office hours you find him 
either at the desk or on the platform, 
within call, just as a train dispatcher must 
be right on the job, for once in a great 
while a truck becomes disabled, and every 
day, and all the while,- customers are 
phoning in to place shipping orders, or to 
change orders already placed. His motto, 
‘The publie be pleased!’ calls for plenty 
of personal attention and quick action— 
and the public gets both the attention and 
the action. 

In the handling and operation of the 
trucks Mr. Riley again follows the rail- 
road practise of putting the car in the best 
condition before it leaves the station, of 
placing upon it a driver who knows how 
to get the car out and back—in other 
words a sensible driver who can act as 
engineer, crew and conductor, but who 
does not necessarily know how to make 
repairs if the car goes wrong. 

By picking men who know what he 
wants done, and how, who are courteous, 
and who have an eye for business, he is 
able to get and to hold a good class of 
drivers. There is no set wage schedule. 
The driver gets “what the traffic will 
bear.” That is to say, if he works well, 
digs up business, or attends to the busi~ 
ness offered in an‘ especially satisfactory 
manner he gets, besides his regular weekly 
pay-check, a few dollars extra. Some- 
times, just as unexpectedly, the pay scale 
drops, and to the Doubting Thomases 
who say that such a thing can’t be done, 
the answer is that for more than three 
years he has neither fired a man nor had 
one quit. 

And the further answer is Riley—a big, 
boyish, likable, keen-eyed chap who is 
looking out for your business interests, 
whether you happen to be the bi est 
shipper on one of his routes, or the 
driver that he has taken on. The aaa 
know this, and stick by him; the farmer 
and city patrons know it, and his business 
grows. And this knowledge of mutual 
interest spells “success.” 


Clutch Type 
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One-Man 


Puller—Light, 


Fast, 


Powerful 
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\ Kirst in 
One Man 
Stump Puller 


\ 









Lowest Prices Ever Quoted! 


Special Introductory Sale on Famous KIRSTIN 
One-ManStump Pullersplaces this dependable land 
clearin ing equipment in reach of any man with stump 

land. ousands in use—every KIRSTIN owner a 
booster because of ease of operation, simplicity and 
wonderful power. One man, or a boy, pulls bi 

stumps. 100-Ib. push develops 512 tons pull! weighs 
as little as 100 Ibs. complete, Easy to move anywhere. 


1923 Models on 30 Days’ Trial 


Prove to your own satisfaction that the KIRSTIN isthe 
easiest touse. Try it, at our risk, o nee own stumps. Get 
rid of those profit- -eating stumps: and harvestmore bushels. 

Make your waste land work for you. New 1923 Models 
represent latest inigrovernenta, Prices$39.50 and up, Cash 
or Easy Payments. All types—Ratchet, Clutch, Drum, 
One-Man and Horse-Power fers. Guaranteed for 3years. 


e Write forcom dete 
Send No Money: W7ie%5ccm 
our Direct-from-Factory Sale Planand New 
Lower prices on improved KIRSTIN Stump 
Rulers. Know whythe KIRSTIN wayis the 
est, Easiest, C. Chenpest way to clear land. 


“Land Clearer’sGuide”’ 
Free e Book: @ new 84-page —¥ p: 


sent free. The best book on the sub- 

ject ever printed. Fullyillustrated 

with actual pho’ phs. Gives 
any money~ ing id ideas. F& 
riteat do. f 
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Phe seo 
Saw Rig 


Sold Direct. 


our great factory 
rye ran Co 
sfied owners in every section ays pony 


Cash or Easy Payments. 


Don't worry about pa: its. Get our easy 
foe poy how easy itis A 
AWA. Soon saves its cost. 


Ottawa j Ottawa Big, Co. Co., 525k o25E King &, Ottawa, Kan. Fits, es 


ment plan ot one. 
@ dependable OTT. 


LOOK AT AT THESE PRICES™, 
Sez, Dave more money and gota dependableen- | 91 HP, 46.57 
fe : Soopers (A Blenty | Sh sae 
OF er cae an tiroushoatior | 4 LP, 15.95 
easy tokeeprunningunderall conditions. | 5 H-P. 97.50 
Kerosene or Gasoline. Allsizes | 27 M-P. 115.15 
> ait or all wece. Stationar iets Bias or 110 pe 
* oy 12 . 225.00 
plus Over Hated Hlorse-Fower, FEWER F 16 B-P.357.95 
OTTAWA ENGINES 22 B-P. 396.40 


Every OTTAWA En- 
e sold direct from 
ng y you \ rofits, 

no waiting 











You hen 8 months to test the OTT AW Arts htat 
yourown work, Every OTTAWA must f: 


aaene guasentes. Our resou a gg 
and factory are back of each engine, 
BIG SPECIAL OFFER! 
ofFeN Follot valuable and ices 
information. Send a postcard NOW! 


90 Days’ Trial—10-Year Guarantee } 
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Box 103 


Savethe the Difference 
actory saves you easily $15 to $20. 


No unnecessary middle profits, no salesmen’s 
expenses for you to pay. Besides we're still 
prices in spite of ree 
leather costs. This Blue Ribbon Harness 
at $52.25 can’t be matched for quali 
or wear at the price. Prove it at our r 
Order A Set Today — Send No Money 
ust tell us to send you a set. We ship subject to examination | 
‘ou look it over, find everything O K, and Bd the freight agent 
$52.25 plus freight Then use it 30 days. 
factory, we will cheerfully refund your money. You are sole judge. 


Write for Big | Harness, Auto Supplies, Clothing, Shoes 
Catalog | — hundreds of other items. Mailed free. 


Merchandise Co. 
Monroe, Wis. 
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Milch 
Cows 






Wn take chances 
with cow health, 

when such a little 
outlay will keep the 
whole herd in the pink 
of condition and pro- 
ducing at maximum 
profit? Now-a-days 
Kow-Kare is being used 
fully as much as an aid 
to perfect healthand milk yield during 
the winter as it always has been as a 
medicine for cow diseases. 


Actnal tests in hundreds of dairies 
prove that Kow-Kare can be used as 
a preventive and production aid with wonderful results, at a cost of only 
about a cent a day per cow. Easy to prove it for yourself; select a poor 
milker and use Kow-Kare according to directions for a short period. By 
improving the assimilation and digestion, you will note a decided gain 
in milk yield. 


Kow-Kare has positive medicinal qualities that build up and strengthen 
the organs of production and reproduction. As a sure, reliable remedy 
for Barrenness, Abortion, Retained Afterbirth, Scouring, Bunches, Milk 
Fever, Loss of Appetite, etc., Kow-Kare has a reputation of twenty-five 
years success, 


Dairies that use Kow-Kare as “health insur- 
ance” are the profit makers. Our free book, 8 iiithaanamii 
“The Home Cow Doctor,” has, many valuable iui 
hints for cow owners, besides definite information 
on how to treat cow diseases. Send for your 
copy today. 


Kow-Kare is sold by general stores, feed ‘dealers and 


druggists at the new reduced prices--65c and $1.25 nl ff 
be 













DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., INC, 
.» Lyndonville, Vt. 

























Wighest quality— p : 


Sold by weight oofing Products 
Why build to burn? Use Galvanized Roofing for 
farm buildings—and good Tin Roofs for residences. 


APOLLO-KEYSTONE Galvanized Sheets not only excel for Roofing and Siding 
purposes, but are specially adapted for Culverts, Tanks, Spouting, and all ex- 
posed sheet metal work. KxrysTonE Copper Steel Roofing ‘Tin Plates also give 
unequaled service. Sold by leading metal merchants. Look for the Keystone 
below regular brands. Shall we send our valuable ‘‘Better Buildings” booklet? 


s AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 




















500 Sec 80 A With 
STOP SHOVELING spall Horse, Poultry’ Fel implements, 


60 bu. oats, 25 bu. 
Dependable Hoist makes \ | | potatoes, 12 T. hay, 8 T. fodder, firewood, stoves, ete. in- 
dump body out of any old cluded assure comfortable winter; near village, store, 
or new Ford truck chassis; L school, church; rich black loam tillage, spring-watered 
enaily attached ; costes little: : = pasture; about 75,000 ft. timber, 10 a. growing pine; 200 
write f : sugar maples; fruit: comfortable 5-room se, basement 

or price. im | bes sete. Age forces ote low pee $1300, _ only $500 needed. 
DEPENDABLE MANUFACTURING tails and photo page 80 Big Illus. 160 page Bargain Cat- 
sos Main Street g.courany im | alog. Copy free. Strout Farm Agency, 


150 FB Nassau St., New York City 











Corn-Stalks and Diamonds 
Continued from page 20 


day, the cow’furnished us plenty of butter, 
we sold lots of cream, the grapes were set- 
ting a full crop, the currants and gooseberries 
were loaded with bloom, the season was ideal 
and our work seemed like play. 

One day in late May a man drove up and 
inspected our berry field. He walked all over 
it and examined it carefully, then offered us 
$600 for it, and harvest the crop himself. 
To say that I was stunned didn’t half ex- 
press it. I was dazed. I thought he was a 
lunatic and told him so. Then he raised it 
$100. Then I heard my daughter telling 
him it was worth $1,000. Then he drove 
away. I had thought perhaps we would 
harvest $100 worth 


ELL, June 1 came, and it was time to 

pick berries. We went out and started 

at the end of the first row. We took along a 
twenty-four-quart crate. In exactly fifteen 
minutes we had filled the crate with the 
most magnificent fruit I had ever seen. We 
commenced to figure, and all we could figure 
was 200 crates. Then we wondered who 
would buy them. We got busy, put up some 
nicely painted signs—‘‘Dunlap berries $5 a 
crate.’”” We advertised in our town paper. 
On June 24 we had sold 249 crates (twenty- 
four-quart crates) and had $1,375 in the 
bank: Some of the berries sold as high as 
$7.50 a crate, although our sign asked for 
only $5. The people came in cars and waited 
for the berries to be picked, and they fre- 
quently bid against each other in order to get 
them. We could have sold a thousand crates. 

This was the most money I had ever had 
in my life at one time, that was really my 
own money. Then, to make a bigger story, 
the daughter told me that we had credit at 
the store of $160 for eggs and milk. Then I 
got another shock. The children said a man 
offered them $10 for what berries there were 
left, and pick them himself. We refused the 
offer. Instead, I told the children to pick 
them and keep the money. They made 
$17.50 apiece that day. That finished them. 
The currants and gooseberries brought us 
$108. Two apple trees that had‘ been 
abandoned by the owner, but fixed up and 
sprayed by us, brought us $30. 

In the meantime the cow and chickens 
stayed right on the job and three hogs were 
putting on fat to beat the band. It seemed 
to me like things were going too good to last, 
but it seemed to improve all the time. I 
commenced to see how that farmer could 
buy diamond rings. 

I wrote a check for that $1,000 with a 
grand flourish, then I sat right down and 
wrote to a New York diamond merchant and 
said: Please find enclosed check for $150, 
for which please send me the best diamond 
ring in New York for said sum, because it’s 
for my daughter's birthday. 

Then we cut the clover—cut it for seed. 
We got a huge crop and a big price. So much, 
in fact, I was almost ashamed to take it. Of 
course, the acres were few. 





HEN the autumn again found us we 

took stock about as follows: 200 quarts 
of berries in glass jars in the cellar: fifteen 
bushels of potatoes; enough grain to last our 
chickens all winter; a good stack of threshed 
clover hay; a pile of sawed wood big enough 
to keep us warm a year (no more coal bills 
for us); sixty-five glasses of red currant 
jelly. Oh, yes; we sold the pigs, too. They 
brought twenty cents a pound and the three 
weighed just a thousand pounds. The new 
patch of strawberries was out on the hillside 
covered with straw, going to sleep for the 
winter. There were lots of young chickens, 
a flock of ducks that are the most sociable 
things I ever saw, always talking to us, tur- 
keys enough to help several families to a 
Thanksgiving dinner. We were happy, con- 
tented and in a small way were at last pros- 
perous. 

The following season our new berry field 
was partly dug up, as we sold 50,000 plants 
for $1 a hundred. It was a good thing we 
did, for a late May frost cut the crop in two. 
In fact, we harvested from the old and new 
field only $600:worth of fruit. In the future 
we will sell plants only, as we have found 
that with judicious advertising, good, well- 
grown plants, honest count and service, al- 
most any number can be sold. And, as the 
years go by, and the gray hairs increase, I 
often wonder if it wasn’t a good thing for 
me that the fire blew into the hedge that 
cold April morning. 

The only way to get me back in a jewelry 
store is to chloroform me, or put a chain 
around my neck and drag me back. 
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The Safety Valve 


The opinions below are the opinions of 
k Our Folks—The Farm Journal expressly : 
disclaims any responsibility therefor 
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READ a letter written by H. P. Prickett. 

I would like for him to live on the farm 
a few years. He would see who was getting 
his wages then. If he would read the market 
report, he would know what the farmer got 
for his products. I will give a few prices for 
his benefit. He says he pays 80 cents a 
pound for sliced ham; we get 9 and 10 cents 
a pound for hogs. Cabbage is 6 cents a 
pound. We don’t use tobacco at our house. 
I just want him to know he is not buying 
from the farmer. As for our gas machines, 
we get them by hard work and stint and 
saving. A Farmer's Wife. 





Why Is This? 


I know that the farmers don’t get a square 
deal. If they have beef to sell they get from 
7 to 9 cents, and we pay from 45 to 50 cents 
for the best and 25 cents for the worst. 

But why do so many farmers try to ‘‘do” 
city folks if we buy from them? I mean 
that when we go to their farms they charge 
us the same as we would pay in the stores. 
If we want a chicken, the farmer will call up 
the nearest market and get the selling price, 
and that is what we must pay. 

Last year I drove about twelve miles to a 
farmer’s place for apples.- He had been to 
our market that morning with apples. At 
that time they were selling for 6 cents a 
pound and he charged me market price for 
two bushels, and I hauled them home. He 
had so many apples that he said he didn’t 
know what he would do with them. 

Ohio. F, L. Davis. 





Listen Here, Mr. Prickett 


I just saw in the October Farm Journal about 
a man not wanting your paper any more on 
account of your always siding with the 
farmer. He must have hunted the highest 
priced place in the U.S. A. to live. We 
are selling potatoes from 50 to 65 cents a 
bushel and that does not pay for sprayin 
ind labor. He thinks the farmer shoul 
raise the pigs, clean and cure them, and then 
give the best part of them (the hams) to 
him at the same price he gets for spare ribs— 
which hardly anybody wants and the farmer 
must eat so they do not spoil, I think H. P. 
Prickett ought to go farming himself and 
then raise the things and sell them cheap, 
but I guess he would not like to work six- 
teen hours a day and not have more than a 
scant living. 

I guess he thinks the farmers should never 
fix anything up; let their houses rot to the 
ground, and always drive around with horses 
and a top spring wagon. What would be 
the use of farming if the farmer would never 
make anything so he could stock his farm. 
But what the farmer made these last two 
years he could put in one little purse and it 
sure would not burst. 

Four years ago farm labor for a day was 
as much as a bushel of wheat was worth. 
Now labor is $2 and $2.50 and wheat is 90 
cents and $1. Oh! the farmer is getting rich. 
But just think of the middlemen who don’t 

o any work and have much more than the 
farmer. They are the ones who make 
potatoes $5 a bushel. 

I am just a poor tenant-farmer’s wife. We 
are farming 130 acres and can’t get help, so 
—— knows how we work for this ae 
living that we get in return. We have n 
getting The Farm Journal ever since we were 
married and like it. I never wrote anything 
before to be printed in the paper, but I do 

ope you will print this and send Mr. H. 
Prickett. a copy of The Farm Journal with 
it in, so he will know the farmers took notice 
of his swell letter. It just made my blood 
boil when I read how some people run the 
farmers. I guess we farmers will all stop 
farming if folks don’t want to let us have a 
decent living. Then where will city people 
get potatoes and flour? Mrs. W. E. Wolfe. 


—_—e—————_ 


A good crack filler for floors can be made 
of linseed oil and corn starch, mixed to make 
a stiff paste. Varnish or shellac over the 
crack filler. 
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Remington Game Loads 
—Made to get the Game 


HE next time you buy shells—tell your dealer 
what kind of game you're going after. 

He’ll give you the new Game Load made 
specifically for that kind of game. The right 
kind of powder. The right amount. The right 
size and weight of shot. 

The New Remington Game Loads—produced 
by Remington to make it easy for you to choose 
the proper load—and get the game. Furnished 
exclusively in ‘Nitro Club” Wetproof shells. 











| INT RU Us) Wetproo’ J | 

Heavy Duck Load 
in 12, 16and 20 gauge. in 12 and 20 gauge. in 12 gauge. Also for 
Also for Pheasant Also for Brant. Large Ducks. 





uail Lo 
in 12 gauge. Also for in 12, 16 and 20 gauge. in 12, 16 and 20 gauge. 
Fox, Turkey and Also for Doves and Also for Rail, Plover 
Raccoon. Woodcock. and Woodcock. 









use Load 





Squirrel Lo in 12, 16 and 20 gauge. : 
in 12, 16 and 20 gauge. Also for Partridge, in 12 gauge. Also for 
Also for Rabbit, Duck Prairie Chicken, Phea- Rail, Quail, Plover and 
and Crow. sant and Doves. Rabbit. 


Rabbit Load 
in 12, 16 and 20 gauge. in 12 gauge. 
Also for Squirrel. 


Made in America and sold throughout the world 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., Inc.—New York City 
Established 1816 


Remington, 
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World’s Manufac- 
turer of Low-Priced Dealers and 
QUALITY Automobiles 





THE FARM JOURNAL 


for Economical Transportation | 


\N 


1923 SUPERIOR 5-Passenger Sedan $860 f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 


With Chevrolet 


for Economical Transportation 


The selling prices of all automobiles are based on the cost 
of material, production, distribution and overhead. 


Large volume of sales greatly reduces all these costs. 


We are the world’s largest producers of quality automo- 
biles. We operate on the basis of large volume, moderate 
margin of profit and rapid turnover of investment. For 
these reasons we are able to price our cars so low as to 
give the purchaser the maximum in modern economical 
transportation per dollar of cost. 


By modern we mean up-to-date engineering with design, 
construction, finish and appointments consistent with to- 
day’s requirements of an informed and experienced public. 


Some Distinctive Features 


Streamline body design with high hood; vacuum feed and 
tear gasoline tank on all models; drum type head lamps 
with legal lenses. Curtains open with doors of open 
models. All closed models have Fisher bodies with plate 
glass Ternstedt regulated windows, straight side cord tires, 
sun visor, windshield wiper and dash light. The Sedanette 
is equipped with auto trunk on rear. 


See the 1923 SUPERIOR Model closed cars. 
No argument is necessary: they sell themselves. 


World’s Lowest Priced Quality Automobiles 


Two Pass. Roadster $510 Five Pass. Sedan - $860 

Five Pass. Touring 525 Two Pass. Utility 

Four Pass. Sedanette 850 Coupe - - - - 680 
All Prices f. o. 6. Flint, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


There are 1 Chevrolet Applica 
Stations from high-grade dealers 
Throughout the World 





Why Nothing Compares 


(| Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


tions will be considered 


in ter- 


ritory not adequately covered 





Butchering Recipes 





ARD poured into sterilized glass jars 
before it is cool, sealed immediately, 
and stored in a cool, dark place will keep 
fresh and sweet for years, without turning 
rancid. 


Pickled pigs’ feet: Clean the pigs’ feet 
thoroughly and boil from four to six 
hours, depending on size and age. Salt 
when about half done. Pack into a tight 
vessel (stone jar preferred) and cover with 
hot spiced vinegar. 


Tenderloin and pork chops ean be kept 
for some time by cutting into serving 
pieces, frying until rather more than half 
done, then packing into hot, sterilized 
jars or cans and running boiling lard over 
them.’ Do not put more than enough for 
one or two meals in one jar, as the meat 
will not keep after the lard is removed. 


Smithfield hams: This recipe for cur- 
ing is furnished us by a man born and 
raised in Smithfield, Va.: First, be sure to 
obtain corn-fed pork. After it has become 
perfectly cold, put on one tablespoonful ot 
saltpeter, then salt well with fine salt; 
resalt on the third day; then let it lie in 
salt fifteen days if the weather is moder- 
ately warm, or twenty days if the weather 
is cold. Then wash thoroughly, pepper 
with black pepper, hang it up and smoke 
it gently until brown. Have fire smothered 
with oak or hickory chips that have been 
saturated with water. The ham should 
be from ten to fifteen feet above the smoke, 
to prevent as little heat as possible from 
striking the meat. After the ham has been 
duly smoked, put it into a bag to keep 
out flies. 


Scrapple: Use the same kind of meat 
and proceed the same way as with head- 
cheese until the liquor is poured over the 
finely chopped meat. Then season and 
stir cornmeal into the boiling liquor and 
meat until the mixture is about three- 
fourths mush and one-fourth meat. Be 
sure to add the meal slowly and stir con- 
stantly or big lumps of meal will form. 
Boil thoroughly and pour into shallow 
pans to cool. 


Headcheese: Trim all meat from the 
head and soak over night in water con- 
taming a little salt. Then cook with 
hearts, tails, tongues and feet, or any of 
the other trimmings that you do not have 
other use for. Cook until the meat can 
easily be separated from the bones. Dip 
off hquor and chop meat fine. Return 
meat to kettle, season to taste with salt 
and pepper, cover with liquor and boil 
about. fifteen minutes longer. Pour the 
mixture into a shallow pan, cover with 
cheese-cloth and weight down. When 
cool, slice and serve without further 
preparation. 


Fresh blood sausage is made from the 
blood of a calf, sheep or pig. Beef blood 
can also be used, but is not so good. 
When killing an animal, do not cut its 
throat untit arrangements are made to 
eatch the blood. Catch the blood in a 
clean pail ahd stir it with a clean stick. 
Stir the blood as long as it separates itself. 
A sort of spongelike mass in the blood will 
separate out. Throw this away and add 
a tablespoonful of salt to the residue. In 
making blood sausage use one part blood, 
one part boiled milk and two parts cooked 
meat. Take about two hogs’ heads; leave 
the cheeks on and boil until the meat 
comes off the bone. Chop this meat fine, 
warm the blood and the milk, add the 
chopped meat to it, and season with salt 
and pepper. Stir well and taste to see if 
enough salt and pepper have been added. 
Onions may be added if desired. Chop 
them raw and brown them in lard before 
putting into the sausage. Fill this sausage 
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into wide casings and cook it for from 
thirty to forty-five minutes, according to 
size. 

Molasses can be used instead of sugar 
for pork-curing recipes. To make the 
sweet pickle or brine cure, proceed as 
follows: Use pieces of meat weighing 
twelve pounds each or less. Make a 
pickle of three.and one-half pounds of 
salt, one and three-quarter pounds of 
molasses or sirup, one ounce saltpeter, 
nine quarts of water. These amounts will 
take care of fifty pounds of meat. Place 
the meat in a stone jar or hardwood barrel, 
and weight the meat down with a board 
and stone. Pour in just enough pickle to 
cover the meat. Leave the meat in the 
pickle three days for each pound of meat; 
a ten-pound ham would be left in the 
pickle for thirty days, and a six-pound 
bacon, eighteen days. After the meat has 
been in cure a week, take it all out of the 
jar or barrel, remove the pickle, replace 
the meat, w eight it down, and again pour 
the same pickle over the meat. Repeat 
every week until the meat is cured. 


For dry cure, using molasses, mix 
thoroughly three and one-half pounds of 
salt and one ounce each of saltpeter, red 
pepper and black pepper. Add one and 


one-half pounds of warm molasses and | 
mix until it assumes the appearance of | 


sawdust. Apply a liberal coating of the 
mixture to all surfaces of the meat, ex- 
cepting the skin, then place the meat on a 
table, clean floor, or in a hardwood barrel, 
after first sprinkling the surface of the 
table, floor, or bottom of the barrel with 
salt. Leave all the meat in cure undis- 
turbed until the heaviest piece has been 
in for a period of one and a half days for 
each pound. Thus, if the heaviest ham 


‘weighs twenty pounds, leave all the meat 


in cure thirty days. Meats cured in sweet 
pickle or brine should be eaten within 
ninety days from date of cure. Meats 
cured with dry cure may be consumed 
immediately upon removal from cure, but 
the flavor improves with age, and the meat 
is better sixty days after curing. Dry- 
cured hams Sine been known to keep 
three or four years. 


Butchering By-Products 


All soap-making material, whether it be 
the carcass of the animal or any part of 
the carcass, or fats, or whatever it may 
be, should be cooked if possible until the 
bones dissolve. This, of course, is rather a 
long process with an open kettle, but can 
easily be done with a steam pressure 
kettle. After the product is thoroughly 
cooked up, skim the melted fat off the 
top and clarify by adding one pint of cold 
water to every two or three pounds of 
melted fat. The fat will solidify on top 
of the water and the other material will be 
left at the bottom of the water. To 
every seven pounds of melted fat add one 
pound of lye dissolved in three quarts of 
water, and stir until it resembles honey. 

Care should be taken that the fat is not 
too hot when the lye is added. Pour the 
mixture into wooden or pasteboard boxes 
or granite pans. When almost hard, cut 
it into squares. Tin vessels should never 
be used for this purpose. Allow this soap 
to ripen a month or so before using, so 
that the lye will be united with the fat. 


To make tankage of refuse, use the 
material left in the kettle after the fat 
has been skimmed off. If the bones are 
not thoroughly dissolved, all the material 


should be run through a bone grinder of | 
This material sheuld be | 


some kind. 
thoroughly dried on the stove or in some 
other place where the drying will take 
place faster than in the sun. This product 
can be used for hog feed before it is dry, 
but it will not keep any length of time. 
After it is thoroughly dried it will keep for 
some time. This can be used as stock feed 








in the same way as the tankage purchased | 


from other sources. If this tankage molds, | 


it should not be used as a feed. 
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WORTH MORE 
Cuts Faster 50 
More Power 
Weighs Less ron. 
Easy To oes 
ne Finishes cut in Move 
<]\ horizontal position Lever Control Ny 


Here’s what you get in the New Improved WITTE Log Saw: A Special Log | 
Saw Engine that will positively o ceases on Kerosene, Distillate, Gas- 
olineor Alcohol—A lighter outfit— faster cutting—more power—easier 
to handle. A Non-Spill Water ete on engine—Steel Axles instead 
of wood—Friction Clutch Lever Control for eae and stop- _/' 
ping t the saw while engine runs. Two fly-wh 7 

or direct, steady power on saw or an (> 
belt work, spies >, heed ertpoonrg Rig can 
be used.as a portable when not ‘Caw 


Quick Change to Tree Saw 36 3g 
Pieture at right shows how the b . 


WITTE 
Log Saw is changed to a Tree Felling Outfit, £ 
with force feed, lever control and all ne fea- 





























From Pittsburgh $107. 
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Gibbs, Kan.— 
we owned 8 other 

fine.”’ 
oad orld give 
— “Have 


we supply these interchangeable parts for 
those who have trees to cut. Clamps to tree in 
10 seconds. Saws up-hill, downhill or wherever you 
set it. Only one rig to move or handle, Entire outfit is 





Every day letters come in from WITTE customers prov- 
ing the practical and durable qualities of wu 

and Saw. Linn Morrison, » Says: 
Log and Tree Saw is doing all right. Runs like a$40 sath, Saws 
down more trees in 1 day than two men can work up in 80 days.”” 


Lifetime Guarantee 3733: eater 


or workmanship holds good with ym ame Lyte ne and is back: 
by a debt-free and prosperous pat eg tinuously in o; = 
tion since 1896. ¥ Ta ae be ame ot PROMPT CE Now, as well as in 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 


1626 Oakland Avenue, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
1626 Empire Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


POR LOG SAW CATALOG 
AND BUZZ SAW OUTFITS 


ED. H. WITTE, Pres., WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 1626 


Please send me free of charge the above 
mentioned catalogs. 
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LOOK AROUND! 
EVERYBODYS USING 


WHITING -ADAMS BRUSHES 


A Merry-go-round of Brushes. i 
There are thousands of kinds and sizes of i 







WHITING-ADAMS BRUSHES 


‘Your dealer sells them or will quickly get them for you. 
Send for illustrated Literature 


JOHN L. WHITING © pee ADAMS an neoston: 






U.S.A. 








Over 113 Years and the Largest 
































: | Ope to put in concrete floors, 

sidewalks, foundations, etc., 
at big saving with Kwik-Mix 
Concrete Mixer. Also make big 
money in sparé time con- 
: creting for neighbors. Mixes 
ia concrete as good as $200 mix- 
ers, wheelbarrowful a minute. 


Send No Money 
ty Aro A only $9.75 after 30 Days Trial, 


balance $9.75 monthly 3 months “Reo” oe any Metal Shingles, V-Crimp, Corru- 





peed, Stand Seam, Painted or Galvanized Roof- 
DP ge chy age order. - es, Sidings, allboard, Se ma ote.» direct to you 
- talog— a’ Bottom Factory ces. ave money—get 
Free Book on concrete. better quality ont lasting satisfaction. ~ 
‘orks Lb] 
Badger Wire & Iron W. Edwards “Reo” Metal Shin les. 
have great durability—many customers r 





20 years’ service. Guaranteed fire and lightning ates 


KITSELMAN FENCE 


GET dit) BL ‘Saved at Least $20,” 
GMACTORY Sizem Writes W.  W. uller, 
Carn Ti. ou, too. v oan : 

save ng dire 
Paetee Prices. 








GOMETIMES Our Folks forget to renew, and Samples & 
get mad if the paper stops. It’s safest to pay Roofin? Book 
ahead. Send a dollar now for four years more. t 
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Drawing of greatly magnified pear prylla 


This is the third of a series of advertise- 
ments on the making of better orchards. 
the first two—“ The Ad- 
vantages of Fall Spraying” and “Fall 
Spraying Best for San Jose Scale” —rwill 
be sent to you upon request. The fourth, 
discussing control of Blight Cankers, will 
appear next month. Don't miss reading it 


‘Now Is Best Time To Control Pear Psylla 


i pear psylla are allowed to live until they have 
laid their eggs in the spring, it is then futile to 
kill them, for it is the young which hatch from 
these eggs that take their toll from your orchard 


Since it is too late to secure control of pear psylla 
after they have laid their eggs, good orcharding 
will permit of no indefinite delay in spraying. 
And, as spraying with Scatecive in the fall or 
on warm days in winter kills the adults before 
they lay their eggs, now is the best time to spray. 


The making of better orchards practically com- 
pels the general practice of fall spraying. Not 
only does the protection of your pear trees from 
psylla demand it, but the rescue of your apple 
trees from the ravages of scale also requires faith- 
fulness to this fall work. For, as explained in 
our previous advertisements, scale-infested trees 
should be cleaned up in the fall, and not be al- 


lowed to fatten scale throughout the winter at 
the expense of the tree's vitality. Also the con- 
trol of peach leaf curl requires fall spraying. 


Always bear in mind that Scatectoe is “the com- 
plete dormant spray", and that when you have 
sprayed your trees with Sca.ecipe, you have 
done all that can be done at that particular time 
by any dormant spray or combination of sprays. 


As to the best time for spraying: Fall spraying 
with Sca.ecipe controls pear psylla and peach 
leafcurl. Spring application controls aphis, pear 
thrips, leaf minor, case bearer and leaf roller. 
Either fall or spring spraying with Scaecipe 
controls scale, bud moth, European red mite, 
fungus or blight cankers from which is spread 

e blight, collar rotand root rot. And in addi- 
tion to controlling these insectsand diseases, year 
after year use of Scarecipe invigorates the trees. 








es GUARANTEE that, if you will divide an orchard, your worst or best, in 
condition, 


two parts equal in 
SCALECIDE according to our directions and the other part with lime- sulphur, giving 
the same summer treatment te both parts, the part 58 0 lege = ney 
be better than the part sprayed with lime-sulphur—in 
ed fruit growers —or we will refund the money you bave paid, 


and for three years spray o one part with 


judgment of three disinterest. 
for the SCALBCIDE. 








If your dealer doesn’t carry SCALECIDE, show him this advertisement — or order direct from us. - 
In any event, write today for the new booklet, “Why SCALECIDE”. We will send you also “Spray- 
ing the Home Garden”, which is considered one of the most helpful treatises extant on the control 
of insects and diseases that attack trees, shrubs, vines, flowers and vegetables. Address Dep't 38. 


B. G. PRATT CO. 





50 Church Street 


NEW YORK CITY 














Green’s Syracuse 
Red Raspberry 


Twice the ordinary size and of the highest 
flavor. Hardy, and will weather the severest 
winter. An abundant bearer; energy goes into 
fruit instead of plant; its fiesh is firm and juicy; 
a beautifulbrightcrimson. Fruiting season is 
long. Orders limited to one to 50 plants to a 


atron. 
GREEN’ ’S | tag aoe SPECIAL FRUITS ARE: 
. Early red grape, good 
size, scent oe form richinsugar. It’s 
healthy and very prolific. 
Green’s Bosc Pear. Extra 
large; distinctive shape; delic- 
ious flavor. Vigorous grower. 
m’s Rochester Peach. 
\ Beautiful bright eheek, yellow flesh 
of highest quality. Unusually hardy; 
very productive. 
Buy Green’s Pedigreed Trees 
—buy direct from Green and save 
money as thousands of others have 
done during the last 40 years. Eat 
Green’s fruits and live longer— 
Green's Apple, Pear, Plum, Peach, 
Nut Trees; Green’s Currants, Gooseberries, 
Blackberries, Raspberries, Strawberries; 
thrifty northern grown shade trees and shrubs. 
page catalogue free, You will save agent’s profits 
—our trees have been sold by catalogue enty = 
more than 40 years. Green’s catalogue is filled with 
iso ractical and useful information on fruit growing. 
a Pay? A. Green’s booklet ‘‘ How I Made the 


Green's } s .. Co. 14-246reen St. Rochester, N. Y. 


STRAWBERRIES THE BEST MONEY CROP 


You CAN GROW THEM. Get our catalogue and 
learn how. Lots of pot emasiee. It’s free. Write today. 
THE W. F. ALLEN CO., 31 W. Market St., Salisbury, Md. | 
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OSPRAYMO LINE 
High-pressure sprayers 
which make raying 
J effective. M ical 
agitation, liquid —. 
er brushes. Red Jack 
and Yellow Jacket fa 
= potato ey 
general catalog and 
choose the sprayer that 


meets your n 
Field Force pene © « Dept. 4, Elmiray Ns Ye 


Free for Testing 
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ee t pie ee time for 47c or four or 97cif or- 
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3 Sizes for 
Farms 
Gardens and Estates 


The ng 4 “Do-It-All” isa wolllerfulty successful | implement 
for small farms, gardens and estates. Costs onlyw$237. 

The “‘Do-It-Ali’” Jack, Six H. P. does all the es on small 
farms, heips out e big tractor on big farms. Costs only $395.00. 
“Do-It-AN” Six is 12 H. e. Does the work on the bigger 
‘arms; Goes cs cultivating on farms where there is a large tractor and 
costs = y 

One of the ae three tractors is needed on every farm. They are 
time, labor and money savers. Easy to handle, simple to operate. 
Ask for Catalog * 


“DO-IT-ALL” TRACTORS CORP., 33. Park Place, New York City, 


— for a Sur Epee Guide Book 

* Record of invention 

. Send model or sketch 

«< —_ ~ for our Pn - opinion of its patentable’ 
Reasonable Terms. Prompt Attention. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & O, ween 




















New Tomato Did Well 


WANT to bring to your attention results 

of tests with the new variety of tomato, 
developed by the United States Department 
of Agriculture, which has proved remarkably 
blight resistant. 

This tomato is the one mentioned in The 
Farm Journal last spring. It is unofficially 
known as the Norton, because it was first 
grown by a man named Norton, in Mary- 
land. In 1920 when I was taking an orchard 
inspection trip through Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, Professor Ralston of the 
Virginia Experiment Station called this 
tomato to my attention. That fall I secured 
a quantity of the seeds from the United 
States Department of Agriculture and 
throughout the year of 1921 we tested it in 

many ways. It demonstrated its blight- 
resistant qualities to a remarkable degree 
and during the 1922 selling season, just past, 
we sold a limited amount of ‘these seeds. 
Reports now coming to us indicate that it is 
more resistant to wilt and blight than any 
other tomato yet developed. 

At the same time we were testing this 
tomato, the Bureau of Plant Industry at 
Washington was giving the tomato a most 
exhaustive test also, and in Bulletin 1015, 
issued March 28, 1922, you will find proof 
that the Norton demonstrated its superiority 
over other so-called wilt-resistant. varieties. 

On page 11 of this bulletin, you will find 
this statement: ‘“The Norton gave at least 
double the yield of the Greater Baltimore. 
On page 9 you will find this statement: 
“The Brimmer was absolutely destreyed by 
wilt, while the Norton produced an excellent 
crop of fruit.” 

I might also refer you to Bulletin 201, 
issued in January, 1922, by the South Miss- 
issippi Branch Experiment Station. One of 
the most interesting and conclusive tables of 
results shown in connection with these tests 
is that printed on page 17, which shows that 
the Norton produced 123.5 pounds of No. 1 
and No. 2 fruits, which was a yield far in 
advance of yields from Bonny Best, Stone, 
Globe, Beauty, Columbia, Marvel and Nar- 
duke. This particular Mississippi test was in 
plant beds inoculated with the fusarium wilt 
fungus. Lloyd Stark. 





Northwest Orchards 


Continued from page 18 


old apple tree at the Vancouver barracks. 
The story is told that after several years 
of waiting one of the trees. bore an apple 
which, when ripe, was picked by Governor 
McLoughlin and carefully cut into seventeen 
slices, and one precious slice of the luscious 
fruit was served to each person at the 
Governor’s table. The next year the tree 
bore twenty apples, and the old tree left is 
still bearing fruit. 

In 1918 the Western Washington Horti- 
cultural Association appointed a committee 








The monument above, erected August 
15, 1922, bears this inscription: ‘To 
commemorate the discovery in Ma 2 
son county, lowa, of a variety of a 

by Jesse Hiatt, A. D. 1872, and ca a 
by him the Hawkeye. Sole right to 
propagate acquired by C. M. Stark, 
A. D , and by him renam in- 
troduced and disseminated throughout 
the apple world as_ The .. Delicious 
Apple. Erected A. D. 1922, Iowa 
State Horticultural Society, Madison 
County Historical Society, Historical 
Department of Iowa.”’ 
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of three to look after the welfare of this 
patriarch and it is now receiving all of the 
care and attention that it is possible to 
bestow upon it. A few years prior to this, 
the tree had been severely broken down by a 
heavy sleet storm but the broken limbs 
having been removed, new growth started in 
the spring and it is making a heroic effort to 
resume its former symmetrical shape. 





Watch Those Begonias Now! 


In reply to Mrs. K. A. I., in August Farm 


Journal: If she will place her Rex begonias | 


in a north window, or out of direct sunlight, 
and not water until the soil is dry on the 
surface, and not spray (at least till they gef€ 
a good start), I think she will succeed with 
them. Mrs. J. A. W. 


Mrs. K. A. I. asks what ails her Rex 
begonias. I think I can tell her. She keeps 
them too wet and they rot. I had the same 
trouble, but now I am more careful as to 
how I water them. If leaf is stiff, it shows 
plant needs no water, or very little. I trust 
this will help her. Mrs. E. B. W. 


Kindly tell Mrs. K. A. I. that Rex begonias 
must always be kept in a window facing sun- 
rise. Never turn pots around. Repot every 
four months, or as soon as leaves begin to 
decline. Part roots and start new ones. 
Place about one teaspoonful of air-slaked 
lime in dish; do not allow lime to touch 
plant. Every two weeks water with am- 








monia, one teaspoonful to @ quart of water. | 


Mrs. C. B. 


To Mrs. K. A. I.: Your disappointment in 
raising Rex begonias was due, possibly, in 


the first place, to the application of water | 
directly to the canes and plants, and secondly | 
to the rays of the sun falling upon the | 
plants. I have been growing Rex begonias | 


for a number of years and have been quite 
successful. I never apply water directly to 
the leaves nor to the stalks, neither to the 
ground after the plants are well rooted. 
When starting the plants, water is applied 
to the ground to keep it moist; but after the 
plants have taken root, all the moisture 
needed will be drawn from the water which is 
kept constantly in the receptacle in which 
the pot rests. About one-half inch of water 
is kept in the receptacle all the time. My 
plants are kept continually at the north 
window of the living or dining-room, or at a 
window in which the sun never shines. They 
are never outside the house. Sometimes the 
temperature of the room is near the freezing- 
point,. but this does not_seem to injure the 
plants if they are not left too long in a cold 
room, and are separated from the window- 
pane by a blind or newspaper when the 
temperature is low. Mrs. I. J.G. 





Lily-of-the-Valley Indoors 


Our common lily-of-the-valley can be brought 
into flower in the house if proper ge 
and care be given. The plants can not B 


forced to bloom with success until after the | 


roots have been thoroughly frozen, then lift 
them carefully in a mat like a small sod. 


Place them and the entire sod in a large box, 
using any common soil, and place them in a | 


shady window. Do not cover the tops with 
any additional soil, as they should remain 
the way they were when dug. 


Select the strongest bulbs, and, as I said | 


before, be careful not to tear them apart 
in lifting. After planting, keep them very 
wet and as warm as you can, and they will 
send up flower stalks and bloom in about four 


or five weeks, according to the temperature | 
he later in the season you | 


of the room. 


try to force them the more successful you | 
will be, as the lily-of-the-valley is entitled to 
a long period of rest. A ae See . 





Did you ever watch a queer little man, 
High ina holly tree ? 

He’s painting the holly berries red 
For Christmas Day, you see! 
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Mechanically Operated Valves 


Now, inlet as well as exhaust 


not used on other log saws. Easier to 
start up,uses less fuel,develops more power, 





OTTAWA "935 o3r" 


Saws the Human Way. The New Improved 1923 Model 


Here’s Proof of 
OTTAWA 
Superiority: 


“My OTTAWA has paid for 
making 


itself and is a living 
for me.”’ 


—J.C. Worten, Missouri. 


“From actual use, I consider 

theOTTA WA the most depend- 

able power saw in the world.” 
—N. Scoberg, Minnesota. 


“T can’t say too much for my 
OTTAWA— it’s the most prof- 
itable and bandiest machine I 
own. 

~—Clay Bergia, Georgia. - 


“Any farmer who tries to get 
along without an OTTAWA is 











ws as two men would, only many times faster and with greater force. Saw blade 
cuts into log the Human Way, The OTTAWA not only makes 


more cuts 
LEVER CONTRO: 
TO START OR STOP THE SAW WHILE ENGINE RUNS. 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL—10-YEAR 


EveryOTTAWAsold | FEATURES of This 
Secs Eee eat | BEST LOG SAW 
engine and log saw factory fo the world, EVER BUILT: . 


Throttle Govern 
10 QUICK SHIPPING POINTS | THrottic Governea 
= — ienelionly from our Fac- Distillate 
ran ouse neares $ 

St.Paul, Minn., Dallas, Tex.-Al. | Automatic Air Venturt 
bany, N. Y., San Francisco, Cal. ° 
Octane ne inant, 9 

awa, Kas.,in lp 
Pueblo, Colo. > Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A F.0. B. Ottawa J 


Pittsbu 
wae J 


Get 
full particulars at 
once on this World’s Champion 

Log Saw and know how fast, easy and 
| cheap you can saw ng ee trees and buzz 

1 Treg The New, Improved 1923 Model 
OTTAWA is creating a sensation among 
farmers and woodsmen everywhere. Start- 
ling new improvements—greatest Log Saw 
ever designed. Here’s a real money-getter 
for you. Harvest your wood crop this win- 


ter and put money in the bank. You can, with this 
wonderful OTTAWA working for you 

































OTTAWA has a Power Force Feed. 


a minute, but cuts deeper into the log each stro 
ILLED FRICTION CLUTCH ENABLES Yo 





Portland, Ore., 











Make Money Sawing Wood 


With other crops put away, right now is the time to cash 
in on the one crop which is most profitable but often 
neglected—your firewood crop! Harvest it with an OT- 
TAWA, Build up your bank account like hundreds 
Soe wend beetes oni & vet teat ne 
very scarce 
highest in history. 


Get FREE Book and 
Special Offer. %4* 


° 
card at once for Free ‘‘Wood Sawing 
Ency sa emaciteny Mastrsted. 


4, OTTAWA owners, 


Ottawa Mfg, Co, 


993-N Wood St. 
Ottawa, Kan., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








FORDS run 34 Miles 


Wonderful new carburetor. gaso- 
line bills one-half to one-third. Increases 
power of motors from 30 to 50%. 
easy in coldest weather. 
SEIT N21 e Semet 
its any car. Attach yourself. Fo 
.. Other cars show proportionate saving. Send 
Seiko of car. Special 30-day trial offer. Agents wented. 
AIR FRICTION CARBURETOR CO. 
Dayton, 


Dept. 3729 
PATENT [iin “tredemarks,” nis, ete. 


Milo B. Stevens & Con 650 ¥ St., Washington, D. C, Estab, 1864 
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Our Women Folk 


The Homes of a Nation Are Its Strongest Forts 

















Why Not a Community Christmas? 


- HRISTMAS,” said Mrs. Bryant, 

& “is more or less of a bore.” 

“Oh, don’t say that!” re- 
marked her neighbor quickly. 

“But I do say it. It just means a lot 
of extra work and needless expense, and 
when it’s all over you own a lot of junk 
you don’t need, and probably have in- 
digestion as well.”’ 

Her neighbor, Miss Jamison, smiled 
wanly. Then she shook her head. To 
her, it was quite sad that any 


By Charles Francis Reed 


he wrote the president of the company 
which controlled the mill, and suggested 
that the company father the idea of a 
community Christmas. The president 
not only gave his consent, but he gave a 
liberal check. With this as a starter, the 
superintendent approached a host of other 
people who he felt sure could afford to 


upon was to be out-of-doors, and the 

tallest pine that stood in the square 

opposite the court-house, was imme- 
diately honored. This tree was to be 
gayly decorated with lights—hundreds of 
tiny many-colored bulbs that would make 
the place brilliant with glory. 

“And there will have to be a Santa 
Claus,” one of the women remarked. 

“Naturally,’”’ came the chorus. 

“And I think that it might be too cold 

out-of-doors for the entire cele- 





one should feel that way about 
Christmas. 

“Perhaps—you never really 
celebrated the right kind of a 
Christmas?” the younger woman 
suggested rather timidly. 

“What! When I’ve forty-three 
people on my list, and eighteen of 
our family eating Christmas din- 
ner together for seven years!” 

The girl nodded. Still, she was 
far from being convinced. 

“But—I wonder—if you were 
to make that eighteen, twenty, 
and if the two extra people never 
head had a real Christmas—don’t 
you think it would help?” 

“Do you mean that we ought to 
ask poor strangers to dinner with 
us?” Mrs. Bryant frowned. She 
was thinking of the family silver 
and the cut glass. 

“Yes, I do—and, better still, I 
think that if all the people of this 
town were to open their doors and 
their hearts—if they didn’t have 
their selfish little celebrations, but 
let the whole town share it—why, 
then it would be Christmas!’’ 

“Why, what are you talking 
about?”’ 

And the young woman ex- 
plained. 

Her home was in a small town, 
set in the mountains of one of the 
Southern states. It was not a big 
place, hardly more than 1,500 
people, and the chief industry was 
the single cottonmill. In its way it was 
quite a typical town—there were rich, 
poor and middle class, with the latter class 
far in the majority. Christmas had always 
been a great feature of the community 
life, ever since the days when the colonial 
folk of pre-Revolutionary time celebrated 
at the big house which was still known as 
“the Hall.”’ In late years the churches had 
gone on with the idea, but it was never a 
community Christmas until the year the 
pinch of poverty came to the town, and 
the young superintendent of the mill had 
an idea. 

The churches had been limited in their 
Christmas work, each church celebrating 
as a unit, and while the folks of-the town 
were invited to attend, they didn’t. The 
year that the cotton crop was poor it 
seemed that Christmas would have to be 
more or less ignored in most homes, then 
the community spirit stepped in. 

The superintendent saw the conditions 
about him and, after some deliberation, 








well-balanced decorations. 

















Spruce boughs in flower-pots, squirrel brier festoons 
and a wreath of ground-pine were used for these “ 


uSed with good effect 


give toward his fund, and received their 
whole-hearted support. 

It takes more than money and good 
will to engineer a community celebration 
successfully. It needs men and women 
who have ideas, and the ability to work 
them out. So the committee was chosen 
from all ranks of life, and consisted of 
men and women who would give their 
whole-hearted interest to the work. 

No Christmas celebration would be 
complete without a tree. The one agreed 
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To wish. you Christmas blessing; 
Christmas cheer, 

Sunlit dawning of the year, 

Fruitful toil and rest at eve, 

Love to give and to receive, 

Balm of sorrow, pain’s surcease, 

Outward comfort, inward peace! 


EN Louise K. Ames. th 























Other greens can be 


bration, especially for the little 
folks. Suppose we decorate the 
hall, have a smaller tree, and dis- 
tribute the gifts there.”’ 

Gifts! that was a real problem. 
And there was the grave problem 
as to who was to receive them, 
for the committee was not in 
favor of making mistakes. Every 
community has its worthy poor, 
and also those who are unworthy. 
Then, too, there was the problem 
of Christmas dinners. Should 
they be distributed in baskets, or 
should a big dinner be held at the 
hall, and every one invited? 

The compiling of the Christmas 
list was carefully completed. The 
churches, the school teachers, the 
committee and the office force at 
the mill attended to this. From 
scores of individual lists, supplied 
by members of the committee, the 
main list was made up; the folks 
on the committee racked their 
brains to be sure that no poor 
family was left out. 

Their next duty was to make the 
stocking-shaped bags which were 
decided upon as being an appro- 
priate method of distributing the 
gifts to the little ones. A trip to 
the dry-goods store disclosed no 
cheap red material, but the pro- 
prietor, anxious to do his part, 
telephoned to the city twenty 
miles away, and two bolts of red 
muslin were shipped by parcel 
post. As soon as the muslin arrived, it 
was cut by a pattern, and in a few, hours 
a score of women were stitching on their 
machines. The next day over three hun- 
dred stockings were ready to be filled. 

It was finally decided, after a careful 
study of the list, that each child was to 
receive two pairs of stockings, a cap, a 
pair of mittens and a sweater, with a 
box of candy, an orange, a book and a toy 
for the smaller youngsters. For the very 
poor children a bundle of clothing was 
also included. The clothing consisted of 
outgrown garments, which were still good. 
The financial outlay was not so great as 
might be expected, for by buying the goods 
in quantities, it was possible to get whole- 
sale prices. Every one of the shopkeepers 
offered to help, and quick action followed. 

The same thing held true when, three 
days before Christmas, the large paper 
bags were packed for distribution among 
the poorer families. Chickens were bought 


Continued on page 63 
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Every Home Woman 
Can Find a Few 








us this year 
under our 
Work Con- 
tract. 





Why Not Eam Extra Dollars 
in Your Spare Hours? 


Women Everywhere Do It—Making Socks the Auto Knitter Way 


Their leisure hours used to be wasted, or spent on 

fancy work. Now their spare time occupation brings 

them extra dollars for more clothes and hats, or new 

comforts and pleasures for the home. . Wouldn’t 
you like to turn your spare hours into dollars ? 


need to earn money, how pleasant it 
would be to do so, wouldn’t it? To 
sit down for a couple of hours in the eve- 
ning at a light occupation that is really 
more fascinating than embroidery or cro- 
cheting, and-to know that every bit of 
standard work you turn out has a steady, 
always-ready market waiting for it—that 
is real satisfaction! 
That is the advantage a host of women, 
yes and men too, now enjoy because they 
hes learned to make a standard pattern of 
all-wool socks on a handy little home-op- 
erated machine called “The Auto Knitter.” 
If you too-had an Auto Knitter you would 
have the opportunity of turning 
your spare moments into steady 


B= though you may have no actual 


expenses—to buy vacuum cleaners, kitchen 
cabinets, washing machines, phonographs 
and farm machinery—to start mushroom and 
chicken raising businesses. 


More Than $100,000 a Year 
Being Paid to Workers 


The total number of socks sent in to us by 
Auto Knitter workers this year will reach over 
1,000,000 pairs, and the total amount of 
wages sent them in ‘‘checks from Buffalo” 
will exceed $100,000. This will give you some 
idea of the extent of this spare time industry 
that the remarkable Auto Knitter machine 
has made possible to American homes every- 
where. 

This immense number of 
pairs is received at the factory, 





earnings that would rapidly 
grow into really worth-while 
sums of money—to be used for 
clothes, home-furnishings, sav- 
ings,or any of the hundred-and- 
one needs and wants that keep 
presenting themselves—often 
unexpectedly, when your fam- 
ily income is already strained 
by regular expenses. 

When an Auto Knitter owner 
needs extra money, she simply 
gets busy making standard socks 
on her machine, sends a ship- 
ment of them to the Auto Knit- 
ter Hosiery Company—and in 
a few days she has the money— 
in the form of a “check from 
Buffalo.” 

“The check from Buffalo”’ is 
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a welcome visitor in thousands **The Check from Buf- 





sorted, shipped to more than 
9,000 dealers in all parts of the 
country, including department 
stores, men’s furnishers and 
general stores—and sold under 
the trade name ‘‘Olde Tyme 
All-Wool Socks.” 


Yet out of this large number 
of socks received, from novices 
as well as experts, from new 
workers as well as old, less than 
5% have to be laid aside and 
returned as being below the 
standard set for Olde Tyme 
All-Wool socks. 


Each Worker Protected 
by a Contract 


You are given a signed 5-year 


of American homes—and it [| falo” is eagerly wel- Wevk-Conttesk: suatenteinn 


pays for all sorts of extra com- — -) gape fer - pond mnaiient ioc oven galt-0l 


forts, pleasures, and little lux- 


uries. This money is used to [comforts and pleasures 
help pay for new homes—to J] that the family income 


standard Olde Tyme Socks you 
produce, and fixing a definite 


buy new furniture—to start | could not buy before it} price which you will he paid for 


bank accounts—to help edu- | started coming. 





cate children—to pay vacation 


your work, in addition to which 
you will be furnished with yarn 








to replace, pound for pound, that which you 
send us in the form of socks. 

You_can work as much as you please or as 
little as you please—and the standard product 
you complete can be disposed of promptly 
and profitably to the company. You are not 
compelled or obligated in any way to send 
any part or all of your work to the company 
unless you wish. You can make socks and 
sell them to your friends, neighbors and local 
trade. But if you prefer not to canvass or do 
any selling, then it is always your privilege to 
send your standard socks to us and receive 
our fixed rate of payment, together with re- 
placement yarn. 


Do You Want a Share 
of This Money? 


Would you like to receive checks in your 
mail, paying you for spare time effort at 
home? Would you like to have a portion of 
this money that is being paid to Auto Knitter 
workers? Would you like to be one of the suc- 
cessful Auto Knitter owners who have ban- 
ished their money worries and who have 
always at hand a means of turning their 
spare moments into money? 


Send for Fact-Stories and 
Full Information 


If you have the slightest desire to earn more 
money—if you want to turn your spare hours 
into cash, then send the attached coupon to- 
day for full details of our offer, with stories of 
success telling what others have done and how 
you can get into the work. 

Don't delay. Send the coupon today. Get 
the facts. Then decide for yourself. You do not 
want to postpone the day when you can have 
extra money—so don’t postpone sending the 
coupon. Resolve now to do as others have 
done. Make up your mind to let your own 
spare hours solve your money worries. Get 
the coupon in the mail this very day. 


The Auto Knitter Hosiery Company, Inc. 
Dept. 1512, 630-638 Genesee St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Auto Knitter Hosiery Co., Inc. 
Dept. 1512, 630-638 Genesee St., Buflalo, New York 
me full about Making Money at Home 
with the Auto Knitter. I enclose two cents postage to 
cover cost of mailing, ete. It is understood that this does 
not obligate me in any way. 
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In the Kitchen 
at Christmas-Time 




















HOCOLATE covered pop-corn is an 
easily prepared and wholesome sweet. 
To make, melt a pound of sweet chocolate 
over hot water, and stir in a few kernels 
“Au Gratin® of pop-corn at a time, until they~ are 
Design thoroughly coated with the chocolate. 
Remove with a fork, place on waxed 
paper and store in a cold place to dry. 


For fruit delights, use one pound each 
of figs, currants and seedless raisins, one 
package ef dates and the grated yellow 
rind of one orange. Wash fruit carefully, 
drain, then remove superfluous moisture 
by folding in a clean towel. Stone the 
dates, stem the figs and put all fruit 

















Giving Bacon and Eggs New Charm 


Sete RN Te 


ACON is bacon, and eggs are eggs—until you bake 
them in the new Pyrex “Au Gratin” dish. Then 
they have an entirely hew importance. Bacon—curly 
crisp eggs really done to perfection, and so appetiz- 
ingly served in the same dish that breakfast becomes 
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an event! 
This is but one of the many uses for this unique dish, 
which is just another of 100 shapes and sizes in : 


PYREX 


The Original Transparent Ovenware 


Pyrex makes the work of the farm kitchen easier, and not only im- 
proves the food, but Pyrex serves it on the table with all its appet- 
izing goodness undisturbed. Pyrex saves pan scouring and beautifies 
the kitchen as well as the table. Pyrex will not break from oven heat. 
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Your own storekeeper has Pyrex, or can get it for 
you. New 1922 prices are back to the 1918 standards. 


This trade mark identifies the genuine Pyrex ®->\} 
Pyrex Sales Division 





CORNING GLASS WORKS, Corning, New York 
Originators and Patentees of Oven Glassware 





Five of the essential Pyrex 
Dishes for every hone. 
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Color Your Butter 


“Dandelion Butter Color” Gives That 
Golden June Shade and Costs 
Really Nothing. Read! 


Before churning add one-half tea- 
spoonful to each gallon of cream and 
out of your churn comes butter of Golden 
June shade to bring you top prices. 
“Dandelion Butter Color’ costs nothing 
because each ounce used adds ounce of 
weight to butter. Large bottles cost only 
35 cents at drug or grocery stores. Purely 
vegetable, harmless, meets all State and 
National food laws. Used for 50 years 
by all large creameries. Doesn’t color 
buttermilk. Absolutely tasteless. 

Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 


QUICK SALES! 300% PROFIT 

KLEAN- Magic Washing ashes 

clothes without ae Nella far for a ar oa 18¢. 
Territory. Write Quick. 

PROD wore ¢ 00 “1941-1 1941-H Irving Park, Chicago 








| BART tateotorts NEW STYLE GUAR- 
ANTEED HOSIERY—Must wear or re- 
laced free. Experience unnecessary-- 
§ ze time satisfactory. You write orders 
DELIVER AND COLLECT—Re- 
t eo a | you regular income. 
.~ Eafe furnished contain all colors and 
eres Wool Heathers, 


MAC- 0-CHEE MILLS CO.,Desk 6012, Cincinnati, 0. 


A NEW OIL LAMP 
Burns 94% Air 


The snventor of a wonderful new oil lamp 
that burns 94% air and beats gas or electricity, is 
offering to give one to the first user in each locality 
who will help mtroduee it. Write him -for par- 
ticulars. Agents wanted. 


N. P. Johnson, 609 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


PATENTS crac" 


Copyrights 


Send for our free book of Patent Information. 


Beale & Park %°:' fis. Waiphia Lie pe 




















They will please the children 


through a meat-chopper. Add the grated 
orange rind and mix all together very 
thoroughly. Form into balls the size of 
chocolate creams and put half a walnut 
meat on the flattened top of each ball. 


This Christmas pudding is made of one 
cupful each of cornmeal, molasses and 
finely chopped figs or seeded raisins, six 
cupfuls of milk, two eggs and a teaspoon- 
ful of salt. Cook the cornmeal with four 
cupfuls of the milk, add the fruit and salt. 
When it is cold, add the well-beaten eggs 
and molasses. Pour into a buttered pud- 
ding dish and bake in a moderate oven 
for three or more hours. When partly 
cooked add the remainder of the milk, 
without stirring the pudding. 


A delicious nut candy requires one 

pound of brown sugar, one cupful of milk, 
Cites the size of a w alnut, one cupful of 
broken nut meats. Boil sugar, milk and 
butter until a drop from a spoon will 
spin a thread. Remove from the fire, 
stir until the candy begins to cool and 
thicken, add-nuts quickly and pour into a 
buttered tin to cool. Be careful to add 
the nuts before the mixture hardens or it 
will be difficult to handle. As soon as 
the candy “sets,” cut it into squares. 


Candied orange peel is made thus: 
Wash the peel of two large or three small 
oranges and cut in narrow strips. Place 
in a saucepan, cover with water and boil 
for twenty minutes. Pour off this water 
and repeat’ twice, allowing three boiling 
periods of twenty minutes each. When 
draining the peel for the last time, retain 
sufficient water to cover the bottom of 
the saucepan. Add one cupful of sugar 
and place over the fire until a thick sirup 
is formed. Allow the orange peel to 
absorb this sirup, then spread on a platter 
thickly school with granulated sugar. 











Stir and mix with the sugar and allow to 
stand until cool and dry. Ri ergs thus 


the peel is tender and but slightly bitter. 


This fruit and nut confection is a good 
one to be included in the school lunch 
box. To make, use one pound of figs, one 





Stuffed dates or fruit delights look 
festive in this box from the five-and- 
ten-cent stores 


pound of dried prunes or seedless raisins 
and one pound of nut meats. Wash care- 
fully, pick over and stem the fruit, then 
put fruit and nut meats through a meat- 
chopper and mix thoroughly. 
to a thickness-ef about one-half inch on a 
board covered with confectioner’s sugar. 
Cut into small pieces. If the candy is to 
be kept for some time, the pieces should 
be separated by sheets of paraffin paper. 


Peanut-butter fudge is liked by many. 
To make, put into a saucepan three cup- 
fuls of granulated sugar, one cupful of 
peanut butter, one-half cupful of marsh- 
mallow cream (can be bought at any 
grocery store), one-fourth cupful of but- 
ter, and one cupful of water or sweet milk. 
Boil until a little of the mixture dropped 
in cold water will form a soft ball. Remove 
from the fire, beat rapidly until cool, 
then pour into buttered pans. Cut into 
squares, but allow to cool before removing 
from the pan. The mixture must be 
closely watched and stirred, as it burns 
easily. 


Currant cakes made by this old recipe 
are delicious and particularly nice to serve 
for refreshments. The recipe calls for 
five-eighths cupful of butter creamed with 
one and one-eighth cupfuls of sugar. Add 
a pinch of salt, three eggs, one-half cupful 
of milk and one teaspoonful of vanilla 
extract. Sift together two or three cup- 
fuls of flour, with one teaspoonful of 
baking-powder to each cupful of flour. 
Add enough of this flour and baking- 


powder mixture to the other ingredients to | jugar, sium 


make a stiff batter. Add one cupful of 
currants (or seedless raisins), mix thor- 


oughly and quickly, then drop batter by | 


teaspoonfuls on greased tins and bake in a 
quick oven. 








Another box from the “‘five-and-ten” 
holds two kinds of cookies and best 
Christmas wishes 


Roll out | 
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She Knows 


how to use left-over bread and make 
the farm hands like it 


OTS of bread was used on her table, but lots of it also was left over. 


throw away a lot. 


But now she knows what to do with it, for one day she found a recipe which told 
her how’ to use raisins in bread pudding. 








Raisin Bread Pudding 


, 2 bananas or apples. 
Soak the stale bread over night 
in water. When time to make the 
pudding press as much water as 
ible the bread so that the 


anana, sugar and 
cinnamon. Bake in slow oven until 
brown. Serve with whipped cream. 

All measurements for this recipe 
are level. 
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CALF On 
SUN 
~ 
SEEDED 
MUSc, 


Blue package (seeded) 


best for pie and bread. 
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She used to 


It made “‘a new dish” of it. Men who didn’t like plain 
“bread pudding’’ were delighted with the raisins and be- 
came enthusiasts. 


Now she never wastes a slice of bread. She even has 
to bake bread especially to make this pudding. 


Try the recipe and see how good it is—with 


Sun-Maid Raisins 


Hear your men folks call for more, and how they com- 
pliment you. Try it now. 


Be sure you get Sun-Maids— the finest raisins grown. 


_ Your retailer should sell you Sun-Maid Seeded Raisins 
(in 15 oz. blue packages), the best bread-pudding raisins, 
for not more than 20c. 


Insist on Sun-Maids, the kind you know are good. 
Mail coupon for free book of tested Sun-Maid recipes, 


SUN-MAID RAISIN GROWERS 
Membership 13,000 
Dept. B-412, Fresno, Cauir. 


C—O 








CUT THIS OUT AND SEND IT 


1 Sun-Maid Raisin Growers | 
Dept. B-412, Fresno, Calif. 








Please send me copy of your free book, ‘‘Recipes 
with Raisins” 
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J OHN SEXTON & Co. 


wholesale prices. 








Pasnnanet thelr Se euelip and ertra 


the 
ne lon ag we See 


Welcome the 
Sexton Salesman 


He is a good man to know. He brings 
to you the best there is in quality 
Foods and Household Products at 


service policy that was established 
with the House of Sexton 39 years 
ago. Today over 200,000 better farm homes 
enjoy the benefits of the Sexton method 
through more than 600 gentlemanly Sexton 
Salesmen. If you appreciate the finest quality 
me you, too, will welcome the Se 
salesman. Write usif you want one to call. 


SEXTON'S 


FOOD PRODUCTS 


EDELWEISS Triple Strength Flavoring Extracts 


voringExtracts are the most econo cal to use—~one bettie lasts 
inds. Sexton extracts are absolute: 

own plant so we know 

JOHN SEXTON & COMPANY « Chicago 

importers Wholesale Grocers— Selling Direct ema 





He represents 2 
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“*Welcome the Sexton Salesm 



















Turn Valve—Heat een 


Throw away the coal seuttie—banish the 
wood pile. Don’t worry about coai short- 
e@ge or high prices. Amazing new inven- 
Bion. Ly liver aver OS- Gas Burner turns your 
S ginis won ii Sth Ollees 

iu ‘ou Si 
=i ge mo ‘as much or as little 


Suskont dant Coal or 
Wood—3 Times the Heat 


Not an oil heater. No wicks, no smells, no 
ss = — gas burner, The Oliver 

wn gas from 95% air and 5% 
ond oil y FE, the cheapest fuel there 
is. Gives three times heat of coal instantly. 
Heats and bakes better,quickerby simply or Furnace 
yy Aa Saves time, money, drudgery > and heat, 


Use it in Your Stove 30 Days FREE 


Sixteen models ~— one for every stove, heater or 

No more building fires—no more heavy os Ceo and 

lift—no more cold rooms in winter. Put =e Oliver in 
our stoves now — 30 da: = 





om you. ‘abso. 
lutely safe, last a lifetime, 


Write for FREE BOOK 


Get this ettrective . Tells all 
new oy jotroductory ps price o: aa 
BANS Mee iat oF te 


AGENTS ieee eee 


Write for Pre We Sete at 


ee LERS 


Save You 

























V ae a Free Color Card 


See for yourself the fine quality and beautiful 
fast colors of ‘“‘Homewool” Yarn. Sold only 
direct to you at big savings, It’s easy and 
inexpensive to make usefuland stylish sweaters 
and other knitted things with this splendid 
durable yarn. Thousands of women knit 
only with *‘Homewool”’ Yarn. Have 
us send you free the complete 

*“‘Homewool” catalog. Don’t 
delay—write early. 


HOME WOOLEN MILLS 
Founded 1876 \ 
239 Main St., Eaton Rapids, Mich. 










[100% PURE WOOL 





TS SAVE $200 


and be St wlish. 


Direct from Factory to You 
$5 (store price) corset for $3. 
fA\m% Every woman of fuller figure 
Ay willbe delighted with the grace- 
ful contour, supreme comfort 
andlong wear, Better health 
because itfeels just right. Made 
of tested materials. Twenty- 
five years’ manufacturing expe- 
rience in the world’s corset 
center. Color, pink. Sizes 25 
to 36.. Order by size, not waist 
measure. 
Send no money—simply pay postman. We 
guarantee complete satisfaction. 

MAYNARD CORSET @p. 

Worcester, Mass. 


Diana pan gine hastrous, for hand rit ts 


ting. Save 


—parcel ——- 
Yarns 13c per ounce 


ney refunded if not satisfied 
ROSLYN eearas | YARN CO. 
Desk J. Roslyn, P CNN Aree 

















Christmas Suggestions 
By Aunt Harriet 





EVERAL years ago, you printed a list 
of gifts which “cost nothing.” Can 
you make other suggestions? 
Slim Purse. 

Our Folks have sent these suggestions: “I 
find it well to begin my gifts in the summer,’ 
writes one. “A city friend likes to receive 
jars of dried parsley and mint leaves. Pretty 
baskets can be made of wire-grass, cattails, 
the long pine-needles which grow in the 
South, honeysuckle and wisteria branches 
and birch bark. A long string of the hips 
of the wild rose delighted one friend. She 
hung it over one corner of a picture. Seedling 
evergreen trees can be set in a flower-pot or 
a basket.” 

“The cord that comes around grocery 
packages makes fine wash-rags, and has 
done duty as embroidery cotton in em- 
broidering ‘a bedspread in French knots on 
unbleached muslin. Good pieces from shoe 
tops and belts are made into cases for 
crochet hooks and knitting-needles,”’ writes 
another. 

‘“‘Door-mats made of corn-hysks are an 
old story,”’ another says. ‘‘The corn-husks 
~ 














Any apples to spare? They’ll look 
quite Christmassy piled in a basket 
and decorated with greens 


can be made into sports hats and table mats, 
as well. The possibilities of old stockings 
are unlimited. The tops of silk stockings 
make nice bags and can be cut on the bias 
and made into ties. Either silk or cotton 
stockings can be made into dolls and toy 
animals or can be cut ’round and ‘round to 
form strips for crocheting or knitting rugs, 
table runners and covers for pillows.’’ 

Another friend writes: ‘‘Some of the tin 
lids which come on food containers make 
pretty coasters to put under the glasses 
when doilies are used instead of a tablecloth. 
We dip the lids in white enamel paint and 
decorate them with narrow borders of fruit 
or flowers done with oil paints, just inside 
the rim. Our little neighbors played ‘school’ 
all winter with a blackboard made by ap- 
plying several coats of liquid shoe-dressing 
to a left-over piece of wallboard.” 


Please tell us how to celebrate the first 
wedding anniversary. Bride of a Year. 

The first anniversary is called the Cotton 
Wedding. Piay games which have appeared 
in this column from time to time. A contest 
which married folks enjoy is one requiring 
the men to describe their wives’ wedding 
gowns, while the women write descriptions of 
what they consider ideal husbands. Allow 
ten minutes for this effort, then collect the 
papers and read aloud, allowing the guests to 
vote for the best. Provide prizes made of 
cotton for this contest. 

For centerpiece and doilies and napkins, 
use squares of Japanese cotton crépe. Serve 
chicken salad, rolls, olives, salted nuts, ice- 
cream, little eakes, coffee and bonbons. A 
mirth-provoking dish consists of cotton 
doughnuts. To make these dip balls of 
cotton in batter, fry in hot fat and dust 
with sugar. 


Please suggést refreshments and decora- 

tions for a Christmas party. Hostess. 

Trim the table with evergreens and tall 

eandlesticks holding red candles. For a 

centerpiece use a small sled made of paste- 

board and pile it high with fancy packages 
Continued on page 59 
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Infant’s Nightingale 


% 





NFANT’S knitted nightingale, shown 
above, requires one and one-half balls 
Saxony in baby pink, one-half ball Saxony 
in white, one pair knitting needles, No. 4 
or 5, one pair very small bone or steel 
needles. 

With pink wool and No. 4 needles, cast 
on sixty stitches. Knit plain for twenty 
inches. Finish off. 

For cuffs, with the fine needles, pick up 
every other stitch along the ends; this 
will give you thirty stitches. With white 
wool (using it double) knit 2, purl 2, 
across each end for three inches. Join 
the cuffs only, leaving the rest of the strip 
open. Turn the cuffs back half way and 
keep in place by running a narrow pink 
ribbon through each doubled cuff and tie 
in a small bow. 

For the collar, turn the center of the 
long pink strip back one-half inch for a 
distance of eight inches, gradually bring- 
ing it to a point at the front. On the 
right side of the work, crochet a shell 
pattern with white wool, using it double 
as for the cuffs, and keep the collar in 
place by running the narrow pink ribbon 
through the sheils and leaving ends long 
enough to tie in a bow in front. 





Christmas Suggestions 
Continued from page 58 


containing favors. Set the sled on a mirror 
surrounded with evergreens. Place ever- 
green branches, holly and mistletoe wherever 
possible. 

Serve creamed chicken or broiled oysters, 
Saratoga potatoes, hot biscuits, poinsettia 
salad, the flowers made of canned pimentos 
laid on lettuce leaves. Mash a cream cheese, 
moisten with French dressing and make into 
tiny balls the size of a pea. Place eight 
cheese balls in center of each flower and serve 
with Delmonico or mayonnaise dressing. 
With the salad serve saltine crackers and 
Christmas apples. These apples are made of 
cream cheese rolled in paprika to color and 
with cloves for stems. For the last course 
serve sweetened whipped cream, in which 
place marshmallows and maraschino cherries 
cut in quarters, little cakes, coffee and Christ- 
mas candy. 














Christmas “trimmings” added to 
the glass of jelly sent to an invalid 
makes it twice welcome 
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ive Bedroom a Blabon floor of Art Linoleum (pattern No. 5277 printed) is 
e Sewing-room adjoining has a Blabon Linoleum Rug—pattern No. 8040, 


‘floors that delig ht 


a womans heart! 


Where is the home-maker who doesn’t dote on a harmonious 
color-scheme? And who would consider the scheme well-carried 
out that did not include the floors? 


With Blabon floors of Art Linoleum you have no problem at 
all. Their wealth of artistic designs and beautiful color- 
combinations make your choice easy for any room upstairs 
or down. 


And think of the labor they save you! A light going over 
occasionally with a damp cloth is all the care they need to keep 
them clean and bright. 


A Blabon floor of Linoleum with small fabric rugs upon it 
adds so much to the comfort and cheer of the bedroom. Anda 
Blabon Rug of genuine linoleum in the sewing-room is so 
easily kept clear of threads, ravelings and cuttings! 


Blabon floors are quiet. The patterns of Blabon Inlaid and 
the colors of Blabon Plain Linoleums go through to the 
burlap back and last as long as the linoleum. 


Any Blabon dealer can send or recommend an experienced 
man to lay Blabon linoleum. An approved method is to 
cement it down. Its great durability makes it economical. 


For genuine linoleum look for the name Blabon. 


Blabon Rugs of genuine linoleum are beautiful and wonder- 
fully durable. They are sanitary, mothproof, and lie flat 
without fastening. Moderately priced. Ask your dealer. 


The George W. Blabon Co., Philadelphia 
Established 71 Years 





Important Notice: Floor coverings (including rugs) made 
upon a felt paper base are not linoleum, and to describe, 
advertise, or sell them as linoleum is a violation of the law. 
Felt paper floor coverings have a black interior which is easily 
detected upon examining the edge. 
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Do you crochet, embroider, knit or tat? 
The Star Needlework Journal, not a 
general magazine but a craft Journal 
devoted entirely to needlework, gives 
a big selection of new designs with 
full 2 asi instructions or dia- 


era 
Published four times a year. 





THE FARM JOURNAL 





SWEATER No. C- 28 
MATERIALS required: 15 Balls of The 


American Thread Company’s “SILK- 
INE” Pearl Cotton, Article 100, Size 3, 12 
balls of shade No. 1219 and 3 balls of shade 
No. 1280. 
With gray cast on 105 stitches. Knit 1 row, purl 1 
row for 5 inches. Pattern. Ist row—With green K 
I row. 2nd row—Purl1 row. 3rd row—With gray, 
K rrow. 4th row—With gray, Purl 1 row. sth 
row—With gray, K 6 *, with green, 
For complete ——, 
Vol. 7, No 

































Annual Subscription 40 cents. 
Single Copy 10 cents. 


STAR Neet 7 


260 West Broadway, “Nee <7 K.N.Y 





























UNION LOOM WORKS, 280 F. 








Sg AND UP. BIG MONEY IN 


Franklin 4. Hough, 518 Washington Loan & Trust Bidg., Washington, B.C. 


Get the et 
Price 
a See 


In fair- 
ness to yourself don't 
buy a range, stove or fure 
nace until you get the manu- 
facturer’s wholesale price. Learn 


all about the “Kalamazoo Direct to 
You" way of doing business. See how it 
saves you big money on everything you 
buy. We have 400,000 satisfied customers. 
Why don’t you join them? Send for the 
Kalamazoo Catalogand get our prices on beau- 
tiful blue and gray porcelain enamel ranges, 
fine heaters, furnaces, etc. Cash or easy pay= 
ments. Complete satisfaction or ——- 
back. Send forthe catalog today—now! 30 
day’s trial—money back guarantee. 


Pipeless Furnaces $52.95 and Up 
Ask for Catalog No. 105 
Shipments Kalamazoo Stove Company 


A Kalamazoo 


itt Direct to You” 
LOOMS $9.90 


or Easy 
Payments 


400CANDLE POWER 
oe Free Trial 


To introduce this amazing errr 

to a million more Le 

to anyone who writes m * oe, on ledays' 
e 








WEAVING AT HOME, 


No experience necessary to weave 
beautiful rugs, carpets, ete., on 
UNION LOOMS from ‘rags and SS 
waste material. Home weaving is 


wit 
Be sure tosend for fresioem book. If free trial. Lights hom lliantly like 
tells all chout years ering ond our yonder. day. Burns air and gasoline. Nowick, 
fully low-pri easily looms. torch, chimne: Lights instantly 


Factory — soon N.Y. 
DATENTS TRADEMARKS. Thirty-five — 

ence. Send model or sketch for poe as 
to patentability. Free ‘‘Inventors Guide.’’ Highest refer- 
ences and personal attention assure best results. 


with match. oe light than 400 candies, 
lamps or 20 ~a Costs_less 

than kerosene—less then, Scant night. 

Works semi- ontome atic. Watrante 

and troub! prot. If you like it keep it, oth- 

erwise it t cost a cent. I, low 








Eco 
| 106 Economy Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 








ENDETS — So typ ee. 








leaks instantly in all hot 
— i nsert M Eieastle Hemstitching and Picoting Attachment, works on all 
Yea " p— Sane - mn * _—, sewing machines, easily amet. Price $2.00 with instrue- 
Collette Mig. Co., Box 310- -A, Aensterdam, ¥. tions. ” Art Sales Co.,J-Box 71, Hamtramck, Mich. 








Designs for the 
December Seamstress 


HE new styles show a very decided 

tendency toward circular skirts and 
cireular sections of skirts, and some of the 
fabrics now in favor lend themselves ad- 
mirably to this style. Ladies’ dress No. 
4217 is a good design for a stout or mature 
figure and is made of Canton crépe, with 
the sides and back of the skirt cut*in this 
new circular shape. The waist, belt and 
sleeves are trimmed with bands of braid- 
ing. Any of the fabrics now in season 
could be made by this pattern. 

Broadcloth has returned to favor and is 
used for the coat dress shown in No. 4177, 
although serge, Poiret twill, duvetyne and 
wool crépes are also used. The dress is 
cut in very simple lines; the edges are 
finished with a flat binding of braid. 

Housedress No. 4179 will appeal to 
housewives, because of the extra fulness 
above the bust and the extra allowance 
over the hips. The dress ean be made 
of any substantial wash fabrics and with 
long or short sleeves. 

Cover-all aprons are always in demand, 
and No. 4193 will win many friends. 
Made of pink-and-white check gingham, 
the neck, armholes, pockets and belt are 
edged with rick-rack braid. Percale 
edged with bias fold tape could also be 
used, or the apron could be made of un- 
bleached muslin and finished with colored 
thread in blanket stitch. 

The new blouses are quite long and 
worn over the skirt, as shown in No. 4169. 
The model could be used for plain and 
checked cottons, plain and plaid or figured 
silk, or the blouse could be made of silk 
or wool crépe, and the panel front, collar, 
cuffs and belt embroidered in heavy floss. 

Girls’ dress No. 4185 shows the cap 
shoulders and bell sleeves, and could be 
made entirely of one material or in a com- 
bination of two materials. The illustra- 
tion shows the dress made of figured wool 
challis combined with plain wool crépe. 

In girls’ dress No. 3854, we have a 
simple slip-on model which is easily made. 
The dress here illustrated is made of brown 
wool crépe, with collar and belt of tan 
crépe and buttons to match. The collar 
could be made detachable, so that white 


collar and cuffs could be worn for a change., 


When the white collar is worn, the belt 
should match the dress. 

Pattern No. 4222 could be used for 
guimpes, to be worn with sleeveless 
dresses, or for shirtwaists. The guimpes 
are made of wash silk, crépe, batiste, 
nainsook or voile. Pongee silk, striped 
wash silk, flannel, madras, dimity and cot- 
ton crépe are good materials for the 
shirtwaists. 

Little girls will like the dress pictured in 
No. 4188, an excellent design for either 
plaid or plain materials. The collar can 
be made of white linen, or of plain material 
in a shade harmonizing with the plaid. 

The comfortable little coat shown in 
No. 3743 is made of white corduroy, an 
ideal material for babies’ coats. Corduroy 
is comparatively inexpensive, looks well, 
washes easily and requires no ironing. A 
coat made of this material needs only to 
be washed, dried (as quickly as goons ays 
then shaken vigorously and it is “yin Ho. 
wear again. Serge, Bedford cord, gabar- 
dine, and wool and mohair crépes could 








The Farm Journal Patterns 


A complete pattern service is maintained in: the 
interest of Our Folks. Patterns are 12 cents each 
postpaid; send coin. Send 15 cents in coin for our 
up-to-date 1922 Fall and Winter Gatalog, contain- 
ing.500 designs of ladies’, misses’ and children’s 
patterns, and 30 embroidery stitches. 

Pattern Department, THE FARM JOURNAL, 
West Washington Square, Phila., Pa. Adv. 























| From Americas Original 
And Most Famous Fabric Shop 
new tol 


| We wish we had an opportunity to take 
# every lady who reads this on a trip of | 





inspection through our great big five- 
story establishment, as tr 

department stores, yet devoted to one 
line—Dress Fabrics—and show her the 


} myriads of beautiful goods we have ready 


} money 


H ty 


| for her at almost unbelievable prices. 


Here she would see every good new fab- 
ric of silk, wool and cotton, from the 


leading makers of five different coun- | 


tries. Many of the materials are made 
expressly for us. 


We are saving money for thousands. | 


e@ can save money for you. 
Check or Money Order must accompany 
all orders. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
Orders sent same 


refunded. 
day received POSTAGE PREPAID. 


$2. All Silk Satin, $1.39 Y 


Every woman will want at least one dress of |} 


this new and beautiful Dress Satin. E 


xtra 1 

i heavy weight, lustrous yarn-dyed. In all the 
new evening shades, appropriate for bridal | 
and afternoon jf 


parties, and the darker s 
colors. 36 inches wide. 


| $2.69 Taffeta Silks, $1.69 Yd. 


A positive saving of $1.00 on every yard. A 


i} most beautiful silk; rich, lustrous, 


tra 

weight, without a pexticie of artificial weight- 
ing, pure dye. All the lighter shades for par- 
frocks; in street and afternoon colorings, 
and in rich, changeable colors for dresses, 


| draperies, and fancy work. 36 inches wide. 


$1.79 Faille Rep, $1. Yd. 


i A magnificent heavy silk for draperies and 


fancy work, rich linings and dresses. 36 inches 
wide. Noted for its good weight, rich lustre and 
beautiful colors. At our price of $1.00 a yard 
it is an exceptional value. 


| $2.25 All Silk Georgette, $1.49 Yd. 


i 88inch. All pure silk, extra heavy quality, in 


im} nearly 100 shades. 


$9. Hudson Sealette Plush, $4.50 Yd. ji 


im] 50 inches wide. Rich, sumptuous seal plush. 


W.WOPPENHEIMox| 
Negerk. New Jaries 


i readily pay $1.00 a piece for 
them da 


H $1.00 aid. | | 
Men's s0c Colored Border Handkerchiefs 


Looks like the real fur. Extra heavy pile,far [i 
better 


grade than you get in $50. ly-made 


coats. 


} $3.98 Panne Chiffon Velvet, $1.98 Yd. 
Areal silk-face Chiffon Velvet in a grade we 


ntee to wear. One of our biggest values. 
lack, seal, navy, taupe. 35 inches wide. 


$25. Velour Portieres, $16.98 pair. 


Rich, heavy Velvet Velour in handsome com- 


i bination colors. Rose and blue, blue and gold, 


rose and gold, rose and green. Full size, each 
curtain 36x90 inches. 


$3. Best Drapery Velour, $1.98 Yd. 


54 inches wide. Ail the desirable shades. 


i Specially woven and dyed for us. Superior to | 


any ever sold at $3. a yard. 
85c Sunfast Draperies, 49c Yd. 
Yard wide. Solid colors of 


this price is a bargain worth while. 


Samples of any Fabric Sent on Request. | 


Please specify colors wanted. 
Dress Materials ked in beautiful Christ- 
mas Box Free if desired. 
HANDKERCHIEFS 
For Christmas Gifts 


$1. Finest Venise Lace Handkerchiefs=—=3 for$1. [@ 
Without doubt the biggest value ever offered. | 


Made of finest imported tissue batiste with 
beautiful gt —— 

large design. 
— FP, i ese, yet we offer 


packed ina 


of finest cambric with woven colored 
initialed’ in script, 
a $3 box of 6 for only $1.69. 


} Orders for Above Must Be In Our 
) Hands Not Later Than February Ist. |@ 


Department E-3 





rge as many 


» rose, blue | | 
and gold. This well known drapery fabric at | 


ainty Christmas Box 3 for |@ 


, various warranted colors— |@ 





AB 
Learn good 

trucks and tractors need 
2... FREE 
Mi hi y ad 


service. 


ETTER JOB NOW! 


trade in a few weeks. 10 million autos, 
Repairmen need- 
188-page catalog gives particulars. 


State Automobile School, 472 Auto Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
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also be used. The cap could be made to 
match the coat, or of lawn, batiste, silk, 
crépe, faille, taffeta or velvet. 

Such a cunning little dress for wee 
folks can be made by pattern No. 4171. 
The dress illustrated was made of fine 
chambray, the collar, cuffs, pockets and 
hem decorated with French knots done in 
embroidery thread. 
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4217. Ladies’ Dress. 7 sizes: 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 
48 inches bust measure. 

4177. Ladies’ Coat Dress. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44, 46 inches bust measure. 

4185. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 

4188. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 years. 

3743. Child’s Coat and Cap. 4 sizes: 6 months, 1, 
2, 4 years. 

3854. Girls’ Dress. 5 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 

4171. Child’s Dress. 4 sizes: 1, 2, 4, 5 years. 

4193. Ladies’ All-over Apron. 4 sizes: Small, 
84-36; medium, 38-40; large, 42-44; extra 
large, 46-48 inches bust measure. 

4169. Ladies’ Blouse. 6 sizes: 34, 36, 88, 40, 42, 
44 inches bust measure. 

4222. Girls’ Guimpe or Shirtwaist. 6 sizes: 4, 6, 
8, 10, 12, 14 years. 

4179. Ladies’ Housedress. 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44 inches bust measure. 


In ordering patterns be sure to give 
number and size of the pattern wanted. 














Have you 
read this 
new and 
very much 


talked of 
book ? 


—— \ 





A Practical Style Authority 


Miss Hill, the author, is a practical 
style authority; she has studied the 
problems of thousands of women. She 
knows and understands the different 
types and just how each t should 
express personality and {oe in 
clothes. Her new book “You” gives 
advice and suggestions how to attain 
that lovely picture every real woman 
wants to make of herself—and do it 
without in any way increasing the 
money you now spend for dress. 


It is Free 


Use the Coupon Below 


A Copy at “You” is yours for the ask- 
ing. Use the coupon; and remember 
that you can depend upon Miss Hill’s 
poset advice to help you look your 
est. If you have the slightest diffi- 
— in finding the exactly-right Gos- 
sard, Miss Hill will be glad to see that 
you are supplied with the model you 
should have. She may be addressed 
in the care of our Home Offices, 1006A 
So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
The H. W. Gossard Co. 
Chicago New York London Toronto Sydney Buenos Aires 
USE THIS COUPON * No.5 
MISS JANE HILL, The H. W. Gossard Co. 
1006a 8. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 

Please send me your free book, “You,” and tell 
me what style of corset tobuy. I am.........in 





height, weigh._......pounds, waist.........inches, 
bust_....__.....inches, hips.............. inches, 

Name 

Address R.D State... 
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For Every 
Member of 
the Family 


QJ 





OU can’t stop Jack Frost from 
blowing wintry blasts — but 
you Can stop wintry blasts blowing 
through your underwear. 

Wear VELLASTIC. Let the thermom- 
eter go below zero—you'll be warm and 
snug inside your fleece-lined comfortable 
VELLASTIC Underwear. 
warmth—for health—for perfect fit and 


long wear—for every member of the fam: 
ily. Ask your dealer for VELLASTIC, 


ELLASTI¢ 


Elastic Ribbed, 


UNDERWEAR 





Made for 


Fleece-Lined 


UTICA KNITTING CO., Utica, N. Y. 
New York Salesrooms: 350 Broadway KNIT 














Agents—Big Money 


Brand New Oil Burner 


hy any heating stove. Easy 
install o plumbing or 





Five Year Guarantee 

‘ new tavention that has perfected the method of burn- 
oil in any heating stove. Our agents having wonder- 
sticcess. No experience necessary. Work spare time 

or full time.. Big money every day. Write for agency. 


Jennings Mig. Co., Burner 147 Dayton, Ohio 





IN ONE WEEK 
And a a Big Cash Bonus 


in six consecutive Me: caida axa — a sit, ta js of 
a a money full or 8 real se’ ling 
sensation. an needs and wan Ke, “our oe beautiful, 

7-piece solid ‘Aluraimams Handle Cutlery aot with a $1.50 premi- 
um FREE. Matches silverware. We deliver aed collect. Pay 
daily. Free sample and automobile offers. rite today. 




















NEW ERA MFG. CO., 803 Madison St., Dept. 44 C, Chicago, Ill. 
ATENTS BOOKLET FREE 
HIGHEST REFERENCES 


BEST RESULTS PROMPTNESS ASSURED 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624F St., Washington, D. C. 


TYPEWRITERS Se $20 up. ae. ag i 
PAYNEE CO., Resedalestation, K. C. Kans. 











How To Reduce 


By the Beauty ditor 





F you are one of the numerous people who 

wish to reduce in weight, you should first 
have a thorough physical ex xamination by 
your physician, and get his permission to 
reduce. It is also necessary to learn the 
fundamental principles of nutrition. Find 
out what your normal weight should be for 
your age and height, and then find out how 
much you should be eating, with the work 
you do, if you were normal in weight. 

You can watch the calories you eat every 
day, then eat 500 calories less each day than 
this normal, in order to lose a pound a week. 
Eat plenty of fruits and vegetables. They 
are watery, contain very few calories, but do 
contain important mineral salts, vitamines 
and woody fiber. You do not need to cut 
out potatoes, bread and sweets altogether, 
but count the calories, and eat with modera- 
tion. Eat bran, graham or entire wheat 
bread instead of white bread. 

Water may be taken freely between meals, 
but the amount of water taken with meals 
should be reduced. The following will be 
found helpful: Add the juice of half a lemon 
to a pint of hot water, and drink it on arising 
in the morning, and drink a glassful of hot 

water just before retiring. 

Foods that may be eaten freely are the 
following: Squash, lettuce, celery, spinach, 
all cooked greens, asparagus, cabbage and 
sauerkraut, cauliflower, onions, tomatoes, 
olives, radishes, turnips, parsnips, lean 
meat (no gravy), shrimp, oysters, clams, 
skimmed milk, buttermilk, and all fresh 
fruits except bananas. 

It is far better to leave the table before 
satisfying your appetite than to have a 
stuffy feeling for an hour or so after a meal. 
Often the family has had enough to eat 
before the dessert is served, but they eat the 
dessert because it is placed before them and 
is tempting. When cream is omitted from 
coffee the drink is not always popular; a 
good substitute then for coffee is a cupful of 
boiling water in which a bouillon cube is dis- 
solved. In the middle of the morning or 
afternoon, a teaspoonful of beef extract dis- 
solved in boiling water will satisfy that 
desire for food so often felt by the person 
who is trying to reduce. 

It takes a lot of perseverance to adhere 
strictly to a set of rules and regulations on 
diet or exercise. I am convinced, however, 
that regular exercises are very important 
factors in reducing, but reducing exercises 
should be used daily without fail and it is 
advisable to take a hot bath at night and cold 
bath in the morning. Swimming, horseback 
riding and tennis are excellent reducers. A 
punching-bag can be used when outdoor 
exercise is not convenient, while housework 
provides many movements which are helpful. 

Reducing to music is a delightful way of 
getting thin. It requires from twelve to 
twenty minutes daily and has been wonder- 
fully successful. If you have a talking- 
machine, you can purchase records made for 
physical exercises, which will give you com- 
plete and definite directions and the music to 
which you ‘‘do” your exercises. 

Exercise is necessary in order to reduce the 
hips. Exercise out-of-doors, when possible. 
A brisk walk, especially if it takes you up 
hill, is very good. If you have not time to 
walk or take other exercise out-of-doors 
during the day, you can obtain good results 
by exercising in your own room night and 
morning. Even a few minutes will give you 
results in time, if the exercise is taken 
regularly. 

This exercise is very simple, but you will 
find it somewhat hard at first: Walk rapidly 
around the room on your tiptoes, raising each 
knee as high as you can without losing your 

balance. Continue for at least five minutes 
and then take a cold sponge and a brisk 
rub-down to keep from taking cold. At 
night, after you have taken the exercise, dip 
a Turkish towel in very hot water and place 
it about your hips, putting a dry towel out- 
side and keeping it in place unt# the hot 
towel gets cold. Repeat this at least six 
times, then apply alcohol to close the Pores 
and avoid taking cold. 


Continued in January 


Letters concerning beauty and the care of 
the body should be addressed thus: Health 
and Beauty Editor, The Farm Journal, Wash- 
ington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A Community Christmas 


Continued from page 54 


* 

e 
. : ‘ & 
at outlying farms, one for each family. There ra 
was, besides, a can of tomatoes, two loaves rs 
of bread, a head of cabbage, five pounds of Oe 
potatoes, a pound of sweet crackers, a box s 
of raisins, a bag of nuts, and a can of fruit. Bi 
There was in this the making of a good Sad 
meal, and where the families were large, the : 
portion was doubled. e 

A score of volunteers helped with the final s 
packing on Christmas Eve, and just after a 
supper the big wagons decorated with me 
greens drove up before the door of the court- 
house, to be loaded with the baskets and & 
Christmas stockings. Each wagon was in = 
charge of a crew which was to do the dis- | bad 
tributing. A church choir and nearly a ~ 
hundred children were in the party, ready to x 
sing Christmas carols at different points of » 
the town, while the gifts were being dis- e 
tributed. And so the Christmas caravans S 
started out. For a couple of hours they x 
traveled, and the spirit of the holiday season Ld 
blossomed in the hearts of the people as never Bh 
before. cl 

Christmas Day was clear and cold. A — 
flurry of snow would have been welcome, 
but there was none, so a green Christmas 
was pronounced “‘just as good.’’ The cele- | 
bration started at eleven with a big out- 
door service. It was short, for the air was 
cold. Both ministers took part. There was 
a prayer, the singing of Christmas hymns, a 
short sermon, more hymns, and the closing 
benediction. Then came dinner! There 
was no home that day where there was not 
a bounteous meal. The committee had 
attended to that! 

The afternoon was left free for family 
celebrations. After supper, just at dusk, 
the official celebration began again. The 
program consisted of recitations, singing by 
the assemblage, and vocal and instrumental 
solos, all in the spirit of Christmas. And 
then came the distribution of the gifts! 
Such a noise, and such a good time! As a 
great surprise cake and ice-cream were 
served, a present from the president of the 
mill. 

The evening passed quickly. Little eyes 
began to grow heavy, the sandman was 
around. It was bed-time. The meeting was 
over. They poured out into the streets, and 
to the court-house square with its tree of 
light. No one ever knew who started to 
sing—but, suddenly, the voices of the 
crowd swelled into a hymn of praise. 

‘*Praise God from Whom all blessings flow, 

Praise Him all creatures here below,” 
they sang—and the words came from the 
hearts of every one there. It was a just 
and fitting close to such a day. 

“And that’s what happened in one town,” 
Miss Jamison told the woman who had 
grumbled about Christmas. ‘‘One town did 
it, and so can other towns. You don’t 
have to have poverty, or a mill superin- 
tendent. And you don’t need a lot of 
money—just a few dollars apiece from a lot 
of people who can afford it.” 

Mrs. Bryant nodded—she understood. 

“And you can vary your celebration 
according to your needs, your means, or 
your locality. It’s the get-together spirit 
that counts.” 

“‘It must mean a lot of work,’’ Mrs. Bryant 
frowned. 

“It is, but the result is worth it. Why, if 
you could have stood on the steps of the 
court-house, and heard them sing the 
Doxology,—well, you’d know that it meant 
not only a happy Christmas, but a oy 
New Year as well,—a year that began wit 
the spirit of ‘‘good will toward men.” 
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trapping water animals when the 

streams are covered with ice and snow than he is about anything 
else pertaining to trapping. And he has a right to be. There 
is no infallible method of trapping at such a time. It is, in all 
ways, the most difficult time of the year to trap. Most animals 
do but little traveling then. The mink does do considerable 
traveling, even under the ice. The muskrat does some, but 
very little, compared to his activities in the fall months. 

Then there is the problem of rising and falling water, along 
with all the others. One day the water will be low, with six 
or eight inches of air space under the ice. The next day it may 
rise, overflow the ice, and freeze. The trap then is buried in a 
foot of half-rotten ice and must be chopped out and set over 
again, after which the water may fall back to old levels, leaving 
the set high and dry, not-only out of water but above the ice. 

So, you see, the winter water-trapper can expect a lot of hard 
and unpleasant work, though he will, with hard work, make fair 
catches, and the skins bring a 
decidedly good price at this season 
of the year. 

For winter water trapping, 
there are minks and muskrats. 
The latter may be trapped under 
the ice at the entrance to their 
holes, when these can be located. 
This can be done before the 
freeze-up, or sometimes by sound- 
ing the ice close to shore, and 
lveating them by the slightly dif- 
fevent sound. A trap-setter, such 
as is now on the market, is needed 
in placing the traps down in the 
holes under water. 

Aside from this one method, 
there are few other good winter 
sets except at open water. This 
open water may be either found or 
manufactured. At rapids, just 
below deep pools, there will often 
be open water, even in the coldest 
weather; also at springs. At such 
places the water seldom varies 
much in rise or fall. Both musk- 
rats and minks, especially the 
latter, like to play in open water 
when it can be found, and sets 
made there are quite likely to get 
any that come along. 

Most of the types of fall open- 
water sets that can be made in 
such places will work very nicely. 
Fresh bait, a large fish or rabbit, 
will interest the mink; fresh carrot 
or parsnip will attract the musk- 
rat. Anise-oil on a stick out of 
the water will attract either ani- 
mal, as much as any scent can 
under such conditions. 

Culverts where the animals pass 
from pends to streams are excel- 
lent places for winter sets without 
bait. Once these few possibilities 
already mentioned have been used, 
there remain only artificial sets, 
as they may be called, and while 
these may be made in swiff water || 
they will usually be better in deep, || 
still. water, except that in swift |! 
water, frozen over, a good bit of 
ice may be chopped away and a 
set made. With a little chopping 
each day, the set may be kept 


open. 

The artificial way is to select 
a spot where you think the de- 
sired animal will be likely to 
come. Cut a hole in the ice, and 
put into it a coarse sack contain- 
ing several pourids of coarse salt. 
Put the trap on this and make 
the set as desired. The salt will 
help to keep the water from 
freezing, though if it gets cold 
enough it will freeze, even with 
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PLUCKY ’POSSUM 
By Francis W. Speight 


A ’possum’s got more natural pluck 
Than all his varmint kin. 

It matters not how tough his luck, 
He bears it with a grin. 


The weather may get awful rough, 
_And ’simmons disappear, 

But, even then, he’s grit enough 
To grin from ear to ear. 


Old Range may yelp upon his trail 
And tree him up a pine, 

And you can tote him by his tail 
And still his teeth will shine. 


The dog may push him most too tight, 
And catch him on the ground, 

And shake him to his heart’s delight, 
Then lay him sadly down 


And he’ll appear to you to be 
A feeling mighty shame, 

But if you'll look right close you'll see 
He’s grinning, all the same. 


Trapping When the Ice Is On 
By Archie Joscelyn 
Ta 4 en apa. « ne gp ga ESTOS: 
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During the winter months, as in the 
summer, minks will occasionally leave 
the water at some point where it is 
open and travel overland for some distance before entering the 
water again. These trails in-the snow can be found occasion- 
ally, and good sets Gan be made on land, in or near the trail, 
especially near the places where the mink leaves or enters the 
water. The trap can easily be hidden in the snow. To keep it 
from freezing, bed down in dry leaves or a little chaff or straw. 
Bait as with any set, in an attractive way. 

Frequently, during the fall, old holes, with one entrance under 
water and the other back on land, will be found. These are all 
well known to the minks that pass along the stream, and are 
likely to be visited even in winter. By uncovering the land 
entrance a set may be made there or down in the water. Such 
a set, properly made, will interest a mink or muskrat, or the 
wandering land animal that chances to pass. 

In a place where the water is low and there is perhaps six 
inches of air space under the ice, and a little dry beach or shallow 
water, a hole may be chopped 
and a good bait set made, as if it 
was open water. Use bait and 
scent to attract the passing ani- 
mal. Then, by placing the chunk 
of ice back in San held up per- 
haps by sticks and banked around 
the edges with snow, all will be 
natural, and the cold will not 
enter to freeze the set fast again 
in ice. Such a set will only need 
to be investigated every two or 
three days. 

In short, the winter trapper 
must find such open water as he 
can, or places where the animal 
can get to the trap, and in some 
way make it desirable for the 
animal to get there. By keeping 
his eyes open the trapper will 
frequently find places where sets 
can be made, perhaps entirely 
out of the ordinary and adapted 
to no place except that one, but 
excellent there. 





Shipping Furs 

ENERALLY it is wise to ship 

furs as soon as they are prop- 
erly dried. This steady stream of 
furs coming in helps to steady the 
market and prevent violent fluc- 
tuations of price, which are likely 
to occur when the market is 
flooded. This constant shipping 
also relieves the trapper of much 
responsibility in keeping his furs 
properly stored until they are 
shipped. 

Always see that your furs are 
properly labeled, well treated, and 
well packed. This helps to estab- 
lish you with the fur houses, and 
you will be assured of their best 
attention. 

We receive many letters asking 
where to ship furs. Consult the 
advertising columns of this paper . 
and you won’t go wrong. Pick 
out a reputable house and stick 
to it. "The fur houses are always 
anxious to have good, reliable 
trappers trading with them. 
These houses give honest grading 
and fair treatment and practically 
all of the old-established houses 
make it a point to send back 
checks almost as soon as the furs 
are received. 

—_—_—_—_————————— 


To all trappers young and old. 
As a trapper be a humane trapper. 
Use traps that do the work and 
de-it right. 
Make it a 





int to visit your 








the salt there. It’s worth trying. 





traps daily. Never neglect this. 
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Ship Your Furs to 


FuNSien 


For 41 Years 
The World’s Leading Fur House 


) Buyers at Our Big Sales 
We Need NOW are Fighting for Gul Gdeeiens EF REE! 
Weare gotiiig ees and can and do pay ree 
Skunk more. Spot-cash checks immediately. n’t 


experiment with untried houses. Tag all your 
Muskrat sheenatte with a Funsten tag. 


Highest Grading for Every Pelt 
Mink Funsten is famous for high grading. We have expert graders for each 
section. These men are quick to detect value—they know furs—and it is 
a Funsten policy to give every pelt Aighest grading possible. Special 
prices for extra fancy skins. __ f : 
Coon Your furs are too valuable this season to risk them. Our big or, 
tion, our outlets and knowledge enable us to pay you more money all 
the time. Ship to Funsten and the world’s biggest fur market; our 


Civet returns will please you. 
pennies OurNewBook,“FurFacts” Funsten Animal Bait 


























Over 300 pages of priceless in- 
Sasmatammerhed tabcl tactouvont Double your catch. 


Wolf, and trapping and the fur business. Buy Just a few drops to a set. 








one for your boy for Christmas, rresistible. Pp 
1.25, postpaid. Money back if State kind ] erCan 
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have known. 
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Shipfurs 


Split your next shipment skin for skin, 
grade for grade. Send one half to the 
house you’ve been shipping to and the 
other half to Fouke at once. See how 
much more you get from Fouke. Let 
the checks tell the story. You will get 
a whole lot more for the furs you ship 
to Fouke, you can bet your bottom dol- 
lar on that. ‘‘Fur quotations don’t mean 
nuthin’ ’’—it’s the grading that counts 
and Fouke grading makes your 
fur checks bigger. SHIP NOW! 


IFUR EO 


ST. LOUIS. MO. 


Not only is this fur re- 
ceiving house the larg- 
est in actual size, but 
it is the best equipped 
for giving trappers and 
fur shippers such serv- 
ice as they never before 
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Cut out this Tag, paste 
on cardboard and tie it 
to your next shipment 
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— or if your shipment is not ready use 
tag above as coupon, sign your name 
and address and mail it today. 
We will send you free samples of NOXENT 
(kills all human scent) and REMOV.-A.- 
SMEL (destroys skunk smells instantly), get 
Trapper'sPardner, lowest prices on trappers’ 
supplies, Tags. Keep posted on fur market 
season. RITE T . 




















tree stubs and trees with cavities, 

which present rich prospects for fur 
trapping. Sometimes the tree may be a 
“den tree’’ where raccoons or opossums 
have been raised. In this case it should 
never be molested, as it will likely bring 
its returns of fur year after year. One of 
the bad things about farm-land trapping, 
compared with mountain trapping way 
back from civilization, is the fact that 
already too many thoughtless trappers 
have cut den trees. 

Frequently one finds a hollow tree or 
stump that has an opening near its base, 
and this makes an excellent place to set 
steel traps for minks, raccoons, opossums 
and skunks. However, in very many 
sections you can not find enough hollow 
trees with the convenient 
opening near the base, 
and in this case an ax 
should be used to make 
an opening. In the 
photo accompanying, the 
marks of the ax are plain- 
ly visible on the trunk 
of the tree, where a neat 
door was cut through 
the shell of wood. 

If possible, such trees 
ought to be marked be- 
fore the traps are ready 
to be set. Each one 
should be carefully fitted 
for its duty by using an 
ax. Some will present 
small openings at the 
base, through which only 
squirrels and small ro- 
dents can pass, and these 
hollow stubs should be 
chopped carefully so that 
the opening will be large 
enough. Some hollow 
trees may have openings 
that are more like slits 


(): every farm, there are a great many 


ashing in on H 
By F. E. Brimmer 
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sets placed there. Try these two sets. 

Just a word about the possibilities of 
continued trapping in your vicinity. 

Carefully guard all natural dens of the 
furbearing animals. 

It is all right to keep your farm looking 
neat, but_much money has been lost by 
farmers destroying hollow trees or blowing 
up hollow stumps. 

Keep your eyes open this season and 
many new dens may be discovered. 


The Fur Market 


According to experts, the fur market is 
high and unusually stable. Good prices 
are likely to last throughout the season, 
as fur is in great demand. 

The report on various furs, sold at the 
big October auction is as 
follows: 

Blue fox sold well, with 
best demand for medium 
and lower grades. 

hite fox, mostly 
Russian, sold at market 
value. American skins 
taken at very good prices. 

Cross fox was in good 
demand, dark and me- 
dium colored skins bring- 
ing good prices. 

Gray fox: Fair de- 
mand. 

Red fox: American 
skins, good demand; 
sold full value. Foreign 
kinds, somewhat less 
demand. 

Silver fox: Good de- 
mand; sold well. Black 
fox only fair demand. 

Fitch, kolinsky: Good 
demand; sold well. 

Ermine, average col- 
lection; sold at full value. 

Stone marten, baum 











extending several feet up 
on the trunk. In this 
case the opening may 
still be all mght for suc- 
cessful trapping, or it 
may be so large that 
snow will blow in and cause the trap to 
freeze up. If the opening is too large, it 
should be partly covered with bark taken 
from a nearby sourcejesuch as a dead 
hemlock. Other hollow trees may have 
openings suitable for trapping, but be 
filled withrotten wood and debris; this 
should be thoroughly cleaned out. 

The best part of the hollow-tree set is 
the fact that this set protects your trap 
from snows, so that even in the dead of 
winter a trap here is still housed in a 
warm place where it will work properly. 
Leaves should be collected and a dry bed 
made when the trap is set. The bait may 
be secured inside and up above the open- 
ing several feet, or placed behind the trap 
in the nest of leaves where it is buried. 

I am acquainted with several trappers 
who make a specialty of hollow-tree sets 
for late winter and spring trapping. Such 
places are located along streams where 
minks are busy, on ridges where raccoons 
travel, and in fields where skunks forage. 
Not only climbing animals, but those 
that stay on the ground, seem to have a 
liking for a hollow tree into which they can 
crawl. For this reason baits are not 
placed in some hollow trees, but simply a 
good blind set is put there. 

Much in the same class with the hol- 
low tree is the hollow log or trunk that 
rests upon the ground. Sometimes a 
hollow tree falls partly over, resting in the 
limbs of another nearby tree, and this 
also offers a good chance to cash in on 


Hollow tree with hole pur- 

posely chopped out with ax 

to make a-suitable place 
for trap set 





marten: Small offering; 
sold at full value. 

American marten, 
otter and fisher in 
strong demand; brought 
good prices. 

China goods : Only fair collection; some- 
what neglected. 

Japanese goods: 
alized market value. 

Nutria: Fair collection; sold slowly. 

Australian goods: Only small quan- 
tity; brought market value. 

abbit skins: Mostly low grades; good 
demand, brought good prices. 

White hares: Average collection; sold 
slowly. 

Moles: Good demand; brought full 
market value. 

Russian sable: 
dium-priced skins. 

Civet cat: In good demand; brought 
good prices. 

Squirrels: Fair collection; demand 
strong; sold very well. 

Skunk: Fair demand. Southwestern 
and Western kinds and all cheaper grades 
selling to ‘best advantage. 

Lynx: Fair collection; sold full market 
value. 


Fair collection; re- 


Demand only for me- 


Wolf: Strong demand; brought very 
high prices. : 
Mink: Fair demand. Cheaper kinds 


brought comparatively best prices. 


Beaver: Strong demand; brought very 
good prices. ; 
Muskrat: Not very good collection; 


sold at market value. 

Opossum: Only fair collection. Good 
demand; good prices. 

Raccoon: Not in as good demand as 
expected. Sold easier than few weeks ago. 






D™"t wait for pricelist. Don’t wait for 
anything. Bundle up ev fur you 
have and ship at once to HI BROS. 
where you are SURE of highest prices, 
correct ing, prompt remittance and 


NO COMMISSION CHARGED 
You can rely on HILL BROS, We are 
absolutely responsible—have been in 
business many years and by our fair and 


honorable methods have won the confi- 
dence of the trappers and fur shippers 
of North America. 


WE WILL PLEASE YOU 
OR RETURN YOUR FURS 


On shipments amounting to $30.00 or 
more, we will, if requested, hold your 
furs separate and advise you our best 
price. If not entirely satisfactory, we 
will promptly return your furs to you. 
Could anything be fairer than that? 
NOTE—If you want your furs held sep- 
arate, your rogues M A 
PANY THE SHIPMENT. 
Take advantage of this offer. 
t us prove to you that 
HILL pays more for furs 
than any other house. 
HILL BROS. FUR 
COMPANY 
79 Hill Bidg., 
t. Louis. Mo. 
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379 Hill Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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1 IF it’s BIG MONEY you're looking for—tag your furs to “SHUBERT’”’ [| 
F yet quit worrying. You'll get every penny that’s in your furs and \ 
you'll get your money inahurry. We have been satisfying fur shippers 
4 all over North America for more than thirty-nine years. Surely sucha | 
| splendid record ou ught to mean something to you. A “SHUBERT 
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Trapping the Cottontail 
By F. E. Brimmer 


EVERAL farmers of Western New 

York last winter killed three birds 
with one stone. Bird number one consists 
of supplying the city meat markets with a 
little-used source of wild meat; number 
two comes in with the return checks for 
these meat shipments; and number three 
is the help which these farmers are giving 
themselves by clearing their back lots of 
rabbits. 

Caught on the wholesale plan, the 
cottontail rabbit makes a mighty addition 
of meat to throw upon the short market. 
The cottontail rabbit, or some of his 
cousins, is found in practically every state, 
and in many cases he has become a 
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nuisance. The-high cost of meat is going 
to kill much, of the unwarranted prejudice 
which many people hold against this 
game animal. When properly parboiled 
and cooked, it takes an expert to tell the 
difference between a Belgian Hare pie 
and a chicken pie. In his habits and food 
the rabbit is much cleaner than our barn- 
yard fowls, and as the game flavor is not 
at all pronounced, it reasons well that 
more and more we are going to come to 
look upon the bunny as a valuable source 
of food supply. 

The method used to capture the rabbit 
will determine the success or failure of 
any enterprise to put him on the market. 
In many sections the ferret is used to 
advantage where permitted by law. Some 
rabbits are shot ahead of the hound, 
others snared or trapped on a small scale. 
The only method that will assure positive 
success, is the use of some kind of self- 
setting trap which will permit of the 
capture of several animals at one time. 

Such a trap is shown in Fig. 1. A box 
about three feet square is first sunk into 
the ground, so that a foot of the top pro- 
jects above ground. On opposite sides of 
the box, and just level with the ground, 
are two holes ten inches square. Two 
boxes are next constructed from one-inch 
material, two feet long and just large 





enough to - into the holes cut in the~ 


large box. he bottoms of the small 
boxes should be pivoted in place, the pivot 


being located so that slightly more than , 


half the bottom board is toward the 
outer end. This is so made in order that 
the heavier end will be where it will cause 
the bottom to fall back into place after a 
rabbit has entered and fallen. into the 
large box. One of the big advantages of 
this trap is that the victim goes into it 
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as readily and with as little suspicion as 
he would enter a hollow log, for he can see 
clear through when looking into either of 
the small boxes. 

The bait consists of a cabbage, or any 
kind of vegetable, suspended between the 
inner ends of the tubes. A rabbit smells 
the bait, enters the small box, and when 
he gets past the pivoted center of the 
bottom is dropped into the large box. 
The tilted bottom at once drops back 
into position and the trap is ready for 
another victim. The dotted lines on Fig. 
1 show the position of the pivoted bottom 
when it tips down. Hay and vegetables 
placed in the bottom of the large box will 
keep the rabbits busy. A door cut in the 
top of the large box is convenient for the 
trapper to. reach in for his catch. It is a 
very good plan to build this trap, or any 
other for that matter, of weather-beaten 
lumber, since this does not frighten the 
rabbit away because of the smell and 
appearance of newness. Dirt, stones and 
brush should be placed all about the trap 
to give it a natural appearance. 

Another type of self-setting, multiple 
rabbit trap is shown in Fig. 2. This, like 
the first, must present to the rabbit the 
looks of a hollow log, for he can see 
straight through it from end to end. Any 
trap so arranged will bring better results 
than one in which one end is closed. This 
trap consists of a box four feet long, two 
feet wide by one foot high, both ends 
lacking. 

The wire doors for each end should be 
made of a bar two feet long by two inches 
square, from which stiff wires extend in a 
slanting position to the floor below. The 
wires should be fourteen inches long and 
about one inch apart. Should they need 
strengthening near the lower end, where a 
bunny might push them apart and escape, 
a fine wire may be used to fasten the ends 
together. The bar into which the upper 
ends of the wires are set, should be fast- 
ened in position by a nail driven through 
the box into each end of the bar. 

The bait is suspended from the top of 
the trap so that it hangs a few inches 
from the floor near the center of the box. 
When a rabbit wishes to enter he may 
easily do so, for the wire doors raise up for 
his body to push inward. Once in, the 
door drops into positionyand is ready for 
the next catch. The more rabbits in the 
trap, the more there are attracted to the 
trap. For this reason it is a good plan to 
leave one bunny as a decoy when the 
remainder are taken out to be shipped. 





Never keep a dog chained up day after 
day without giving him a run every morn- 
ing and evening. Dogs enjoy fresh water 
the same as you or I. Too much food is 
as bad as not enough. Feed a good meal 
once a day. E. A. F 


‘‘Wouldn’t you like to have a mouth 
as big as that?” ‘‘No; I’ve trouble 
enough filling the one I have” 
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ces for Furs! 


There is a tremendous demand for furs now. World's 
Leading Buyers attending the Mammoth Favloe 


Sales have orders for enormous quantities. Prices are high 
and Taylor shippers always get the top of the market. 
Bundle up every pelt you have and send them to us today, 


SHIP DIRECT 


Taylor 


BEST FOR FIFTY YEARS, 


IN ST.LOUIS SINCE 1871 


Hundreds of thousands of satisfied higher and pays more. For quick 















trappers know it pays best to ship 
direct to Taylor. They repeat 
their shipments year after year 
because Taylor always grades 


money, big money and when you 
want it, ‘Every Old Timer’ will 
tell you it pays always to ship all 
through the season to Taylor. 








MAMMOTH FUR SALES 
Taylor Supplies Needs of World’s Buyers 
Throughout the fur season, every Monday, Wednesday and Friday, at 


10 a. m., expert fur buyers and dealers, having direct connections in all 
parts of the world, gather in the Fur Exchange Building to attend the 
Mammoth Taylor Sales. This makes Taylor the market place for 
American furs and prices established here are, to a great extent, the 
basis upon which the Fur Trade operates. 


EXPERT GRADING PROMPT RETURNS 


Taylor graders have devoted their entire Every day and every hour is ‘pay day’ 
lives to the fur business. They know furs; here. Checks are mailed same day furs 
they want to please you and build good are received and graded. If you are 
will for Taylor. Their experience has buying furs, you will doubly appreciate 
given them knowledge unequalled by any Taylor Prompt Pay because your money 
other fur concern. Taylor grading means_ is only invested for the shortest pos- 
most money for furs. sible time. 


Taylor Free Service Helps Shippers Make Money 


Send your name and address for Taylor complete trapping service. 
Most complete fur market reports, also shipping tags sent FREE in-~ 
cluding BOOK OF TRAPS, 52 pages in colors. Be Taylor equipped— 
Save money. Be sure to have this wonderful service to: guide you, 
keep you in direct touch with the market and help make your catch 
pay you big money this winter. ALL FREE TO YOU — WRITE. 


F.C. Taylor Fur Co. cnncesiae. St. Louis, Mo. 
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LET US TAN 


pasties and Collectors 


-you can’t afford to take chances with 
your furs—be careful whereyou ship. Get 
more money by shipping to BLUSTEIN in 
New York—the gateway to the fur 
markets of the world. 


Why We Can Pay 
More Than Others 


We pay more for furs than others because 
of our great New York and foreign mar- 
kets. We charge no commission—saving 
you another 5 or 10%. If requested, we 
will hold furs separate and quote you our 
best prices, If not pace agg we return 
your furs at our Send at once 
for latest Price 1 List and | and Shipping Tags. 

lst 59 you can Keep povted on the ereat 
New Yerk fur mark posted te | 
ork fur market. Write now—our 

will surprise you. 


David Biustein & Bro. 
158 W. 27th St. New York City 










YOUR HIDE. 


Horse or Cow hide, Coat or other skins 
with hair or and make them 
into coats (for men and women),robes, 
rugs or gloves when so ordered: or we 
can make your hides into Oak Tanned 
Harness or Slaughter Sole or Belt Leath- 
er; your calfskins into Shoe Leather, 
colors Gun Metal, Mahogany Russet or 
lighter shade. Oalfskins tanned in the 
lighter shades of shoe leather, also 
make elegant stand and table jo eoyerns 
e, -~ birthday, wedding and holi- 


LET US FIX YOUR 
WORN FURS 


fashion, repair and reshape them if 
meeded. Furs are very light ee 
therefore it would cost but fittle to 
send them in to us by Parcel Post for our estimate of 
cost, then we will hold —_ aside ouaiing your de- 
cision. Any estimate we make cals for our best work. 
Our Ulustrated catalog and style book combined gives 
a lot of useful information. It tells ae to take off 
and care for hides. About our safe dyeing process on 
cow and horse hides, calf and fur ao “Abeae dressing 
fine fur skins and making them into neckpieces, muffs 
and garments. About our sharp uction in manu- 
facturing prices. About Taxidermy and Head a 


The Cr Frisian Fur Com 
571 Lyell Ave., Rochester, 


Hides ed 


Have your hides tanned and made into coats, 
4 caps, a — yh one get better 


“THE WILLARD WA Y 
and get only fret Peo ea work- 
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HidesTanned Into Rob Robes 
$3.50 09810. Fie, tanned .- 
rae. Welte fer Prin ta est Sey 


ANDERSCH BROS. Dept. 113, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Musk uskrat, Red Fox 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


Bargains at Farm Auctions 
Continued from page 16 


always those who hope to get something for 
nothing at such a sale and start bidding 
while the price is very low, and then get in- 
terested and keep on until the bids are 
pretty well up to the true value. Whatever 
the reason, I have repeatedly observed the 
same thing, and used this plan a few times 
myself. This cow was not a fancy looking cow 
and was about eight years old, but she gave 
me 9,000 pounds of milk a year for three 
years and then sold for $47. This reminds 
me that at most sales I have attended, the 
fine looking animal usually sells fully up to its 
value, while that which is not so pretty, but 
which may have all the signs of true utility, 
sells at somewhat less than it is worth. 

Horses are usually well known to the 
neighbors for miles around, at least in this 
horse-swapping community, and one can 
usually learn all about them if he keeps his 
ears open. By the same token, they usually 
sell at their true value if at a time when 
horses are needed (in the spring here). 

There are several varieties of sharp prac- 
tise against which one must guard. If the 
auctioneer gets paid on a percentage basis, 
he will often run up bids when there is only 
one bidder, pretending te hear a bid on the 
other side of the crowd. If you suspect this, 
ask who the gentleman is that is bidding. 

Another trick is to have a friend of the 
man selling out bid up things a few times. If 
I see a friend of the man who is holding the 
sale making a lot of bids, but never buying 
anything, I get suspicious right away. I 
once let a pair of bobs be struck off to one of 
these side bidders and after the auction 
bought the bobs for several dollars less than 
the price to which he bid them up. A good 
way to scare such a man out is to make two 
or three twenty-five-cent bids in rapid suc- 
cession and then lay off bidding until the 
article is almost struck off to,the side bidder. 
He gets heart failure in the meantime and 
you get the article on the next bid. Where 
there is much of this going on I prefer to 
go home however, after a little judicious 
advertising among my friends. In this 
section, the practise of side bidding is con- 
sidered, while not exactly crooked, at least 
not quite fair. 

I have found it a good rule not to go to 
an auction unless I need something. Then 
I go for that, look it over and buy it only 
if it suits me. Then I make a valuation in 
my Own mind beyond which I will not go 
and stick to it. If bargains appear in the 
meantime, I may buy them for speculation. 


—_—_—a—_—_ 


When painting machinery, plug the oil holes 
with pieces of rag or cotton waste. This 
prevents their being painted over and _ be- 
coming choked with dried paint, which 
would prevent the oil from reaching the 
bearings. This idea is useful in painting all 
sorts of farm machinery having moving parts 
which are lubricated through oil holes. Where 
a part is removed, the boit holes should be 
plugged to prevent the paint from drying in 
and filling the threads. H.E.K 











} Page Holder 





Where one has occasion to refer repeat- 
edly to a given page in a book, a great 
| help to quick reference will be found in 
| the use of a eommon thread-rubber 
band. With the book open at the de- 
sired page, secure the part of the book 
having the smaller number of pages to 
its half of the back of the book. Do 
not use too heavy a band as it will not 
allow free opening and closing of the 
book—or may even buckle it. A number 
of bands may be employed to fix certain 
other pages, either by groups or to the 
other half of the back, but in the case 
of leaves only being so secured the ten- 
sion must be very slight. 
























FURS 


* ie * 
BringHigherPrices | 
More Than Expected |, 
“Gentlemen: Your check came in art and 7 
was much more than I expected. ike the 


se 
way you grade ey Thanks.” 1 B 
J. Strahan, Hattan, Ark. : 


Start Now—Ship Every Skin | 


You, too, will like our grading and will be paid & 
full prices for each ead you send us just as EBS 
Strahan was. For fifty-five years we have : 
dealt fairly with our trapper friends. Ship us di 
every fur you haveon hand right now. There's ; 
an enormous demand for furs of all kinds. 


Our Saving Passed to 
You in Higher Prices 


In buying furs by mail we save the heavy ex- 
pense of h houses, traveling buyers and 
thecommission of the small independent agent. 
All this saving is on to you in the form 
of HIGHER PRICES. 


You lose money unless you ship to 


S. Silberman &Sons 


The House with a Million Friends 
712 Silberman Bidg. Chicago, Mi. 


TRAPPERS! 


Get Top Prices & 
™ Square Grading 


We want your furs and your good- 
“will. You know our policy: 


f A Square Deal to 
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Every Shipper. 


It means honest grading by ex- 
f perts, and highest market prices 





paid the day your shipmentarrives. 
Ship to us—you’ll get more money 
from the season’s catch. 


We Keep You Posted \ 






Get our pase list, a, stapes jase 
and market reports. Sent F: 


McCullough & Tumbach 


112 H. Main St. St. Louis, Mo, 
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FREE BAIT to TRAPPERS 


. 
Write how to get it 


BACH FUR COMPANY, » 
108A West Austin Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. 

ONE of Our Folks in Kansas says, “If you have 


he Farm Journal you are sure to win.” It’s, 
et his subscription run out. 
















safe to say he will never 
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Seen and Heard 
in the Middle West 


PPLE trees that were so loaded with 

fruit that they were breaking down. 
We saw many orchards that needed pruning, 
and a general thinning out. 


Some wonderful stands of red clover. Re- 
member what A. B. Ross says about clovers? 


Many woodlots in bad condition. A wood- 
lot is a valuable asset and it should be well 
taken care of. Take out all dead wood and 
keep the lot clean and sightly. 


A new farmhouse being built and the wife 
of the owner helping to nail on the clap- 
boards. Their baby, in a high chair, was an 
interested spectator. 


Purebred dairy cows and purebred bulls 
are seen on most of the well-kept farms. 
This is a good sign and makes our Stock 
Editor grin from ear to ear. 


Two retired farmers being scolded by 
their respective wives for playing golf morn- 
ing, noon, and night and leaving their wives 
alone. ‘Tee, tee!’’ also ‘‘fore!’’ 


A city man was complaining of the mud. 
A farmer nearby replied: ‘‘Man you haven't 
seen any mud at all. Down our way we have 
to bring in the cattle with a hay-loader.”’ 


Roadside markets in Michigan and Iowa 
where the products were of such a good 
quality that it was difficult to get near the 
counter for the jam of autoists, all buying. 


An auto camping party that took the family 
cat along. The cat seemed perfectly at home, 
and while on the road sat on top of the 
boxes and surveyed the passing country. 


Plant more trees. We saw many farms 
where not a tree had been planted for many 
years. Plant fruit, nut, shade and ever- 
green trees. Order now and plant later. 


Too many English sparrows. At a station 
in Illinois two years ago we saw bluebirds, 
robins, wrens and grackles. At the same 
station this year we saw exactly eighteen 
English sparrows and not another species. 


A threshing bee that was strictly a com- 
munity affair. Six automobiles were parked 
near the farm, and the six cars represented 
six farmers who were helping their brother 
thresh. Cooperation is in the air. Come in, 
the water's fine. 


Many barnyards that are uncovered, un- 
paved and on high ground, so that much of 
the valuable manure is allowed to seep away. 
If you do not haul your manure at once to 
the fields, see that it is properly taken care 
of. Manure is an asset. 


Entirely too much advertising on barns and 
outhouses. How can any one sell a birth- 
right of beauty for a mess of paint? A fine 
carriage house on a beautiful farm was 
entirely covered by an advertisement for 
pills. Imagine seeing that blot day in and 
day out! Not for us! 


Baseball diamonds laid out in many com- 
munities. This is a good sign, and if more 
communities would pay some real attention 
to the activities and sports of the young men 
and women, there would be fewer young 
folks leaving the old home for a hectic life in 
the cities. (Hectic is a good word.) 


A poultry house built on a hill. This 
house was surrounded by a hundred or more 
Buff Rocks, and it was a sight not soon for- 
gotten. Standard-bred poultry is no longer 
a novelty, but a necessity on every well- 
managed farm. Pick out a breed that suits 
the climate, the market and yourself, and 
then stick to it. 

More farms named than were seen on a 
similar trip two vears ago. As stated in 
The Farm Journal some time ago, a good 
farm is worth a good name, and Our Folks 
are beginning to realize it. Some very 
attractive names were used, and they were 
placed on barns, special sign-boards and at 
the entrance of the driveways. 


Hedges of raspberry bushes and elder- 


*berry plants. The hedge of raspberry bushes 


enclosed a field of at least twenty acres and 
the owner said the yield of berries was very 
large. The elderberry. hedge was very at- 
tractive and the berries were then being 
picked. Two strands of wire were used to 
support the plants, These hedges looked 
good to us. 
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Don’t wait to write—Get in on the 
Highest Prices of the Season by 











GUARANTEED PRICES 
BETTER GRADING 
QUICK PAYMENTS 


“you BIG MONEY 
Shipping Now. 


$5,000,000 Resources, 35 Years Square Dealing 

has made HERSKOVITS the World’s Largest Fur 

House. Trappers supplies at a big Saving. Write 
today for Trappers Treasure Books. 


SHIP ALL your FURS AT ONCE DIRECT TO 






















DEPT. 8 
44-50 WEST 28TH ST. 
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Auto Job Ww Shops rom | other Stations 
firms, for men, Big concerns men 


need trained 
away and they know where to look for them. 


d Fare and Board FREE 














for your 
fruit, produce 
and _ livestock; 
save your horses 
and wagon; ride in 
eomfort. Use 
Harvey Bolster Springs 








GUARANTEED WATCH Zetsson Jezel Cain 
SM eT a Rg 

money. Pay pos' "the 
Miter, Young & Co., 3332 W. 38th Place, Dép613,Chicago 


MenWanting Positions 
Firemen, brakemen, colored train 
or sleeping car porters, write for ap- 
plication blank; experience un- 
necessary; first class roads; no 


strike; name position wanted. 
Railway Dept. 41, Ind. 

























is a monthly magasine, crammed 
full of Hunting, ishing, Camping, 
pping stories and pic 
information about guns, 
es, revolvers, fishing tackle, 
camp outfits, best Pe to go 
for fish and game, fish and 4 
B laws, and a thousand and one help- 
=== ful hints for sportsmen. National 
— Sportsman tells what to do in the 
woods, how to cook b, how to 
build camps and blinds, how to 
train — hunti oom, Wee to 
preserve trophies, how to s a 
/==\ gun club, how to build a rifle 


} range. 
We will send you National 
Sportman for a whole year, 12 
big numbers, and the handsome 
osaic Gold Watch Fob shown 
herewith, on receipt of $1.00, 


Special Offer 

Just to show you what it’s 
of thle month's Nation 

= = tomether 
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Portable Saw Rig, complete with new- 
est improved e ie, saw » belt,— 


and saw, on steel wheel truck—shipped 


on trial; 
back if not pol. tor wa Siang atte: 
DON’T BUY ANY WOOD SAWING 
MACHINERY UNTIL YOU SEE OUR 
NEW LOW FACTORY PRICES. 


New freé catalog shows over 30 styles; a style 


for every use; prices $9 80up. Write for it today. 
Hertzler & Zook Co., Box 32, , Belleville, Pa. 








Save $$ on Roofing 


Wire Fencing-Paints Etc. 


NEW LOW PRICES on guaranteed 
roducts of highest quality. Repair your 
arm property at big saving by buying 
roofing, paints and fencing direct from 
factory. ALL FREIGHT PAID. Send 
for new reduced price circular NOW ! 


CENTURY MFG. COMPANY, 
218 Metropolitan Bidg., East St. Louis, Mlinois 
Buy direct from factory 
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Bake 





friends a jolly evening now and then. 

Perhaps you have wanted to ‘invite 
“the crowd” in, but could not think of any 
thing to do. Here is the very thing—a 
Radio party—all planned and ready. 

It is not necessary that you have a receiv- 
ing set in your home. Every boy and girl is 
interested in radio and you can get the 
proper atmosphere with games and 
decorations. 


friend one likes to give his or her 
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Let’s Mate: a | Sadio Party 


By M. Jamison Trachsel 


couple says a rhyme, such as “Mistress 
Mary, quite contrary,” pitching every other 
word (those in italics) as high as possible 
and the others as low as possible. The best 
vocalist, the one that sings the highest and 
lowest notes, wins a point for his side, and 


, 


his hand and, balancing on the other leg, 

tries to knock the potato from his oppo- 

nent’s fork. If successful, he wins five 
points. He also scores if his opponent falls 
over three times, or is obliged to let go of his 
foot three times in order to keep his balance. 
Whenever the battle is interrupted in this 
way, either one may change the foot he is 
standing on. If one falls against the other 
and overthrows him, it is counted a 
fall for the one responsible for the 





An invitation written in this man- 
ner will create a great deal of in- 
terest. Fill in the first blank with 
your last name, and the second with 
the day of the party. 


——— RADIO station gos. 
STAND BY if U. R. Ys; 

We're calling you for ——— night 
The SIGNING OFF hour to sur- 


prise. 
Come, LISTEN IN at eight. 
(Address) 


If you have a radio set, time your 
party so your guests can listen to a 
concert for a time. If not, start 
the games as soon as the guests 
have arrived. To divide the guests 
into groups for the Radio Meet, 
pass out slips of paper. On each 
have a number and a letter. 
make these slips, the word, RADIO. 
PHONE, should be written twice, 
once with a-figure 1 under each 
letter, and again with the figure 2 
under each letter; then the letter 
with its figure is cut from the 
others. Those who find the figure 1 
under the letter on their slips, will 
be in group one. Those with the 
figure 2, will be in the second 
group. 

The group that first guesses what 
word the letters spell is given five 
points to start with. If you have 
fewer than twenty guests, use the. 
words RADIO SET, or any radio 
term. If girls are present, the slips 
should be divided so there will be 
as many girls on one side as on 








tumble. . 

The sixth event, ‘Static’ Boxing, 
is regular boxing, with the contes- 
tants blindfolded. Each one has a 
second who keeps him from getting 
out of the rings A set of rules as 
nearly like the regular ones can be 
worked out beforehand. If desired, 
a Cup Race may be substituted for 
this event. In the Cup Race the 
contestants carry a full cup of water 
on a tray, across the room, sit down 
in a chair, and return. The one 
who arrives first without spilling 
the water is the winner. 

The winner of the seventh event, 
the Wireless Shot Put, is the one 
who can throw the greatest number 
of beans into a pan in three throws, 

taking a handful of beans at a time. 

The pan is placed on a sheet, the 
upper half of which is held up as a 
shield back of the pan. In this way 
the beans that fail to make the pan 
ean easily be gathered up. Points 
should be given to each contestant 
that wins over his adversary. 

Every one takes part in the last 
event, the “Signing Off’’ Relay. 
The two sides line up facing each 
other, and each person is given a 
dry cracker... When the word is 
given, the two at the heads of the 
lines chew their crackers as quickly 
as possible, in order to give the 
signal—a whistle—to the next run- 
ner on their side. As soon as the 
first player has whistled, the second 
in line chews a cracker and tries to 
whistle, so that the next may start. 
Any one who has tried to whistle 








the other. 
Each group may take the name 
of some large radio station. A copy 
of the following events should be given to 
the captain or head operator of each group: 


Event 1. BROADCASTING Race. 


Event 2. TUNING IN High Jump. 
Event 3. LISTENING IN Obstacle Race. 


3 
Event 4. AERIAL WAVE-LENGTH Race. 
Event 5. KNIGHTS OF THE AIR Joust. 
Event 6. STATIC Boxing. 

Event 7. WIRELESS Shot Put. 

Event 8. SIGNING OFF Relay. 


For the first event, the Broadcasting Race, 
form the groups into two long lines facing 
front, each head operator at the front of his 
line. When the signal is given, the head 
operators start bean-bags down their lines, 
each player throwing the bag overhead, 
until it reaches the last player in the line. 
These players secure the bags and, running 
forward, take their positions at the head of 
their respective lines. Each then casts the 
bag overhead to the last player, who secures 
it and runs forward, and the performance is 
repeated. A foul is called if either side 
allows a player to throw the bag before he 
has taken his position in front with eyes 
straight ahead. When a foul is called, that 
side must start over again with the head 
operator in front. The side that first returns 
the head operator to the front of the line, 
after all have thrown the bag, wins five 
points. 

The next event, the Tuning In High 
Jump, will bring many a good laugh. The 
contestants are chosen by the head operator 
and paired against each other. The first 


A Wideawake Santa—a hint to you 


the next couple then have a chance to dis- 
play their talent in singing. 

The third event, the Listening In Ob- 
stacle Race, is played with both groups form- 
ing lines, as in the first event. A ‘‘listener’’ is 
appointed for each side? The head operator 
starts a message down his side and the 
listener from the other group tries to hear it. 
The players may not hold the listener away 
with their hands or feet, but may turn their 
heads from side to side and make it as hard 
as possible for him to hear correctly. When 
a listener thinks he has caught the message, 
he gives a signal and all must stop. He 
repeats the message as he hears it, and the 
last passer. gives it as he passed it on, or the 
messages may be written down and read 
together. If the listener is correct, with the 
exception of not more than two words, he 
wins a point and another message is started 
at the front of the line. If he is wrong, 
another message is started where the other 
was interrupted. Other listenérs may be ap- 
pointed and the game continued as long as 
the interest holds. 

The fourth event, the Aerial Wave-Length 
Race, is played with teams of two from each 
side. Two strings are stretched across the 
room, parallel to each other and about two 
feet apart. Each string is run through a 
paper cone. The team that first blows a 
cone across the room wins, and other teams 
are then called out. 

The Knights of the Air Joust, the fifth 
event, is the best kind of fun. A contestant 
from each side is given a fork, jabbed _ 
into a potato. Each holds up one leg wit 





after a mouthful of this sort, with 
an excited crowd urging him on, 
will appreciate the situation. 
After this event the points are counted, 
the members of the winning side declared 
“‘Receivers”’ and the losers ‘‘Detectors.”” A 
Detector is appointed to wait on each Re- 
ceiver (a boy for a girl and vice versa) and 
the Detectors must detect refreshments for 
both of them. The refreshment booth may 
be fitted up as a station with a sign an- 
nouncing: 
Arctic Ether—ice-cream. 
Food from the Skies—angel-food cake. 
Amplified Currents—red and white round 
candies. 
Liquid Air—coffee or tea. 





A Real Christmas 


HRISTMAS is not a real Christmas 
unless we make some one happy on that 
day of days. 

Is there a lonely old man or woman in 
your community? Fix up a basket of goodies 
(mother will help you) and take it to him or 
her, bright and early on Christmas morning. 
There must be some one in your neighbor- 
hood whom you can make’ happy by a little 
gift, given with a lot of love. Do not forget 
the birds and Shep, Dobbin and Bossy. 
Have a Christmas feed for the birds; see 
that Shep has an extra bone, Dobbin a big 
hot mash and some-rosy apples, and Bossy 
some appetizing roots. 

See that every one at home is remembered 
by a gift. Decorate the house with Christ- 
mas greens and remember that it is always 
“more blessed to give than to receive.’ 
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IS HE merely winking at the viola- 
tions of the prohibition law? 


Investigation shows that 90 per cent 
of the farmers are ‘“‘dry.”’ 

Liquor interferes with the successful opera- 
tion of their farms. 

What are you going to do about the open 
violation of this law you helped to pass? How 
are you going to fight the gang who are trying 
to repeal it? 

» THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN is running a re- 
markableseriesofarticleson prohibition, show- 
ing just how the slipshod handling of this rum 
question is affecting your pocketbook. 

These include a stirring article by our well- 
known investigator, HARRY R. O’BRIEN, 
Is the Farmer Wet? and the opinions of 
County Agents the country over entitled 
Repeal? No! Enforce? Yes! 

And other articles, including a thought- 
provoking one by JAMES R. HOWARD, 
President of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, will follow. 

These appear in the next thirteen 1Is- 
sues. You can’t afford to miss them. 


What Makes You 
the Most Money? 


What crop that you can raise will make. the most 
money for you? 

What enterprise? What management? What 
method? Concentration on one product or two or three? 

THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN sent an investigator 
3200 miles asking ‘“‘dirt’’ farmers these questions. 

The answers are published in a series of articles 
continuing through the next thirteen issues. 

Vital information here. Information that may 
mean the difference to you between profit and loss, or 
between ordinary profit and big profit. 

Our investigators found farmers that were making 
extraordinary successes because they knew what todo. 

Find out what they did—in the next 13 issues. 

This is but one of the many phases of the farmers’ 
business that will be covered in the next three months. 


‘The COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 


332 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


DECEMBER, 1922 


YoUR SHERIFF 
A BOOFREGGER | 


Strikes—the Farmer 
Always Gets Stung 


You bet the farmer always get stung—no matter 
who wins. 

But just how? 

Have you figured out all the ways by which you 
get the short end of it whenever the railroad men or 
the miners or anybody else goes on a “‘ vacation’’? 

EDWARD HUNGERFORD has. He tells in vig- 
orous fashion just how, and suggests a remedy. 

This also comes in the next thirteen issues. 


13 ISSUES FOR 
ONLY 25 CENTS 


For only 25 cents, we will send you the next 13 
issues of THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, containing 
these and many other important features. 

THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN is a practical “‘dirt’”’ 
farmer’s magazine. It emphasizes the business end 
of farming. It shows you constantly in hundreds of 
different ways how you can make more money out of 
farming in your section of the country. 

40 pages, each week, packed with meaty, sound help. 

Mail this coupon with 25 cents—coin, check, 
money order or stamps—we take the risk. 

Your first issue, mailed promptly, will be worth 
to you more than the whole amount. 

Only a quarter. Mail it now while you are 
thinking about it. 
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THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, 
332 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Here’s my 25 cents. Send me THE COUNTRY GEN- 
TLEMAN for thirteen issues beginning at once. 


Name 





Town 








State. 
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will help 
you in 
your 


Christmas Work 


New ideas for presents for many 
friends: children’s rompers, dolls’ 
clothes, negligees, aprons, neck- 
wear, and articles for use in 
the home. All are finished with 


SEND 10 — IN STAMPS for the book and 
@ three-yard trial-piece of tape in fast percale in 
any one of the paedn® colors: Gray, Pink, 

ht Blne, Brown, Reseda, Navy, Lavender, Linen 
Co , Old Rose, Alice Blue, Red, Black, Yellow. 
Three yards binds a 
child’s apron or a set 
of three bird holders 
like this; or makes 
other simple gifts 
from small pieces of 
material. 


Wm. E. Wright & Sons Co. Mfrs 
Orange, N.J. 














ONE OF THE MILTON BRADLEY. GAMES 
FOR CHILDREN 





MILTON BRADLEY CoO. 
Springfield, Mags. 
Makers of the World’s Best Games 











WARMTH PERMANENCY ASSURED 


by using Warranted Pure Wool 


Vermont Blankets 


Oversize 72 x 84 full 


Specimen Pair $14.00 


Delivered at Your Door 
PINK, BLUE, ROSE BORDERS 
All White 
VERMONT NATIVES’ INDUSTRIES 
BRIDGEWATER, VERMONT 
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Something To Make 














STENCIL set: A very useful and read- 
able stencil set may be made with a 
drive punch and a sheet of very thin metal, 
tough paper, stencil board or celluloid. If 
metal is used, brass or aluminum will make 
the best. Either metal is easily cleaned 
after using. When stencil board is used, the 
stencil should be varnished after it is cut. 
This stiffens the stencil and makes it more 
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easily cleaned. Several may be cut at a 
time if some tough paper is used. These 
paper stencils should be given a coat of hard 
oil on both sides, and when dry a coat of 

varnish. This treatment of the paper really 
makes stencil paper of any paper. Trans- 
parent celluloid makes a nice and easily cut 
alphabet for small letters. 

The stencil alphabet illustrated is only a 
suggestion of what may be done. Smaller 
or larger punch holes and the endless styles of 
letters should supply sets for every purpose. 

Each letter should be on a card large 
enough to give at least one and one-half 
inches margin all around the letter, the 
margin giving spreading space eo brush. 
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Something To Recite 











Skating Song 


Hurrah for the skating, the jolly old sport, 
Hurrah for the glassy river! 
No time now to mope by the fire’s ruddy 
glow, 
Three cheers for the icy mirror! 


For nothing is finer for girls and for boys, 
Than skating and sliding, the greatest of joys! 


We fly like an arrow, so light and so swift. 
It sets our pulses beating, 

We feel like an air-ship on wings of the wind, 
As o’er the ice we're fleeting! 


Our senses are thrilled with the merry delight, 
As cheerily we're gliding, 
The spell of the pleasure grows mighty and 
strong, 
While gleefully we're sliding! 


The frozen old river gives wings to our feet, 
It sets the blood a tingle, 

No fun can compare with our jovial glee, 
As jest and laughter mingle! 


For nothing is finer for girls and for boys, 
Than skating and sliding, the greatest of joys. 
Frieda Louise Martini 





Answers to the November 
Apple Questions 


1. King. 2. Alexander. 3. Duchess. 4. 
Astrachan. 5.Crab. 6. Jonathan. 7. Green- 
ing. 8. Arkansas Red. 9. Snow. 10. June 


Apple. 11. Winesap. 12. Prize. 


































Useful 24 hours 
a day 


Yee Davenport-Sofa 
Bed—20c a Day 


Upholstered in flowered tapestry or imitation leather. 
Cane-Panel ends. A roomy, attractive sofa for daytime 
A restful bed for nighttime. This Sofa and 1200 other 
equally attractive Furnishings offered in our big 104 page 
FREE Larkin Book of Better Homes. A trustworthy re 
guide to thousands of home-lovers in home beautifying. i 
Check below offer interested in. | 


Lower Prices Now On 


(_] Furnishings {_] Symphonic Player Pianos 
(_] Symphonic Pianos [| Symphonola Phonographs 
(Check offer and mail ad Today) 


Let us quote our money-saving Factory-to-Family prices 
on these Furnishings and famous Musical Instruments. 


1 to 4 Years’ Time to Pay 


Mail this ad—check offer—and give full name and address 
NOW for Big FREE Book. 


Littkitt Co tac. 
Desk FFJ- ~1222 BUFFALO, N. Y. Peoria & Chicago, [il. 



































How-_many 
who don’t DREAM they can write, suddenly 
find it out. How the Scenario Kings and the 


Story Queens live and work. How bright men 
and women, without any special experience, 
learn to their own amazement that their sim- 
plest Ideas may furnish brilliant plots ee 
and Stories. How one’s own | nation ma‘ 
an endless gold-mine of Ideas that 
g Happy Success and Handsome 
Royalties. How new writers get their names 
into print. How to tell if you ARE a writer. 
How to develop your “‘story fancy," weave 
clever word-pictures and unique, thrilling, 
fealistic plots. How your friends may be your worst judges. How 
to avoid discouragement and the pitfalls of F Failure. ae ~ es a, 
This surprising book is abse/utely free. sa charge. N: 
tion. HORS? is waiting for you. Write for it zow. 
AUTHO PRESS, Dept. 262, AUBURN, indi ae vane 


Candle 
CW Power amp 
Make Big Mo ney 
Introducing thie wonderful 
lamp. Gives soft, brilliant lighes 
a restful to eyes; ideal illuminstios. 
Burns Kerosene or Gasoline 
: Cleaa, | odorless, economical. Buras 
%% air, 47% fuel. Absolutely sate. 
Lights with match. 100 times 
brighter than wick lamps. Patented. 
Greatest improvement of age. Table 
lamps, hanging ps, lanterns. 
Work all or epere time. You simply 
take orders. We deliver by Parcel 
Post and do collecting. Com- 
missions id same dey you take 
orders. © experience necessary. 
et once. Big season 
Write todey for catalog 3 
and jal agents offer. } 
T AKRON LAMP CO. | 
212 Lamp Bidg., Akrea, 0, 4 
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HOOSIER FREE | 


To try in [your home 30 days. Should 
ou not like it soap at our expense. 
illion members of families now us- 
ing Hoosier Stoves, best made, the 
latest design and guaranteed for two 
Tors. Ask ‘your dealer to ye 4 
ee" ook a write nw ae 
a showing togra| 
assortment qnd noagg at abig 
saving, Send posta! 


HOOSIER STOVE co. 
128 State St. Marion, Ind. 


rarouM HITE FLAME BURNER 


AKES your old kerosene lamps and 

i lanterns shine with a brilliant soft, 

— Non-breakable steel mantle. 

. Nosoot. Relieveseye strain. 
satisfied 











STOVES & 
RANGES 


































users. Guaranteed 





hi 1 
cts. pestpeld.stampeerestnss tor S008. 
ates 4 if not satisfied. 
Representatives Wanted 
WHITE FLAME LIGHT CO. 
62 Clark Building Grand Rapids, Mich. 


All Wool Knitting Yarn For Sale, 


irect from manpiesturee 95c, $1.36 
a nd $1 60a peaee Pos' aid on $5. orders. Write 
for samples. H. A. BART » Harmony, Maine 
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The Birds’ Christmas Tree 


HIS may”be an evergreen or any kind of 

a tree that has evergreen branches tied 
on- it. Warm suet and stick it full of seeds 
and nuts. Hang this suet from the branches. 
String peanuts and festoon them around the 
tree. Have little boxes on the'tree, and in 
these boxes place nut’ meats, seeds, meat, 
celery, cabbage; lettuce and apples. Tie 
pieces of bread and crullers to the trunk of 
the tree. Wherever you have this tree see 
that the cats can not get to it. Many a 
birds’ Christmas tree has been unoccupied 
because of strolling cats. Cats and birds 
never mix—in an agreeable way. There is 
no better way to get acquainted with the 
winter birds than by feeding them. Let 
every L. B. B. C. member feed the birds 
and send in a report. 





Christmas Gifts That Will 
Delight 


Twenty-five Pictures of Birds, each on a 
stiff card 7 x 9 inches, in exact colors of the 
birds. 50 cents, postpaid. 

Eight Educational Pamphlets on Birds, 
each pamphlet 6 x 9% inches, four pages, 
the first page printed“in colors. 40 cents, 
postpaid. 

Four Bird Plays with directions for cos- 
tumes. 45 cents, postpaid. 

*“‘How To Have Bird Neighbors,” by 8. 
Louise Patterson. A well-bound book of 
128 pages with fifty-five beautiful illustra- 
tions. We have a limited number of these 
75 cents, 


books, so first come first served. 
postpaid. 


Liberty Bell Bird-Houses as Gifts 





No. 21, Bluebird No. 12,(Swinging) No. 25,Woodpecker 


Wren or Bluebird or Flicker 
Nos Sh We ee Bi eee cee $1.75 
ot ta SE Pe eee 1.75 
wee ot) ee tr dyise e ate 1.75 
All three, pmiee. 4.23... i eet 5.00 


Add 10 per cent to all orders for bird- 
houses if outside of third zone. 

Send at once to The Liberty Bell Bird 
Club, The Farm Journal, Washington 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Bird Club Notes 


“IT have my sunflower-seed harvested, and 
ready for the winter birds. Also have five 
nice gourds and would like to know how to 
make bird houses out of them.” 

{No name or address was signed to this. 
We publish it to give an example of many 
letters received that naturally will never be 
answered. Always sign all letters and add 
your address.— Editor.] 

We protect the birds on our farm and do 
not allow hunting. Last winter we fed a 
fine flock of quail. 

Wisconsin. Elinor Fritz. 

This year I found the nests of bluebirds, 
chickadees, tufted titmice, wrens, orchard 
orioles, red-winged blackbirds, mocking- 
birds, king-birds, flickers, doves, cardinals, red- 
headed woodpeckers, field-sparrows, ivory- 
billed woodpeckers and indigo-buntings. 

Jewell Allen, Texas. 


ceeerna renee pee 


Che Liberty Bell Bird Club 
Motte: Protect Our Feathered Friends 


PLEDGE; I desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell. Bird Club; and promise 
. to study and protect all song and inseciiv- 
orous birds, and do what I can for the club. 
894,198 good folks have signed this. 
Copy the pledge, sign your name and address, 
enclose ten cents, send it to us, and your 
name will be enrolled and the club button 
and twenty-page guide sent you. If a two- 
color Certificate of Membership is desired, 
send twenty-five cents additional. The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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No Excuse Now 
For dingy film on teeth 


A way has been found to combat 
film on teeth, and millions of people 
now use it. 

A few years ago, nearly all teeth 
were coated more or less. Today 
those dingy coats are inexcusable. 
You can prove this by a pleasant 
ten-day test. 


Film ruins teeth 


Film is that viscous coat you feel. 
It clings to teeth, gets between the 
teeth and stays. Then it forms the 
basis of dingy coats which hide the 
teeth’s natural luster. 

Film also holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. Millions of 
germs breed in it. They, with tar- 
tar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 

Thus most tooth troubles are now 
traced to film. No ordinary tooth 
paste effectively combats it. So, de- 
spite all care, tooth troubles have 
been constantly increasing, and 
glistening teeth were rare. 


New methods now 


Dental science has now found two 
effective film combatants. Their 
action is to curdle film and then 
harmlessly remove it. Years of care- 
ful tests have amply proved their 
efficiency. 

A new-type tooth paste has been 
created, based on modern research. 
These two film combatants are em- 
bodied in it for daily application. 
The name of that tooth paste is 
Pepsodent. 


Dental authorities the world over 
now endorse this method. Leading 
dentists everywhere are urging its 
adoption. 


Other new effects 


Pepsodent also multiplies the 
starch digestant in the saliva. ‘That 
is there to digest starch deposits 
which may otherwise cling and 
form acids. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva. That is there to neutralize 
acids which cause tooth decay. 

Old-time tooth pastes, based on 
soap and chalk, had just opposite 

~ effects. 

It polishes the teeth, so film ad- 
heres less easily. 

Thus Pepsodent does, in five great 
ways, what never before was so 
successfully done. 


Used the world over 


Now careful people of fifty na- 
tions are using Pepsodent, largely 
by dental advice. You can see the 
results in lustrous teeth wherever 
you look today. To millions of peo- 
ple it has brought a new era in 
teeth cleaning. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence of 
the viscous film. See how teeth 
whiten as the film-coats disappear. 

In one week you will realize that 
this method means new beauty, new 
protection for the teeth. Cut out the 
coupon now. 





epsadéni 


REG.U.S. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


Now advised by leading den- 
tists everywhere. Used by care- 
ful people of fifty nations. All 
druggists supply the large tubes. 


10-Day Tube Free ™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 493, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 











Only one tube to a family. 
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Laughing Vivian 


Says~ 


“Tt’s surpris- 
ing how easy 
it really is to 
make your 
various 
pieces of fur- 
niture—your 
piano, talk- 
ing machine, 
tables, picture frames, brass beds, chan- 
deliers, even your floors and woodwork 
—rival each other in brightness and beau- 
ty under the magic treatment of Liquid 
Veneer. A few drops of 


VAND NEEL 


on your dust cloth will remove all grease, 
dust, dirt, stains and that dull, smoky, 
blue appearance. It will carry this dust 
and dirt away and not distribute it and 
will leave the surface with the clean, 
brilliant appearance of newness it had 
when leaving the factory.” 





Just try Liquid Veneer. On the mar- 
ket for a quarter of a century it has al- 
ways given the utmost satisfaction. If it 
does not do all we claim for it, your 
money will be cheerfully refunded. 


Price 30c. to $3.50. At all dealers. 


~ And don’t forget the World Champion 
LIQUID VENEER MOP, with the full 
yarn center, removable swab for wash- 
ing, long adjustable handle and many 
other exclusive features. 


Your dealer will gladly show it to you. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY 
312 Ellicott Street 
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DRESSER SET 7%; ‘ was 
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$4.89. Send check or moened order tod 
arrival. Shipped postpaid. Satisfaction 
[Standard Toilet Set Co., 639 Roosevelt 


jay, Or pay postman on 
aranbeed 


fid.. Dept. 26, Ohicage 


Write today for free in- 
struction book and “Evi- 
dence of Conception” 
blank. Send sketch or model for personal opinion. 
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Young Folks’ Community 
Christmas Tree 


E had one last year and here is how 

we did it: About half a dozen of the 
young folks got together and decided to have 
this tree. We knew it would require some 
money, so a committee visited every man and 
woman in the community and fully ex- 
plained the project, and as a result quite a 
substantial sum was raised. One man do- 
nated the tree, a big evergreen, and we had it 
dug up by an expert and planted in .a cen- 
tral position. This tree will be used again 
this year, as it kept right on growing. 

We were fortunate to be near electric light 
wires, so for a very nominal sum had the 
electric light company string a wire to our 
tree. Practically all the work was done by 
the young folks. We wired the tree, then 
bought various sizes of red, white and blue 
electric light globes; also metal stars and 
some red balls. We also bought peanuts, 
oranges, lolly-pops and small boxes of candy. 

We invited every member of the com- 
munity to be at the tree at eight o’clock 
sharp, Christmas eve. Everybody was there. 
The lights were turned on and we dis- 
tributed printed copies of Christmas carols. 
We had a good sing for about twenty min- 
utes, then sleigh bells were heard and, to the 
great delight of the youngsters, mingled with 
a little fear, Santa Claus, with a big pack, 
was seen coming down the road. The lights 
from dozens of parked automobiles were 
thrown on him and excitement ran high. 
Santa came to the group, shook hands with 
all, patted the children and gave each child 
a bag containing peanuts, candy, orange and 
a loily-pop. That ended the entertainment 
and all went home feeling happy. The 
same program will be repeated this year. 

Let us hear of your community Christmas. 

Le. 





The Wideawakes’ Birthday 


Here we are, just seven years old. In these 
seven years more than 45,000 boys have 
signed this pledge: 

“I desire to become a member of The 
Wideawakes, and promise to play 
fair, to lend a helping hand, to be- 
lieve in farming, and to have a 
brotherly love for farm boys every- 
where.”’ 

Many of our early members are now honor- 
ary members. Some of our members have 
passed on and a few have forgotten their 
pledges. We have also organized 684 clans 
in various parts of the United States. 

On thiS anniversary the Brotherhood 
Chieftain has a message for every Wide- 
awake. Itis: “Live your pledges.’’ What 
we need today is young men to show the 
rest of the world how to live. Get every boy 
you know interested in the Wideawakes and 
organize a real clan with a real purpose. 
While on the subject of clans, I would like 
to receive a letter from every clan that is in 
existence today. Brothers, here is my hand. 

Yours for a Merry, Merry Christmas. 


C. P. Shoffner &®., Brotherhood Chieftain. 


Rainbow Clan No. 667 had a fine Fourth 
of July celebration. On the third we camped 
out in the woods, and at midnight raised 
Old Glory, gave it the Wideawake salute, 
and sang the National Anthem. In the early 
morning we went on a hike, then had break- 
fast. Played games until ngon, had dinner, 
then went fishing. We caught enough fish 
for our supper. At sunset we gave Old 
Glory the Wideawake salute, then lowered it 
while we sang America. We then had fire- 
works which cost us $5. We reached home 
about midnight. 

Millville, Mass. 





Omeride Raymond». 


The Wideawakes 
Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow 
Every farm boy should become a member. 
To join, copy the pledge, write name and 
address, send to us, and your name will be 
enrolled and the button and folder will be 
sent you free. There are no dues, no fines, 
no assessments. Wideawakes now number 
45,508; 684 clans have been formed. Mem- 
bership Certificate printed in two colors, 
witlf gold seal attached, 10 cents. 
PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Wideawakes, and promise to play fair, 
to lend a helping hand, to believe in-farm- 
ing, and to have a srotherly love for farm 
boys everywhere. 
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at over 9,000 men’s stores. 
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Blind Man! 


Continued from page 14 


rim. It was, of course, fastened from 
within, but he was in the half-hope that some 
warping would lend the means of raising it 
from the outside. He began to drag himself 
around the framework when he was startled 
by the twice-repeated hoot of a screech-owl 
from the shore. Maria, on the tow-path, 
was hailing the inn. 

Merriweather leaped instantly to a pair of 
surprisingly steady feet and hopped out of 
the ohserver’s vision. Tony flattened him- 
self against the roof. Should he hurry to- 
ward the ladder to regain the house? To 
what purpose? 

A door closed. Merriweather was trotting 
toward the drawbridge. 

Tony raised a circumspect head. There 
was now a full moon, and peeping over the 
roof-crest, Tony could see his jailor’s jaunty 
figure on its way to the windlass, could see 
the black hulk of Maria canting upward 
from the far side of the mill-race. 

If Tony could see them, Ages | might see 
him. Very well. He would e by one of 
the chimneys. Perhaps the Merriweathers 
would assume that he had gone to bed and 
would lock his door without looking into 
the room behind it. When Merriweather 
resumed his drinking, there would thus be a 
fresh chance for the 

Hanging by his bleeding hands to the 
peak of the roof, Tony edged his way to the 
point at which the clear moonlight showed 
him the tip of the ladder, leaning against the 
eaves. The sound of dragging it upward 
must be coincident with the noise of the 
lowering of the drawbridge, yet he must pro- 
ceed with the utmost care, or else the weight 
of the ladder would toss him to the ground. 
Directly above his head rose a narrow chim- 
ney. He crouched in its shadow and hung 
his shoes over the peak of the roof. He 
stripped off his coat and trousers, tied the 
legs of the trousers around the chimney, 
hitched one sleeve of the coat to them, 
bound the other around his ankles and wrig- 
gled, face downward, toward the eaves. 


HEN the grinding of the windlass began, 

he hauled the ladder up and hooked it 

over the chimney. He was into his clothes 

again, and curled tight against that friendly 

stack of bricks, before Maria raised the draw- 

bridge that her husband had lowered for her. 

Although she was as yet some distance 

from the house, Tony could hear her pro- 

found inquiry as to his whereabouts. ‘‘Woo 
ist de yung zwil’l?”’ 

Merriweather answered in English. ‘In- 
side, I suppose.” 

They entered the inn. Immediately there 
rose from it the sounds of consternation. 
Voices called him—‘‘Sam! Sammy!” Doors 
banged. Beneath his feet, furniture was 
dragged about. Merriweather, Maria and 
Ellie came on the lawn with lanterns in their 
hands and darted like so many great fireflies 
in and out among the trees, from side to 
side and from one end of the island to the 
other. 

With confused shouts, and finally with 
timid reproaches on the part of the wife and 
raging replies from her husband, the search 
continued for a full thirty minutes that were 
for Ton ane as many hours. At last, they fore- 
gathered some yards before the front-door. 

Maria — that maybe Tony could 
swim, after all 

“Shut up!’’ said Merriweather. 

“Then,” Maria sullenly grumbled, “‘he is 
farsufa.” 

“Drowned!” her husband repeated. ‘‘You 
idiot!” In a paroxysm of vexation, he 
balanced on his toes. The fugitive, risking a 
glance, saw him raise clenched fists above his 
fluffy head. ‘Go to bed!’’ he shrieked in a 
screeching falsetto. Then the head turned 
toward the cowering Ellie, and his whole 
manner changed. His tone became that of 
high command ; but it still addressed itself 
to his wife: “Go to bed. And don’t stir 
out of your room—whatever happens. I'll 
finish this.’’ 

Ellie gave a little cry. “You come up- 
stairs with me,” he said to her. “I want to 
talk to you.” 

He dragged 5 toward the house. Maria 
lumbered after husband and captive. The 
door closed. 

Even above the noise of the river and 
through the muffler of the roof, Tony’s 
strained ears could hear Maria go to her own 
room and Merriweather slam the door across 
- er mere od With heartbreaking 

propelled himself toward that 
pies of the roof above Merriweather’ 8 
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Florient (Flowers of | 


the Orient) 
Tale and Face Powder 


Fairy textured powder forthe 
face. Talc of moon-beams 
and silver rays for the body. 
A gift for the woman who 
loves daintiness. A gift for 
her who loves Florient. Sub- 
tly scented with this delight- 


Florient Extract 


and ful perfume. 
- Price, Tale 25¢ 
Toilet Water Face Powder 500 


Lovely as a Japanese landscape 
with the cherry blossoms in full 
bloom. THAT gives you an 
idea of Florient (Flowers of the 
Orient). Perfume for the hand- 
kerchief. Toilet water if you pre- 
fer. In good taste—both of them. 
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In Every Xmas Stocking 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 
scarcely needs an introduction. 
Grown-ups know it—use it— 
like it. Children enjoy its 
pleasant taste. An excellent all- 
round-the-family gift. 


Large Tube, 25¢ 


Here’s just the thing for the out-of- 
doors man—a real help for the both- 
ersome shave. Either the ‘‘Handy- 
Grip’’ Shaving Stick or Colgate’s 
Rapid- Shave Cream makes a wel- 
come gift for Dad or Brother. 


Large Size, 35¢ 
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kitchen range for your early breakfast. : 


Sterno Canned Heat Folding Stove 
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Sterno Corp., 9 East 37th Street, New York, Dept. 
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studio. As he drew near, a terrific scream 
that seemed to shatter the*glass rose from be- 
low it. He had but a yard more to go along 
the roof. Then he would plunge, stocking 
feet foremost, through the skylight. In order 
to take a leap, if possible upon Merriweather, 
he would look but once before the jump. 

He looked. So far as he could see, the 
room was empty. 


Needless, then, the plunge, but need for 
silence. His fingers found the warping in 


the frame, which he had sought before. He 
thrust them in. 

The skylight gave and, as he rose to his 
uncertain feet, rose after him. He swung 
himself over the edge and dropped softly 
on the deep nap of the rich rug. 

The place was indeed empty. He had just 
made sure of that when a faint breeze from 
the opened skylight blew out the last of the 
candles. 

At first, this sudden darkness in a strange 
room bewildered him. The moonlight from 
overhead, when his eyes could take account 
of it, only added to his confusion. He 
blundered against the table, all but tripped 
over a divan. He was seeking the door 
blindly when a queer sound gave him the 
direction. Into the hollow silence of the 
house came-the noise of something being 
dragged over flooring, and then a low 
bumping as if a sack of grain were being 
hauled down the stairs. 


YSTANTLY, Tony was in the upper pas- 
I" sage and creeping rapidly forward. A 
tch clicked. All sounds ceased. The hall- 
ways seemed endless. When he reached the 
hall’s intersecting doorway, the door stood 
ajar. He pushed it stealthily. The re- 
mainder of the passage was lighted from the 
common-room below, and Tony swiftly de- 
scended. 

The searchers’ lamps had been left burning 
on the dining-table, lighting the stairs and 
the middle of the room. The only sound was 
the stifled sound of the river and the boud, 
emotionless ticking of the grandfather's 
clock in the corner. 

Tony ran on light feet to a window. There 
was nothing on the lawn but the twisted 
shadows of the trees. Then he remembered 
that click of a latch heard in the passage. 
He ran a-tiptoe to the door under the stairs. 
He had carefully left it open_after passing 
through it from his talk with Ellie. Now it 

was closed and loeked. 

Should he risk the noise of forcing it? He 


must. He put out his hands. 

The table-cloth flapped in a galloping 
draft; one of the lanterns tumbled to the 
floor. Another door opened—the front door. 


“Stand where you are! 
Tony turned and faced Merriweather and 


the automatic. 

But it was a new Merriweather. The little 
man was galvanized. His blue eyes had 
turned cold, his mouth was pinched, his 
fluffy head thrust itself forward. The hand 
that held the pistol was steady; the middle 
finger curled around the hair-trigger as a 
snake curled for its leap; the long index- 
finger pointed beside the black barrel directly 
at Tony’s heart. 

For a full second, there was no sound 
except the fall of ashes in the fire, the ticking 
of the clock and the roar of the river outside. 
Only the table was between them. Tony 
stood rigidly at attention; his mouth was 
parched; his head was hot, his hands icy 
cold. But, whatever happened, he could 
still win whatever advantage there lay in 


the first word of the plainly impending 
colloquy, and that he seized: 
“Don’t be a fool, Merriweather. Put 


down that gun.” 

He was surprised at the scornful note that 
his voice attained; it was, he felt, admirable. 
Neither by syllable nor movement did the 
little man res ond. 

“You're runk, Merriweather; 
what’s the matter with you. 

Nobody was ever more sober than Merri- 
weather. He made no sound, he made no 
motion. 

Tony tried again: 

‘*Where’s Ellie?’ 

Then Merriweather spoke slowly: 

“T have sent her ashore—with money to 
take her back to the asylum. I have no 
place for spies in my house.” 

“TI don’t believe you,” said Tony. 

Merriweather shrugged his shoulders. 

“There is a bottle on the middle window- 
sill to your right—with glasses. Get it. 
Put it on the table. Pour me a drink.” 

Tony never obeyed a command with more 
alacrity. Merriweather tossed the liberal 
dram of raw spirits, so hopefully provided, 
down his thin throat. 

“I am not drunk,’’ he presently resumed. 
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“T will not get drunk. Nothing could make 
me drunk—now. But I am tired holding 
this pistol this way. Keep the table between 
us—and fold your arms.”’ 

Tony folded them. 

‘*Tight,’’ commanded Merriweather. 

Tony tightened them. 

“That is better.”” Merriweather sat down, 
resting his pistol-arm on the table.. ‘‘Now 
I shall tell oe who you really are.” 

Tony, all hope abandoned, threw back: his 
head and laughed. 

‘What? Again?” 

“Once and for all.” 

“Look here—’’ began Tony. 

The pistol leaped up. 

‘*Keep your arms folded!’’ 

“All right,”? said Tony. ‘‘All I want to 
tell you is: I know right well who I am!”’ 

Merriweather nodded. ‘I know you do.” 

“Then you took my letter from Ellie?” 

“Of course.” 

“T’ll bet you had to half-kill her to get it, 
you little rat!” 

‘‘Half-kill her?’ Merriweather smiled. 
“Perhaps. The point is, I have it. I know 
you know who you are. I’ve guessed for 
days that you were sane enough. Now who 
are you? Tell the truth.” 

“William Webster,” lied Tony, and won- 
dered why he should take the trouble. 

‘‘Where is your home?” 

“Ellensburg, Washington.” He thought 
he had heard of such a place. 

“Parents?” 

“‘Dead.”” Tony had had enough of false 
relatives in the flesh. 

Merriweather reflected. ‘Of course, if you 
had the courage—but you haven’t! So you 
know who you are, eh? Now, listen while I 
* you who it was that you were going to 


“Suit yourself. This seems to be your 
party.”’ 

“You may sit down.’”’ Tony sat. ‘You 
are safer so. Did you ever hear of the 
Keppel case?”’ 

So that was it: the Keppel case! Tony 
wondered how he—or Merriweather—could 
have any part in that long unsolved and now 
almost forgotten mystery. Almost forgot- 
ten, but, years ago—about 1899, wasn’t it? 

‘‘Never heard of it,”’ said Tony. 

Without relaxation of his watchfulness, 
Merriweather embarked upon the history of 
the Keppel kidnapping: 

It was in 1899—Tony was right. Georgie, 
the three-year-old son of George W. Keppel, 
widower, a pecunious banker of Leeds, Pa., 
was playing on the wide lawn of his father’s 
suburban house, near the hedge beside the 
Blunstonville turnpike. He was last seen 
there by his nurse, who left him, at a half- 
mile’s distance, to talk with her sweetheart, 
the driver of the grocer’s delivery-wagon. 
Later, these two thought that, while they 
courted, another wagon, a covered wagon 
such as the local farmers commonly drove 
to market, passed slowly in the direction of 
Blunstonville and stopped near the spot 
where Georgie was at play, while a man 
descended to repair some mishap to the 
harness. What lovers, however, could 
expected to be observant? About. fifteen 
minutes later, the nurse looked for Georgie: 
he was gone. Nor was he, from that day to 
this, seen again. 

Rewards were offered for the boy’s return, 
for the kidnappers’ arrest. The boy was 
described as having fair curly hair, and 
blue eyes wide apart; the man, unfortunately, 
was indescribable. 

Within a week of the kidnapping, the 
elder Keppel received a letter pledging 
Georgie’s return for $25,000, if that sum were 
paid in gold and delivered at a certain spot 
and time; but adding that Keppel himself, 
unaccompanied and not followed, must bear 
the money. His lawyers—‘‘the chief was 
Abraham Hilegas,’’ said Merriweather, ‘“‘a 
friend -of mine’’—persuaded him to have 
detectives follow to the rendezvous—and 
nothing happened. There was, of course, a 
second letter, enclosing a piece of Georgie’s 
dress; the kidnappers now increased their 
demands, declared a knowledge of gag 
double-dealing and threatened death to 
Georgie if detectives were again employed. 
The father again, though more cautiously, 
used the detectives, and again without 
result. 

In a third letter, the ransom was reduced 
to $10,000. It must be brought by Keppel in 
person to a lonely place near s, at 2 
A. M. of a certain day, and left there. 
Twenty-four hours afterwards, Georgie, alive 
and well, would -be found somewhere on a 
doorstep in Americus, ten miles and more 
away, across the Susquehanna; but the least 
token of ill-faith on the part of the father 
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would this time infallibly entail the death 
of the child. 

Now it was the lawyer, Hilegas, that inter- 
fered on his own responsibility. He sent 
detectives to Americus, although Keppel 
faithfully kept his part of the bargain near 
Leeds. 

“The boy wasn’t found in Americus,”’ said 
Merriweather. 

Tony maintained his air of indifference. 

“But a few days later, Mr. Keppel got 
another letter—postmarked ‘Harrisburg.’ It 
said that the detectives had been detected— 
that Georgie was killed according to promise 
—that his body would be found buried under 
a certain tree—on a certain island—in this 
river.” 

Tony looked at the rafters. 
was this island?” he scoffed. 

**Have you ever noticed the old black-oak 
in the pines?”’ asked Merriweather, ‘“‘at the 
down-stream end?” 

Tony cleared his throat. 

“IT think I have.” 

“I wasn’t living here at that time,” said 
Merriweather. ‘‘Nobody was. Although 
this property has been long in my family— 
generations. They found a body—a child's 
It was mutilated. Also half the dress had 
been torn away. But the remaining half 
was enough—Georgie’s.”’ 


“TI suppose it 


Continued in January 


A “Different’’ Christmas 
Continued from page 45 


that Alice loved to get some of the things 
so attractively displayed in magazine pages, 
but would not indulge herself. In the big- 
gest box she found an envelope from Jack 
which held money and said, “For my self- 
denying wifie to buy six pairs of gloves at 
one time.’’ As she looked up, Jack smiled 
at her and whispered, “Let’s go on our 
sprees together.” 

“Mine is a music-box,”’ laughed Rosalie 
happily and held up a silk opera-bag, new 
pieces of music, and tickets for several con- 
certs in the coming year. “What treats I 
have in store for my music-loving ears. My 
lessons are costing so much I didn’t suppose 
I could go to such wonderful concerts.” 

‘I’m next, pass up forward please,” called 
father, who had insisted on being the last. 

“We got you just a little joke, daddy,’ 
Rosalie said, coming over to him with oe 
hands behind her. ‘You never seem to 
want us to spend any money on you.” 

“T should say not,”’ agreed father, taking 
the tiny box_from her hand, “I like a good 
joke about as well as anything, and you girls 
need pretty things and must not spend any 
of your money on an old fellow like me. 
Well, well, that’s pretty good,’’ and chuck- 
ling and twinkling he pulled out of the small 
box an auto, several dozen books and two 
leather chairs—all little pictures cut from 
magazines. 

“T got everything I asked for,”’ 
broadly. 

“Did you look under the tissue paper?” 
asked Rosalie, ‘‘maybe the shoe-strings are 
under there.”’ 

“Is there another joke on me?”’ and father 
wonderifigly took out a thin flat parcel from 
the bottom of the box. The family crowded 
around as he opened the paper. ‘What's 
this!""—and he stared in amazement at a 
check for a generous amount and a slip 
which read, “For the Big, Bouncing Better 
Chair Father has dreamed of having, with 
enough left over for Bully Books.” 

For once Father Benton was speechless 
He coughed, then he choked, then he blew 
a resounding blast into his handkerchief. 
Finally he cleared his thraat and turned to 
mother. ‘You told,’’ he said reproachfully. 

“TI did,” mother placidly answered. ‘They 
kept coming to me and asking what you 
wanted, and I told them your Morris chair 
was all worn out and lumpy, and you had 
wanted a big leather chair ever since they 
were little tots. Rosalie said that when a 
man had wanted something for twenty years 
it was time he got it." 

“Especially a man like our dad,”’ mur- 
mured Rosalie. 

““What’s the matter with dad?’ shouted 
Clarke who was grinning on the edge of the 
circle. 

“He’s all right!” shouted the family in 
unison and they gently and firmly led 
Father Benton to a chair and choked his 
protests with loving hands and bear hugs 
until he promised to go down town the next 
day on a shopping trip of his own. 





he grinned 









































































Agents Wanted 


Here is your opportunity to sell a line of merchan- 
dise that is practically without competition—the 


world famous “Wizard” Quicklit soline 
Kerosene Lam; Lanterns d Lighting Sy stems. 
Discovery of ““Thena”’ Metal makes possible new 


and exclusive automatic cleaning device. No more 
throwing away Gpnccotere because of carboniza- 
tion. No more lights going out from fuel feed 
floeging, Here is the light that never fails—a 
better, ‘brighter light. You sell to both dealers 
and consumers. Chance to organize sales force 
and multiply your income. Men now making big 
money each week. Write for our proposition, in- 
cluding amazing story of ‘“Thena’ Metal. Act 
quick—territories going fast. 


The Nagel-Chase Manufacturing Co. 
249EastErieStreet = | § CHICAGO 






g Sensations’ Watch Otter? 
Ve This beaatiful ree eer LA wrist 7 
case, eplonai’ i 
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bp MIREST. TEWEAY, CO. 
MAKE BIG MONEY 
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Newest 
Invention 
Coal-Oil 
Burner 
Cheapest 
Fuel Known 


Most perfect burner ever invented for heating, cooking, 


baking. Fits any stove. Heats oven to bakin — - 
10 minutes. Low priced. Agents wanted. 
orders. We deliver and collect. Pay you daily. “Write 


for terms and sample. 


PARKER MFG. CO., Burner 928, Dayton, Ohio 
A. J. Scott Earns 


$6 a Da 


taking orders for Zanol Pure 
Pro > * t 4 . Toilet reparations 
Soaps, L and Cleaning _ 
cialties oa ousehold Suppl 
eo ag advertised from coast 
coas sont ggold in stores. 
Fast te _o lusive an. Initial de- > 
oe refunded. Big money for 
spare time. 
Ford aute given as : 
bonus toworkers. Write pe 
for particulars. 


American Products Co. a 
7171 American Building Cincinnati, Ohio 


TELL TOMORROW'S 


White's Weather Prophet fore- 
casts the weather 8 to 24 hoars Weather 
y in advance. Not a toy but 
@ scientifically construc. 
> ted worki 


























Made doubly interesting by the little figures ¢ 
Hansel and Gees ned the Witch, who come in 


7? and out to tell you what the 
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WINTER traveling shows Harley- 
Davidson dependability and 
economy at their best. Snow or shine, 
through drifts or slush, this sturdy 
motorcycle takes you anywhere— 
swiftly, surely, comfortably. For 
quick trips to town or neighboring 
farm—with a passenger or a load of 
luggage in the sidecar—a Harley- 
Davidson soon pays for itself in time 
and money saved. Fifty miles for a dollar 
—gas, oil, tires and all—is all it costs to 
run. That’s far less than the up-keep of the 
cheapest car. And there are no “radiator 
troubles’’ with a Harley-Davidson. 


Ask your dealer about the 1923 
models, with their 10 improve- 
ments and sharply reduced 
prices. Or write us for free 
literature. 


Attractive dealer proposition for unassigned 
territories. Address Desk A-2. 
Harley-Davidson 


“Worlds pion Motorcycle 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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Said 
the 
Farmer: 
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Beach Jacket 


“It was 4 below zero here this morning. 
and a very good day to try my Beach Jacket. 
lam mofe than pleased with it, and think it 
one of the best garments for cold weather I 
ever saw.”’ 

It is as warm as an overcoat, cheaper than 
a good sweater, wears like iron, can be washed 
and keeps its shape. It comes coat with col- 
lar, coat without collar, and vest. 

ASK YOUR DEALER 
BROWN’S BEACH JACKET COMPANY 
Worcester, Massachusetts —~ j 

















Cut shows it reduced one-half. Actual size 4 inches long, 
weight 40z. Price each 88¢ Postpaid; 3 for $2.40. Best 7-in. 
Shears $1.00. This knife and shears for $1.60. Every M 


& G. blade is hand forged from razor steel, file tested, 
warranted. Send for 112 page free list and ‘*How to use a 
Razor.”” Maher & Grosh Co., 636 A St., Toledo, Ohio 
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Imene COLLAR: 


For trial, a sample of our style Rubens, 
if you send 2 cents in U.S. stamps for 
postage and state size wanted. 

Reversible Collar Co., Dept. D, Boston, Mass. 


















AUCTIONEERS troney'” 


! 16 years one of the largest Auction Schools in the world. 


| Four weeks term opens January Ist. 67 Page Catalog 
! FREE. MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Nuts To Crack 
By Sam Loyd 


AKE a garden implement, add the let- 
ters E, R, subtract a horned animal, add 
a little hotel, subtract the letter N and the 
resulting letters will spell SPAIN. 


Methodical Charity 


A charitable lady met a 
poor man to whom she 
gave one cent more than 
half of what she had in 
her purse. He spread the 
news, and to the second 
applicant she gave two 
cents more than half of 
what she had left, and to Z 
the next she gave three VY 
cents more than half of we 
the remainder, and then found that she had 
only one cent left. 

How much money had she in her purse 
when she started out? 


Evolving Words 


By substituting one letter at a time, and 

always producing English words, let us see 

who can make the following transformations: 
Change SEED to CORN in six changes. 
WHITE to BLACK in eight changes. 
BUSH to TREE in seven changes. 
LEAD to GOLD in three changes. 
SORRY to HAPPY in eight changes. 
HILL to DALE in three changes. 


Filling Blanks 


Each of the following sentences may be made 
complete by using the same words, with 
respect to spelling, in both blank spaces: 
Said the dilettante: in art not for 
dollars, but to find my in things beauti- 














ful.’’ 
The great brother performed added 
another to his eap. 





The pie burns in the as I will to pre- 
— it, so we must find what we can eat in 
the ¥ 
I read through the massive in search 
of instruction, but when I had finished, the 
subject was as complicated as ever. 

I can not the facts but I am——as 
can be that you are mistaken in the matter. 




















Matrimonial Finances 


Mr. and Mrs. Newly- 
wed were told by the 
furniture dealer that 
his terms were $5 cash 
and $5 a month until 
the goods were paid 
for, but in case they 
wished to pay spot 
cash, $10 would 
thrown off, making the 
articles cost only $65. 

They accepted the instalment proposition. 
Who can tell what interest they paid for the 
use of the money? 


The Trench Diggers 


Two men were to receive 90 shillings for 
digging a trench conditionally upon the work 
being done in five days. Jake could handle 
it alone in nine days, but as Ben was not so 
good a worker they were compelled to engage 
Bill for two days, in consequence of which 
Ben got three shillings and nine pence less 
than he otherwise would have received. 
How long would it have taken Ben and Bill 
to have completed the work? 


ANSWERS TO NOVEMBER PUZZLES 


Restoring a letter: Addition of the letter 
‘*"M”’ makes the sentence complete as fol- 
lows: ‘MAD MEN MIMIC AND MOCK.” 

A charade: The word THYME. 

The weight of a bottle: From the given 
facts it can be proved that five tumblers 
equal the weight of a bottle. 

A puzzle on the ice: John must have 
skated the mile in four minutes to James’ 
ten, being two and a half times as quick, 
and allowing Jobn to win by six minutes. 

Decapitations: The words—ACORN, 
KALE, YAWL, JAIL, GRAIN, CHEAT. 

How big is this fish? The length of the 
fish was seventy-two inches. 

Abbreviated states: Ark., Ore., Miss., 
Ill., Md., Pa. and O. 


















B. W. COOKE 
res 


I will make you a top notch auto expert 
—by my complete, practical, simple, easy, 
auto, truck and tractor course—which 
you can master in your home—at your 
leisure—without giving up your present 
job. I will make you a ‘Cooke Trained 
Expert.”’ With that title you can com- 
mand respect—and big money. 


When you work with me, you don’t 
just ‘learn’ things. YOU DO THINGS! 
YOU BEGIN TO ACHIEVE RIGHT 
FROM THE START. 

Think of it! Eleven million motor 
driven vehicles in this country today— 
and any one of them is liable to need 
attention any minute. The automobile 
field is a “gold field.” STAKE YOUR 
CLAIM NOW AND AVOID THE 
RUSH. Choose the right career—show 
some “pep’’ and enthusiasm—and you 
can be your own boss. Any one of the 
following careers is open to you. TAKE 
YOUR CHOICE: Owner or Manager of 
Garage; Demonstrator and Salesman; 
Tractor Engineer; Auto Mechanic; Auto 
Electrician; Battery Expert; Welder; 
aes Vuleanizer; Truck Driver; Chauf- 
eur. 


EARN BIG MONEY 


Men who have worked with me are 
earning big incomes. You just ought to 
read the heart warming letters I receive 
from grateful students who feel that they 
owe their success in life to me. One man 
says, ‘‘The man I used to assist is now 
my helper!” And that’s just the point! 
One man under my guidance goes ahead, 
while the self-satisfied fellow stands still 
—or goes backward! Enroll with me and 
go ahead! I promise to Ve tte ahead. 
NO TEXT BOOKS, BUT REAL WORK, 
FASCINATING WORK! SEND FOR 
FREE BOOK TODAY. 


Send for FREE Book 
of Cooke Auto School! 


Now is the time to get started on a 
career. Send for my free book, and learn 
all about the possibilities—yes—the cer- 
tainties in the automobile field. You 
just didn’t realize they were there—but 
I SHOW YOU IN MY BOOK! SEND 
THE COUPON TODAY! 


B. W. Cooke, President 
THE COOKE AUTO SCHOOL 


B. W, Cooke, President 
THE COOKE AUTO SCHOOL, 
Dept. 2509, 500-530 Throop St., Chicago, ill. 


Please send me your Free Book which explains your 
COMPLETE Automobile Course. 
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The Cheapest “Hired Help” Available , as 


With a Fairbanks-Morse “‘Z’’ Engine on your farm, you can 
make the most of every minute of the day. This engine does 
the hard work—the drudgery jobs—so much easier, quicker and 
cheaper that you cannot afford to be without one, especially 
at present low prices. The “Z’’ Engine is saving time and 
money for 350,000 farmers. 

The magneto equipt 1% H. P., 3 H. P., and 6 H. P. are real 
kerosene engines, but operate equally well on gasoline. Simple, 
high tension oscillating magneto produces hot spark, starting 
engine quickly. Throttling governor assures steady speed. 
Prices, F. O. B. Factory. Add freight to your town. 


1% H. P.-$71.00 3H. P.-$105.00 6 H. P.-$168.00 
Other ‘‘Z’’ Engines up to 20 H. P. 
Write us for complete details. A remarkable value. 
See the engines at your dealer's. $48.00 ils teats bear town. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Manufacturers Chicago 
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The new “Z’"14 H.P. battery 
equipt uses gasoline alone. 
Has high tension battery ig- 
nition, hit and miss gover- 
nor and balanced safety fly 
wheels. Control lever gives 
six speed changes. Carbu- 
retor requires no adjusting. 











The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co., Ltd., Montrea! 










GLASTENBURY 4 
UNDERWEAR ie 


| SIXTY-FIVE YEARS A LEADER : 
| Having elasticity, conforms to Ke yes  ) 


the figure. No binding, no 

cramping. Measures full size, 

giving the freedom required. 
MADE IN 


Flat Knit Spring Needle, Fine Wools 
mixed with cotton. A_ Protection 
nst Colds and Sudden Chilling 

the Body. 


Guaranteed NOT to Shrink 
Light. Medium and Winter Weights 
Eight Qualities 
$1.75 to $5.50 per Garment 
Ask Your Dealer 


Glastonbury Knitting Co. 
Glastonbury, Conn., Dept. 48 


Sample Cuttings Free 


Railway Mail Clerks 
$1600 to $2300 Year / 


© Gleck Examination questions; (2) Schedule showing 
MEN—BOYS OVER 16 places in all coming U.S. Government examinations; 
SHOULD WRITE IMMEDIATELY S (3) List of many government jobs now obtainable. 
Steady Work. No Layolis. Paid Vacations (© Name.............cccccseeseessececoscecsees ee 
Common education sufficient , 
Send coupontoday—SURE . Address..........sscccsscecssecesececs PP ene 


Learn eames > PRICES LOWER NOW ON 
e Vises Shaw Motor Attachment 
way. Drafting Radio focluded, 
SEND FOR BIG FREE CATALOG?! 


any bikea ndable motorcy- 
=a Electrical School—Dept. 2509 
1300-1310 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Hlinois 








FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. L-246, Rochester, N. Y. 





Makes 
\cle at little cost. nd teard for 
Free Literature and Low Prices? 
| SHAW MFG. CO., Dept. 11, Galesburg, Kas. 
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:- What Do You 
1 Want To Know? 


The Editors of The Farm Journal, as- 
sisted by a large corps of research in- 
vestigators and practical workers and 
advisers, are at the command of each 
and every one of Our Folks. They. are 
i prepared to answer inquiries and give 
advice on questions referring to any 
branch or phase of farm work, farm 
life, farm home, farm activities or gen- 
eral farm conditions (including legal, 
veterinary and medical matters), this 
constituting what we call 


National Service 


Questions are answered in The Farm 
Journal if of interest to the general 
reader. Others are answered in per- 
sonal letters, provided the inquiry is 
accompanied by a two-cent stamp. 
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Questions of General 


Interest 
Answered by Experts 
Soil Analysis and Fertilizers 


OULD like to have a sample of my 
soil analyzed to determine the com- 
mercial fertilizers needed to balance it. 


C. W. B. 


Chemists used to think they could tell 
what fertilizers a soil needed by making an 
analysis of it, but we now know that this 
can not be done. The only way to find out 
what is needed is by. experiment. Your 
state experiment station at Ames is doing 
some good work along this line, and can 
doubtless give you some valuable informa- 
tion. 


New Blood in Poultry Flock 


In what way do poultrymen introduce 
new blood to their flocks? Would there 
be any harm to mate the cockerels to the 
pullets of the same hatch? ee 


As a rule, poultrymen keep the same male 
line, and add new blood only through hens, 
adding a few each year or two. These hens 
are of a strain foreign to their own. This 
applies to utility as well as fancy. No 
particular harm will come from mating the 
cockerels and pullets of the same hatch, as 
it is not likely that the same hen laid all the 
eggs that were hatched. 


To Resilver a Mirror 


Please tell me how to resilver a mirror. 
Minnesota. Housewife. 


The following is one of the simplest ways 
to resilver a mirror: First dissolve twelve 
grains of Rochelle salts in twelve ounces of 
water and boil. While boiling, add ten grains 
nitrate of silver, dissolved in one ounce of 
water, and continue the boiling for ten min- 
utes or more; then add water to make twelve 
ounces. Next make another mixture by dis- 
solving one ounce nitrate of silver in ten 
ounces of water; then add liquid ammonia 
until the brown precipitate is nearly but not 
quite dissolved; next add one ounce of 
alcohol, and sufficient water to make twelve 
ounces. 

To silver, take equal parts of the first and 
second solutions and mix thoroughly. Clean 
the glass carefully with washing-soda and 
rinse carefully with clear water, then lay 
the glass, while still wet, down on top of the 




















‘Fido where are you going?” ‘‘No 
place, but just away from where 
I’m at” 
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mixture. Distilled water should be used 
for making the solutions. About two drams 
of each will silver a plate two feet square. 
The dish in which the silvering is done should 
be only a little larger than the plate. 


Creosote in Stovepipe 


Can you tell me a remedy for preventing 
ereosote from running down the stove- 
pipe? Have a steam plant, but just now 
am trying wood so as to save coal. Diagram 
will give you an idea how pipe is located. 
We have trouble only when we use wood 
in stove, and I suppose it would not show 
up if coal was used. What causes creosote 
to collect; is it the fault of the chimney? 

Vermont. Jesse E. Joslyn. 

Creosote is a product of wood-smoke, and 
is usually deposited by a more or less de- 
fective draft. A cold, damp chimney will 
deposit creosote; so will a pipe that has too 
many bends. From your diagram, we judge 
that your trouble is due to the excessively 
long and crooked stovepipe; also, the fact 
that the pipe runs through an upper room 
(which is probably quite cool) will have 
something to do with the matter. We sug- 
gest that you connect the stovepipe directly 
to the chimney, close to the stove; this may 
help things. However, it is just possible 
that damp wood, giving off a great deal of 
smoke is causing all the trouble. 


Radio Questions 


Answered by Hugh Martin 





Tuner or Tapped Coil? 


Which is better, a double slide tuner, or 
a tapped coil? B. F. Lewis. ~ 

We prefer the tapped coil, not because it 
gives better results, but because the sliders 
are apt to wear the insulation off the wires 
and cause trouble. 


Improving Set 


I have a home-made loose coupler and 
get nearby broadcasting, but want to 
make up something for longer range that 
won’t be too expensive. Can I use my 
coupler with a vacuum tube outfit? What 
do I need to buy and how much should it 
cost? W. G. Britton. 

Your coupler is all right for the vacuum 
tube. We can’t say how much it will cost 
to buy parts, as it depends on how powerful 
an outfit you want, how closely you want to 
tune it, whether you make any of the ap- 
paratus yourself, and where you buy the 
rest. Get several catalogs from radio con- 
eerns, and don’t buy the cheapest. That's 
our advice, anyway. 


Merits of Instruments 


I have one of Duck’s heavy type loose 
couplers and I have been thinking of get- 
ting a variometer and using the Paragon 
hook-up for short waves, or would I get 
as good or better results with a Giblin- 
Remler coil tuner? Are Myers’ tubes as 
good as others or not? Can choke coils 
be used with other than Myers’ tubes? 
What do you consider the best audio 
transformer? L. F. Mayer. 

Can not advise you as to the merits of 
particular instruments; all reliable concerns 
turn out good goods, and the results you get 
depend on your own skill and patience. In 
a general way, the short-wave hook-up 
using a loose coupler and variometers is very 
good; see the diagram in our November issue. 





Legal Questions 
Answered by A. H: Throckmorton 
Liability of Appraisers 


Where certain persons appraise real estate 


‘that is to be sold, and the sale is delayed 


for sixty days by an injunction, are the 


‘appraisers hable for the difference if it 


does not bring as much as the amount at 


-which they appraised it? 


Missouri. Reader. 


No. The appraisers can be held liable 
only for a breach of duty; and the facts stated 
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One copy of this complete Catalogue of 
Radio Outfits, parts, Dictionary of Radio 
Terms, Instruction Book, and Guide to 
Successful Radio Work—one copy is 
yours Free. 

Simply write us a post card and we 
will mail the complete book to you Free, 
by return mail. 

It quotes the lowest prices, amaz- 
ingly low prices on everything for the 
expert and the amateur. Every im- 
proved part, the most up-to-date out- 
fits, everything that is needed of the 
most modern type—at the lowest 
possible prices. 

It gives a list of broadcasting stations, and 
gives much information about radio construc- 
tion and operation. Every one interested in 


Radio needs this complete catalogue and book 
of instruction. 


Why Pay Higher Prices? 


Montgomery Ward & Co. has for fifty years dealt on a 
Money-Back basis, absolutely guaranteeing everything 
they sell, With quality absolutely assured, why pay 
higher prices elsewhere? Write today for this Free Radio 
k and see for yourself the Saving it will bring you. 
= copy is yours Free. You need only write us a post 
card. 


WRITE TO THE HOUSE NEAREST YOU. 


\ ; 3 
sat 
ar 
Selectio 
_Outfit Address Department 15-R. 


no 
nal 
~ Chicago Kansas City St. Paul Fort Worth Portland, Ore. 


Montgomery Ward & @ 


= The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive = 


Why You Will Succeed 
in Western CANADA 


Come to Canada! cries opportunity. Here mencan succeed. 


Lands are reasonably priced—sufficient acreage to meet all needs— 
of virgin fertility—living conditions are good. Crop conditions are 
satisfactory. 

If you are a tenant farmer, ambitious to own your own farm—or if 
you are farming under the handicap of drought, or overcrowded 
conditions—or if you are looking for an opportunity where your boy 
can own his farm—investigate Canada. 






















This Book 
Tells Why 


This Is a Message of Opportunity 
Come from the place where men call forland tothe place whereland calls formen, 
This d t of the Canadian National Railways will help you locate just 
Our services and ali that 


the kind of farm and locality best suited to you, 
we know about Canada are at your disposal free. 


Our special descriptive folder will answer your questions and tell where, 
how, and why pei necpeh have succeeded. Send coupon now—no cost or obli: 


gation. Low Prices—Easy Terms—Low Taxes 


You can buy land unsurpassed for fertility and suitable for in wing 
and mixed f the lines of the Canadian National aifwas 
arr OD co $60 00 ennere. The value of. one i for from 


ear’s crop has bee to i 
for a farm in MWentorn Caned ~ 
Small feat paymens. Small 
1 tax. motasen be ings, improve- 


@rnueieirin 
National 
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U. S. Army Officers’ 


Trench Raincoats 
Exactly Like Cut So" nea tne lieht $ 8 ea) ay wy)" 





in weight and extra 
strong. They are tan 
color, made with bel- 
lows pockets and 


belt all around. Parcel 

Makes an ideal and Post ; 
very dressy raincoat. 

All sizes in stock Free 





“we Raincoats 


Made of U. S. Army 
Gas Mask Material 


$ 4 90 Parcel Post 
e 10c extra 
Send for one of these raincoats to- 
day. This is a wonderful bargain. 
Made of U. 8S. Army gas mask ma- 
terial, very strong and absolutely 
waterproof. 


° ° & Equi t 
National Uniform “coven” 
1229 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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You Save Big M ne Here 


On Mens all no le Arctic 


Men—we say this slashed price 1s 
positively without equal and we 
willingly send you the arctics / 
for you to judge. Keep your / 
money, Just tell us what size 

to send. [f not absolutely aston- 

ished at your saving, send them 
back and you will not lose one 


cent. Send quick—TODAY! - 


No 


Postcard or letter brings you these splendid all pure 
gum rubber arctics on approval. When they arrive 
pay postman only this smashed price $239 and 
age. Then examine them inside and out. 
Rote the warm friction lining, the extra heavy 
rubber soles and heels, the = Hoy tongue. 
No. 49-2120 to 13 


AMAZING! 


Think of it—not only this great bargain 
in arctics, but we also include ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE a pair of warmest 
pure wool khaki gauntlets as pict- 
ured. Make this additional sav- 
ing. Don’t delay. Order while 
stocks last. Tell us your 
size—NOW! 



































Easiest of all wind instroments to play. You 
canlearnthescalein an hour and play popular 
H : Foe > in Seen wae. » eae dy ‘or homes c, 

ere’s your only opportunity to get this elegant § lodge, school and orches' dance music, 
high grade thin model watch 


with op hy Free Trial You may try any 


Gecssher Instru- 
ment in your home 6 days. If perfectly 
ay for it on easy terms to suit 


your conven ence, 
and the watch, Saxophone Book Free &. Saxophone Free 

tN See Gatistection Guarentesd’ af SE alg 

— ee ee BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 






ie onl $3.30 COD. Oper t tem wind 
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good condition. Money if not 
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's Hotel allowance. Prepare.at home for ex- 
aminations. Specimen questions FREE. 
Columbus institute, M-2, Columbus, O. 



















would not be sufficient to show any breach of 
duty on their part. 


Sickness No Ground for Divorce 


Can a wife get her freedom from a tuber- 
cular husband, where he has gone to 4 
distant state for his health and does not 
know when he will be able to return? 

Pennsylvania. Subscriber. 

No. Sickness is no ground for a divorce, 
and absence on account of sickness does aot 
constitute desertion. 


Right of Minor Child to Prizes 
and Gifts 


If a child should win a prize in a contest 
before she was of age, would she be en- 
titled to it after she was married, or would 
her parents have the right to keep it? In 
like manner, would she, after her mar- 
riage, be entitled to keep things given her 
before she was of age, or would her parents 
have the right to such gifts? 
Missouri. Subscriber. 


In the case of gifts to a minor child, she is 
entitled to keep them as her own property 
both before and after her marriage and before 
and after her becoming of age. In other 
words, the law recognizes the capacity of a 
minor to own property, including that given 
to him orher. But a parent, in consideration 
of his obligation to support his minor chil- 
dren, is entitled to their earnings until they 
become twenty-one years of age. If the 
prize is in the nature of a bonus or additional 
consideration for services rendered, it would 
doubtless be treated as earnings to which 
the parent would be entitled; but if it is 
awarded for proficiency in studies or in other 
contests not involying the performance of 
services, it would constitute a gift, and would 
be the property of the minor, rather than of 
her parents. 





Veterinary Questions 
Answered by Dr. A. S. Alexander 
Balky Horse 


I have a horse which I got from Baltimore. 
He is about twenty years old, in fine con- 
dition when we drive him toward Balti- 
more, but when leaving town and on the 
state road to come home, he starts back- 
ing. When he is scared at anything he 
backs. Would you kindly advise me if 
there is anything I can do to break him 
of backing? E. B., Maryland. 

Balkiness or the backing habit in a twenty- 
year old horse is incurable. If possible drive 
the horse with another horse that is well 
mannered. 


Caked i to Garget 


I have a cow twelve ¥ears old that gives 
from three to four gallons at a milking. 
She has had seven calves. The last one 
was two days late and the cow’s bag has 
been caked on the right side. I let the 
calf suck that side, but it didn’t help it 
aaah I get two gallons of milk from the 
left side and only two quarts from the 
right. What can I do? . Will the milk 
come in time? F. M. 

Wean the calf and strip the quarters clean 
every two or three hours, at the same time 
giving them a thorough massage.. In the 
evening rub in a mixture of one part each of 
pure turpentine and fluid extract of poke- 
root and six parts of warm sweet-oil or 
melted unsalted lard. Mix in the feed a 
tablespoonful each of powdered saltpeter and 
pokeroot. We fear, however, that the disease 
will be likely to become worse at a subse- 
quent calving and meanwhile cause gradual 
drying off of the milk secretion. 


Mule with Dropped Sole 


I have a mule that has what they call a 
dropped sole, caused by being calked two 
years ago. By having him shod often he 
did not walk lame, but of late the shoeing 
doesn’t seem to help him. He walks very 
lame by spells. Can you give me any 
help? J. M. H., Wisconsin. 
The condition termed “heneel sole”’ 

usually affects both fore feet and_ results 
from an acute attack of founder. It is in- 
curable, but the affected horse can generally 
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‘When Children 
the Musterole’ 


When you are wakened 
in the dead of night by = 
warning, croupy cough 
get up and get the jar of 

usterole. 


Rub the clean, white oint- 
ment gently over the child’s 
throat and chest, and then 
go back to bed. 


Musterole penetrates the 
skin with a warming tingle 
and goes right to the seat 
of trouble. 

Will not blister like the old- 
fashioned mustard plaster and it is 
not messy to apply. 


fiade from pure oil of mustard, 
Muster. lc takes the kink outof stiff 
necks, makes sore throats well, 
stops croupy coughs and colds. 


poo d ts in j 
tees Soma AN 


The ss iene Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 

























































Don’t Wear a Truss 


ROOKS’ APPLIANCE, 
the modern scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob- 
noxious springs or pads. 
Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
together as you would a 
broken limb. Nosalves. 
No lies. Durable, cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove it. 
Protected by U. S. pat- 
ents. Catalogue and meas- 
ure blanks mailed free. Send 
name and address today. 


C. E. BROOKS, 234K State Street, Marshall, Mich. 


SELDOM SEE 


a big knee like this, but your horse 
may have a bunch or bruise on his 
ankle, hock, stifle, knee or throat. 


ABSORBINE 

















TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 


will clean it off without laying up the 

horse. No blister, no tats gone. 

Concentrated—only a few drops required at 
an application, $2.50 per bottle, delivered. Describe your 
case for special instructions-and Book 8 R free. 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 153 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


MINERAL‘. 
COMPOUND 






















Fre 
$3 “Pkg. guaranteed to, give satisfaction or money 
back. $1 Pkg. su Arete for ordinary cases. 


[Skin Tortured Babes Slee 
Mothers Rest 
After Cuticura 


9" ye here. For 
Seep. Ointment, Tylon. Se ag ag + 
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be made fit to work on the land by covering 
the soles with lanolin, oakum and thick pads 
of leather and putting on wide-webbed, 
thin-heeled bar-shoes which should bear 
only upon the walls, a narrow rim of sole 
and the frogs. After the shoes have been 
ut on, clip the hair from the hoof-heads of 
th fore feet—if both feet are lame—and 
blister lightly with a mixture of one part 
each of powdered cantharides and biniodide 
of mercury and twenty-five parts of lard, at 
intervals of two weeks. Blister two or three 
times if the lameness persists. 





Health Questions - 


Answered by F. W. St. John, M. D. 


Mrs. A. G., Wis.: Where the teeth are 
normal, inflamed gums are probably fore- 
runners of pyorrhea or Riggs’s Disease. Con- 
sult a good dentist for advice. 


Mrs. M. E. S., Kans.: I do not know of 
anything that will prevent premature gray- 
ness of the hair. There are numerous hair 
stains that will restore, the color temporarily, 
but as some of these contain sugar of lead 
they are harmful. 


E. T. W., Ill.: Unpleasant breath may 
or may not be caused by stomach trouble. 
If the teeth, nasal passages, etc., are at 
fault some of the various antiseptic, aro- 
matic mouth washes used daily will help. If 
a definite cause can be found, this should be 
removed if possible. 


Mrs. M. R., Pa.: For a sore and numb 
place on the thigh, with nothing wrong as 
far as is visible, I would think there was not 
much to do except gentle massaging with 
some non-irritating liniment ‘like medicated 
alcohol. It would be better to have the 
spot examined. 


Mrs. W. B., La.: The powder which den- 
tists use for the removal of tartar is applied 
in connection with a dental engine which 
imparts 2 rotary motion to the instrument, 
thereby producing the necessary friction. 
Tartar is also scraped off by means of a small 
steel instrument. 


E. B. M., N. Mex.: If the lump in your 
neck is a goiter, proper treatment for this 
condition is indicated. I suspect, however, 
that it is an enlargement of some other 
gland; and if it is softening under the occa- 
sional application of tincture of iodine, I 
would advise keeping up this treatment. 


Mrs. S. J. K., Pa.: There are numerous 
preparations on the market for the treat- 
ment of perspiring feet. I have found that 
bathing them in a solution of ordinary so- 
called douche powders, in the proportion of 
one teaspoonful to-one quart of soft water, 
used warm, then wiping the fect perfectly 
dry, is very satisfactory. This should be 
done once a day. 


J. F., Pa.: For rheumatism of the joints, 
the teeth and tonsils should be examined. 
Some form of the combinations of salicylic 
acid such as sodium salicylate, strontium or 
magnesium salicylate, in ten- -grain doses 
every three or four hours helps in acute 
cases. In chronic cases sirup of hydriodic 
acid, 1 per cent, in teaspoonful-doses, taken 
before meals and continued for some time 
often helps. Ft a weakened condition take 
a good tonic. 












Foreign dog: ‘‘H-m-m ia ogy be 
one of those American 
you’ve got your tail bo bed!” 














In the kitchen during 
the absence of help, or 
to prepare a special dish, 
you are quite apt to for- 
get hot handles and the 
imprisoned steam under 
a cover or behind an 
oven door. 


In such emergencie> 
Absorbine, Jr. affords 
prompt relief. It is an anti- 
phlogistic and stops inflam- 
mation and soreness. It is 
cooling,soothing and healing. 

Absorbine, Jr. prevents 
infection from cuts, scratch- 
es and bruises. After sud- 
den or long continued exer- 
cise, its application prevents 
next-day lameness, stiffness 
and soreness. 


In one convenient con- 
tainer you have both an 
antiseptic and a germicidal 
liniment.' It is safe, of a 
clean, pleasant odor and 
without the usual liniment 
stain; especially desirable 
characteristics where there 
are children about. 


At your drugegist’s, $1.25, or 
postpaid. Liberal trial bottle, 
10¢c. postpaid. 

G W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
93 Temple St., 
Springfield, Mass. 





Get rid of your ailments and physical 


anish the weaknesses that 


A lifetime’s experience and research is 
contained in my free book, “Promo- 
a 


Health, 
s nd Mental a 
will tell you athe truth about your physi- 
cal condition and show you how you can 
make youngest over into. a vigorous 


Mention the subjects on “whieh you 
want special confidential informa- 
tion, and send ‘to me with a lc piece 


fers Tor my te ro book Right Row 


a 





The Perfect Man Physical and. Health Specialist 
Founded 1895 


Dept. 1017 Newark, New Jersey 


Stop Using a Truss 


STUART’S PLAPAO- PADS 


ore 3° from the. =, 


made fy sdhecize par- 
he distended 

Ss ond oy in place, 

No straps, buckles or ing 
aeeeeen a cannot nen ce : 
cannot chafe or press 8 
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natural, afterw . 
prove it by sending Trial of Plapao absolutely FREE 
Write name on Coupon and send TODAY. 


Plapao Co., 1515 Stuart Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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seedless watermelon, but the Boston 

Globe believes he should exercise his 
great talent in developing a squirtless grape- 
fruit. Personally we would like to see and 
eat a boneless shad. 


UTHER Burbank is trying to produce a 


**Get”’ is the name of a Missouri 
horse. As‘he is very active and 
playful, the name fits. 


The cucumber, watermelon and 
cabbage crops in 1921 were valued 
at $15,000,000 each. 


Two snakes, each about three 
feet long, were caught in a wire rat 
trap, in a barn belonging to our 
Virginia friend, Mr. Haneke. 


Dr. William Barnes’s collection of 
bugs is valued at $300,000. There 
is a bill in Congress to purchase the 
collection for Government use. 


One of Our Folks says, ‘‘Most of 
us are trying to get away from our 
troubles; let us but have the courage 
of patience, and most of our troubles 
will get away from us.”’ 


‘| am ashamed of you,” said 
mother, “hitting each other and 
fighting like this on Sunday.’ ‘“‘O, 
this is perfectly all right for Sunday, 
mamma; it is a Bible game, and we 
are just playing we are Hittites.”’ 


The dome of the Capitol at Wash- 
ington, D. C., is painted every five 
years, and at the same time Free- 
dom is given a good scrubbing with 
soap and water. Rather along time 
between baths. 


‘‘National Bird Refuges” is the title of 
the U. 8S. Agricultural Department’s most 
recent motion-picture release. The picture 
takes the visitors from Pass Christian to the 
low-lying islands off the Louisiana coast. 
Pictures are shown of the pelican, the willet, 
laughing gulls, black skimmers, least terns, 
old and young Louisiana herons, and royal 
terns. 


What Is It? 








Why, it is a chicken-coop. We know you 
wouldn’t have guessed it. This chicken-coop, 
located in San Diego, Calif., is built of hollow 
tile and can be washed out with the hose 
whenever desired, Of especial interest is the 
way one of the corner tiles is set. It is not 
cemented and can be turned around to admit 
air for ventilation. Should the draft become 
too strong when a heavy wind is blowing, 
it is simply turned back into ordinary posi- 
tion and serves as part of the wall. 


A prize beauty, gave these as her reasons 
for her lovely form: Cold bath every morn- 
ing upon arising; exercise every day; no cos- 
metics; eat but two meals a day, with little 
meat but many raisins. She is five feet seven 
inches tall and weighs 136 pounds. 


Why corn pops: Why, that’s easy, ac- 
cording to Prof. Weatherwax. “It is an 
explosion due to the expansion, under pres- 
sure, of moisture contained in the starch 
grains. Until the explosion takes place, this 
force is contained by the celloidal matrix in 
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Are your eyes open ? 


pictures, so that all may enjoy them 
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which the starch grains are imbedded. Asa 
result of popping, there is a hydrolysis of 
much of the starch, a loss of moisture, and 
the.obliteration of all céllular structure in 
the endosperm.”’ There, now you know. 


A Bird That Laughs 


In Australia, lives a queer bird called the 
“laughing jackass.””’ He is as large as a 
crow, and his clothes are gaily colored. The 
top of his coat is brown and the lower part 
greenish blue, while his jacket and collar are 
white. On the top of his big head he wears a 
bunch of feathers, from beneath which big, 
wise-looking eyes watch everything going on 
near him, for the ‘“‘Jack’’ is very inquisitive 
and not at all timid. His bill is broad, for 
he is an expert fisherman and makes his 
living by catching fish. 

The home of this curious bird is in the 
brush forest near a stream. He is really the 
“giant kingfisher,’’ but he makes such queer 
sounds at sunrise and sunset that he is 
usually called “‘the laughing jackass.’’ His 
voice is not like that of any known bird, but 
sounds like that of a fearless wild spirit with 
a loud, mocking laugh, which can be heard 
ringing through the wood, growing louder 
and louder, until it seems as if the bird must 
have gone mad. 

This bird that ‘“‘shouts, whoops and laughs 
like a fiend”’ is fond of music. He is often 
seen near a church, and from his manner of 
listening and keeping perfectly quiet while 
the music lasts, it is thought that he goes 
for that purpose. Sometimes he breaks into 
a peal of scornful laughter when the music 
stops; it sounds exactly as if he were making 
sport of the performance. He has no further 
interest in the church when the music 
ceases, and flies away to find some new thing 
to interest him. 

That he takes an unusual interest in human 
beings is shown by the way he follows per- 
sons who are camping. He will leave his 
home in the brushwood, go close to the tent 
and watch all they do, as if he wished to 
learn why such things were necessary. 

The wife of this bird makes her nest in a 
hole in a tree. The eggs are pearly white, 
and placed upon a bed of fine chips. A 
whole family of ‘“Jacks’’ whooping and 
laughing like fiends at sunrise and sunset is a 
thing long to be remembered, but not de- 
sired or endured, if.possible. It is beyond 
words. Evangeline Weir. 


How many of Our Folks are losing interest 
on their Liberty Bonds? There is $83,000,- 
000 in interest in the United States Treasury 
waiting to be claimed. This sum represents 
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coupons due and not presented for payment. 
When the war bonds were issued, some 
were temporary bonds with a few coupons 
attached. It is said that nearly a billion 
dollars of these temporary bonds have not 
been exchanged for the regular bonds 
with a coupon attached, payable 
every six months. So make sure 
you are not losing interest, and by 
all means ‘make the exchange; that 
is, of course, if you still have tem- 
porary bonds. Your local bank will 
attend to this for you. 


This is rather odd: Of 6,600 spe- 
cies of flowers cultivated in Europe, 
only 420 possess an agreeable odor, 
3,880 varieties are offensive in odor 
and 2,300 have no perceptible smell. 
Of the sweet-smelling flowers the 
majority have white or cream- 
colored petals. Then follow, in order 
named, yellow, red, blue and violet. 
Only thirteen out of 308 varieties 
of violet-colored flowers have a 
pleasing perfume, 


The Christmas tree that Santa 
trims. Every yéar between 4,000,- 
000, and 5,000,000 Christmas trees 
are used to help make our children 
happy and to celebrate the day that 
means so much to Christians. The 
balsam fir is the best of all the 
Christmas trees. Other varieties 
used are the Fraser fir, the lodge- 
pole pine, the Douglas fir, the Engle- 
mann spruce, black and red spruce, 
Norway spruce, hemlock, scrub 
pines, red cedar and a few arborvite. 
They vary in height from five to 
thirty-five feet and in price from 
twenty-five cents to $50. Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, the Berk- 
shire hills in Massachusetts, and the Adiron- 
dacks and Catskills in New York are the 
sources of supply for New York, Philadelphia, 
and Boston, and even for Baltimore and 
Washington. The swamps of Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota furnish the mar- 
kets of Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and 
the cities of the Plains states. 


What Are These? 








No, they are not chickens or turkeys, but 
perfectly good little ostrich chicks. They 
were raised on the government farm, at 
Beltsville, Md. The chick on the extreme 
right has evidently been out late the night 
before, as he is asleep, standing up. These 
are incubator chicks and that may be the 
cause of their ‘“‘where’s mother expression.” 
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SAMPLE FEEDING 


to Every Poultry Raiser 
in America 


If you raise poultry you know me. I am Bessie B. Carswell, the 
poultry woman. Now I am making the most amazing offer | have 
ever extended to poultry raisers. I will send you a liberal sample 
feeding—enough to start 10 of your hens to laying. | want to prove 
—at my risk and expense—that my new discovery will double your 
winter profits. Don’t send me any money. Don’t pay the postman 
any money. I don’t want a cent for this Sample Feeding. You 
don’t even pay the postage. | want to give et downright, bed-rock 

= that you can double your winter egg yield ae yg 


| FreeProof That Bessies New 
' & Discovery Doubles Your Profits 


My greatest discovery! Turns poultry losses into gains. lay in the winter. Watch the instant change. Their combs 
Has doubled and trebled egg profits. Read below the will get red, their plumage smoothen out, their eyes 
: amazing results this new discovery has already brought. | brighten, their appetites grow sharp and healthy, they will 
The result of my long, careful experience with thousands become lively and full of vigor. And they will lay eggs’ 
of hens. right through the winter. More eggs than you ever 
This liberal sample of my famous secret puts the whole dreamed they could lay even in the best laying season. | 
burden of proof on me. If 1 don’t make good it is my can make this offer only because I have nation-wide proof 
fault. You are out nothing. I want to show you’ that my secret makes good. Thousands of others will 


that this free Sample Feeding will make 10 of your hens _ tell you that. 
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Bessie B. Carswell 
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{1&2 Profit—i0 Times M 
21 Eggs Instead of i—*20 a Week More 


of eggs this winter,and I also have 





$1152 in Eggs 
*‘My hens just shell out the eggs 
now. Sold $1152.00 worth at 
market prices.” 

Peleg Collins, Massachusetts. 
50 Eggs Instead of Two 
“Used to get one and two a day, 

now get fifty.” 

Lucy Bline, Illinois. 
From 5 Eggs a Day to 50 
“My cee, yield jumped from 5 


eggs to 5 
F. Sinet, New York. 


21 Eggs Instead of 1 


ae about one egg a day, 
now get 21.” 


J. Leach, New Hampshire. 


Four Times More Eggs 


“Was only getting from one to 
four eggs a day and now I am 
getting from fifteen to twenty. 


Mrs. J. B. Lipton, Texas. 
Doubles Profits—fio More Sickness 


“I am getting twice the amount 


no sick chickens as before.” 
Mrs. L. E. Sargent, Iowa. 


Five Dozen Eggs a Day 
“After using some of your secret 
my hens began to lay as 
many as five dozen eggs a day. 
I ran short of your discovery and 
my hens stopped laying right 
away. I sent to you for some more 
and in a week they had gained to 
four dozen eggs a day.” 


Mrs, A. F. Otto, of Connecticut. 


$20 Per Week From Eggs 
**My hens shell out $20 per week. 
You helped me, and | will help 
ou when I can.” 
rs. V. L. Robinson, Missouri. 
Ten Eggs From Twelve Hens 
‘My hens positively refused to 
lay. Upon receiving your ae 
we got eggs the third day. Now 
et an average of 10 eggs from 
F leeen, 1 can tell the world 
a secret sae itself.” 
James Js Comer, 
Arizona. 

















FOR THIS SAMPLE 


FEEDING 










| NO MONEY ACCEPTED 








J O u Oo n r BESSIE B. CARSWELL. 
us al g 212 Carswell Building, 
No, not a cent. Any money sent with this coupon will be f& mae Kansas City, Mo. 
refused by me. Nothing i is to be paid the postman, either. # ae Tx iio is your coupon. Send me a 
This liberal sample of my New Discovery (enough to start 10 : free Sample Feeding of your New Discovery. 
hens laying) i is sent at my expense, at my risk, at my packing, I will 7 pes nothing for this free sample now or any other time. 
shipping, and postage cost. | want you to mail this coupon § understand fully that this is “on you. 
—without money—now. Make me prove that my secret § 
doubles your poultry profits. That's all I ask. So mail eh a |" MER eperwerperiny 20 SS TENE a 
coupon at once. ere are no strings to this offer—no “‘ifs,” { 
“buts” or anything else. AON socio bing ok sbo.d ks ondue eer ised cuvenaesansues 
BESSIE B. CARSWELL, - 6g Oe Ree er STATE 
212 Carswell Building, Kansas City, Mle. Jes S's wis a us wae we ee ee te ee ce ce clan 
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Look for the Red Ball 


This page will give you an idea of the variety 
of ‘‘Ball-Band’”’ Rubber and Woolen Footwear. 
These are only a few of the many kinds we 
make for all sorts of work and outdoor wear. 

The important point is to look for the Red 

Ball whenever you buy any kind of rubber or 
woolen footwear. For thirty-six years the 
Red Ball has been an unfailing guide for out- 
door workers everywhere in buying satisfactory 
footwear. 

The Red Ball Trade Mark also covers a com- 
plete line of Light Weight Rubbers 
for every member of the family. We 
don’t make anything but footwear— 
and we know how. 


MISHAWAKA WOOLEN 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


307 Water Street, Mishawaka, Ind. 


“Vac” Sporting Boot ea se 
Ri OO 


“Vac” Short Boot 


‘‘The House That Pays Millions 
for Quality”’ 


Men’s Heavy Dull Slipper 


Women’s Lura Croquet 
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Look for the 
Red Ball 


Extension Sole 
White Himiner 


Columbia Sock and Duck Pac 4-Buckle Excluder Arctic 








